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P  R  E  F  A  C  R 


J-N  the  following  Difcourfes  the  Author  has 
endeavoured,  as  in  former  Yolumes  of  Sermons 
which  he  :has  had  occafion  to  publifli,  to  ren- 
der them  as  generally  ufeful  as  poflible.  He 
has  not  laboured  to  be  abftrufe^  nor  does  he 
profefs  to  claim  the  praife  of  originality,;  being 
better  fetisfied  to  produce  arguments,  however 
obvious,  which  may  be  fervieeable  to  the  caufe 
of  true  religion. 

When  we  confider  how  much  has  been 
written  by  the  early  apologias  for  Chriftianityj 
when  we  reflect  on  the  numerous  controverfies 
which  hav?  called  forth  the  abilities  and  fti- 
mulated  the  exertions  of  the  moft  profound 
inquirers  into  fubjeAs  of  divinity;  we  cannot 
hope  for  much  novelty  at  the  prefent  time. 
Yet  perriaps  a  few  obfervations  may  be  found 
in  this  volunie,  which  may  place  the  fubjeds 
uiidi^F  diibuillen  iri.a  light  ibmewhat  different 
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vi  PREFACE. 

from  that  in  which  they  have  been  generally 
viewed. 

On  thole  particulars  which  create  a  diffe- 
rence of  opinion  among  Chriftians,  the  Author 
has  endeavoured  to  exprels  himfelf,  fo  as  to 
give  as  little  offence  as  poflible.     He  trufts 
that    his   fentiments    are    unprejudiced,   and 
wiflies  to  relpeA  all  who  may  differ  from  him 
on  confcientious  motives.  The  cenfures  which 
may  be  found  in  thefe  Difcourfes  are  not  de- 
ligned    for    any   particular  denomination   of 
Chriftians  ;  they  apply  only  to  the  prefump- 
tuous  and  felf-fufficient,  to  whatever  commu- 
nion they  may  belong.    While  he  laments  the 
Cxiftence  of  fchifm,  he  is  the  friend  of  uni- 
verfal  toleration  ;  and  while  he  condemns  the 
arrogance  of  the  illiterate,  he  cannot  but  re- 
fpeft  talents  and  knowledge,  wherever  they 
may  be  found.     But  while  the  Church  is  af- 
perfed  by  illiberality,  however  painful  contro- 
verfy  may  be,  its  true  friends  muft  ftand  for- 
ward in  its  defence  ;  and  while  a  fpirit  exifts 
which    is    intolerant   and  uncharitable,   and 
which  would  prove  fubverfive  of  found  learn- 
ing and  dignified  religion,  caution  cannot  be 
too  warmly  or  too  frequenti  r  recommended. 


PREFACE.  vU 

For  any  defeds  which  may  appear  in  the 
execution  of  the  following  work,  the  Author 
has  to  plead,  that  he  has  heen  afflidled  with 
fevere  illnefs  5  and  foon  after  the  commence- 
ment of  thele  Lectures  he  was  incapacitated 
from  the  ufe  of  books,  and  confequently  from 
the  corredion  of  his  own  pages  ;  and  for  the 
delivery  of  fome  he  was  indebted  to  the  kind 
afHAance  of  friends. 
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EXTRACT 


FROM 

THE  LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT 

OF  THE  LATB 

REV.  JOHN  BAMPTON, 

CANON  OF  SALISBURY. 


"  I  give   and   bequeath  my  Lands  and 

"  Eftates  to  the  Chancellorj  Matters,  and  Scholars 
"  of  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford  for  ever,  to  have  and 
"  to  hold  all  and  Angular  the  faid  Lands  or  Eftates 
♦'  upon  truft,  and  to  the  intents  and  purpofes  herein- 
"  after  mentioned  ;  that  is  to  fay,  I  will  and  appoint 
"  that  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Univerfity  of  Ox- 
•'  ford  for  the  time  being  fliall  take  and  receive  all 
"  the  rents,  iffues,  and  profits  thereof,  and  (after  all 
"  taxes,  reparations,  and  neceflary  dedudlions  made) 
"  that  he  pay  all  the  remainder  to  the  endowment 
"  of  eight  Divinity  Lefture  Sermons,  to  be  efta- 
"  blifhed  for  ever  in  the  faid  Univerfity,  and  to  be 
"  performed  in  the  manner  following  : 

"  I  diredl  and  appoint,  that,  upon  the  firft  Tuef- 
"  day  in  Eafter  Ternj,  a  LeAurer  be  yearly  chofen 


*'  by  the  Heads  of  Colleges  only,  and  by  no  others, 
"  in  the  room  adjoining  to  the  Printing-Houfe, 
"  between  the  hours^  of  ten  in  fhe  morning  and 
"  two  in  the  afternoon,  to  preach  eight  Divinity 
"  LeAure  Sermons,  the  year  following,  at  St. 
"  Mary's  in  Oxford,  between  the  commencement 
"  of  the  laft  month  in  Lent  Term,  and  tJte  end  of 
"  the  third  week  in  Aft  Term. 


ee 


Alfo  I  direft:  and  appoint,  that  the  eight  Di- 
"  vinity  Lefture  Sermons  fhall  be  preached  upon 
"  either  of  the  following  Subjedts — to  confirm  and 
"  eftablifli  the  Chriftian  Faith,  and  to  confute  all 
"  heretics  and  fchifmatics — upon  the  divine  au- 
"  thority  of  the  holy  Scriptures — upon  the  autho- 
"  rity  of  the  writings  of  the  primitive  Fathers,  as 
"  to  the  faith  and  praftice  of  the  primitive  Church 
"  — upon  the  Divinity  of  our  Lofd  and  Saviour 
*'  Jefus  Chrift— upon  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy 
**  Ghoft — upon  the  Articles  of  the  Chriftian  Faitfh, 
"  as  comprehended  in  the  Apoftles'  and  Niceile 
'*  Creeds. 

**  Alfo  I  diredV,  that  thirty  Copies  of  the  eight 
''"•  Divinity  Lefture  Sermons  Ihall-  be  always  print- 
"  ed,  within  two  months  after  th^y  are  preached, 

'*'  and  one  copiy  fhall  be  given  to  the  Chancellor 
^<  of  the  Univerfity,  and  ohe  copy  to  the  Head  df 

'"''  tvtry  College,  and  one  topf  td  the  Mayor  of  the 
«  city  of  Oxford,  and  one  copy  to  be  put  into  the 
"  Bodleian  Library  ;  and  the  expence  of  printing 
''' Ithettt  Ihall  be  paid  out  6f  the  revenue  of  the 
"^  Land  ttr  Efliates  giVferi  for  feftabli'fhing  the  Divi- 
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*'  nity  Lecture  Sermons  ;  and  the  Preacher  Ihall 
"  not  be  paid,  nor  be  entitled  to  the  revenue,  be- 
"  fore  they  are  printed. 

"  Alfo  I  dire£l  and  appoint,  that  no  perfon  fhall 
*'  be  qualified  to  preach  the  Divinity  Ledlure  .Ser- 
"  mons,  unlefs  he  hath  taken  the  Degree  of  Mafter 
"  of  Arts  at  leaft,  in  one  of  the  two  Univerfities 
*«  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge ;  and  that  the  fame  per- 
*'  fon  fhall  never  preach  the  Divinity  Ledture  Ser- 
"  mons  twice." 
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*  This  lift  is  taken  verbatim  from  Mr.  Falconer's  Bampton  Le£lum 
pflaftyear. 
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LECTURE  I. 


Hebrews  iii.  12. 

^ake  heedy  irethren,  lejl  there  he  in  any  of  you  an  evil 
heart  of  unbelief  ,  in  departing  from  the  living  God, 

X  HIS  exhortation  of  the  Apoftle  Is  founded 
on  an  aflurance  that  the  fcheme  both  of  the 
Mofaic  and  Chriftian  revelation  is  the  work  of 
God.  For  every  houfe,idLy&  he,  is  builded  by 
fame  man ;  but  he  that  built  all  things  is  God. 
And  Mojes  verily  was  faithful  in  all  his  houfe, 
CIS  a  fervant,  for  a  tejiimony  of  thofe  things 
which  were  to  be  fpolten  after;  but  Chrifi  as 
a  Son  over  his  own  lioiife ;  whofe  houfe  are  we^ 
if  we  hold  fafi  the  confidence  and  the  rejoicing 
of  the  hope  frm  unto  the  end^.  And  fubfe- 
quently,  in  the  words  of  the  text,  Taheheed, 
brethren,  lefi  there  be  in  any  of  you  an  evil  heart 
of  unbelief,  in  departing  from  the  living  God. 

aVer.  4,  5,  and(J* 
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?  LECTURE   L 

For  though  the  origin  of  our  faith  be  atteft- 
ed  by  a  feries  of  the  moft  fatisfadory  proofs, 
there  have  been  perverfe,  difputatious,  and 
wicked  chara6lers  in  every  period,  who  have 
denied  and  contradidled  its  authority. 

But  our  church  has  not  been  eftabUlhed  by 
the  mere  prefcriptive  ordinances  of  men  ;  it  has 
been  confirmed,  by  rational  inquiry  and  by  folid 
argument :  and,  having  been  purified  from  the 
corruption    of    former  ages,   and   triumphed 
over  perfecution,  is  at  length  fixed  on  fuch  a 
broad  and  firm  bafis,  that  while  it  has  the 
fulleft  confidence  and  rejoicing  of  hope  in  the  di- 
vine  power  that  fupports  it,  it  flirinks  not  from 
examination,  but  even  challenges  fair  invefti- 
gation.     Our  faith  at  the  fame  time  we  truft 
Is  fincere  ;  but  not  arrogant.     We,  would  re- 
commend to  thofe  who  are  in  error  or  in  doubt, 
who  are  feduced  or  hardened  through  the  de- 
ceitfulnefs  of  Jin,  to  endeavour  to  redlify  their 
tnifapprehenfions,  and   to  confirm  their  opi- 
nions on  the  fame  rational  principles  ;  to  prove 
all  things,  apd  to  hold  fajl  that  which  is  good. 
"But  while  we  are  thus  difpofed  to  promote 
liberal    and    honeft    inquiry,   we    muft,    we 
'ought  to  difcourage  that  prefumptive  and  un- 
yielding  fpirit    which  difdains  infl:ru(9:ion ;   a 
Ipirit,   which  ever  lince   the    publication    of 
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Chriftianity,  has  been  too  prevalent.  There' 
ftill  exift  tempers  too  proud  to  fufemit  to  con- 
viAion,  and  who  entertain  no  deference  for 
the  fentiments  of  others.  When  the  Saviour 
of  mankind  condefcended  to  receive  and  t6 
blefs  the  little  children  which  were  brought 
linto  him,  how  inftrud:ive  is  his  obfervation  ! 
Except,  faid  he  to  his  difciples,  except  ye  he 
converted,  and  become  as  little  children,  yeJhaU 
not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven^ . 

That  docile  temper,  which  is  neceflary  for 
the  attainment  of  human  wifdom,  can  alone 
qualify  us  to  become  wife  unto  Salvation. 
From  the  earlier  promulgation  of  the  dodrine 
of  Chrift  to  the  prefent  hour,  there  have  beeri 
opponents  hoftile  to  its  fublime  and  affeAion- 
ate  fcheme.  Many  who  have  pofTefled  talents, 
the  undeniable  gift  of  God,  in  the  proud  coh- 
fcioufnefs  of  that  pofleffion  have  employed 
them  iri  oppofition  to  the  giver.  They  have 
converted  the  light,  difpenfed  to  them  by  di- 
vine grace,  into  darknefs.  They  have  dared, 
according  to  the  allufion  of  one  of  Our  befi 
divines,  to  lift  the  arm  once  withered',  but 
tibw  ftrengthened,  againft  him,  who  waS 
^racioufly  pleafed  to  reftore  it  <= .     Thus,  while 
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they  pretend  to  boaft  of  natural  reafon,  thejr 
forget  how  much  intelledual  light  the  world 
has  derived  from  revelation.  They  judge  alone 
of  effeds.  The  waters  of  Marah  have  been 
fweetened ;  but  the  murmuring  children  of 
difobedience  are  unthankful  for  the  communi- 
cated fweetnefs.  From  period  to  period,  ad- 
verfaries  of  the  truth  have  advanced  in  a 
guilty  fucceffion,  and  have  tried  to  build  an 
impious  reputation  on  profanenefs  and  rebel- 
lion to  their  God,  and  their  Saviour.  Has  one 
been  fubdued  ?  Another,  equally  proud,  in  de- 
fiance has  entered  the  lifts,  alTumed  the  ar- 
mour of  the  vanquifhed,  or  tried  a  new  mode 
of  aflault.  Under  the  diredlion  however  of  a  di- 
vine Providence,  and  by  the  aid  of  reafon  and 
of  human  learning,  truth  has  ftill  triumphed  ; 
and  we  confidently  truft  it  will  ftill  remain 
fecure,  by  whatever  foes  it  may  be  attacked, 
by  whatever  fpecies  of  warfare  it  may  be 
aflailed. 

In  fuch  a  ftate  of  the  Church,  left  by  the 
appointment  of  God,  but  doubtlefs  under  the 
influence  of  his  holy  Spirit,  to  the  co-opera- 
tive powers  of  than,  the  neceflity  of  fucceffive 
and  vigilant  defenders  muft  be  obvious.  God 
having  done  all  for  his  viheyard,  which  his  in- 
finite wifd^im  thinks  fit,,  leaves  it  to  be  fenced 
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and  to  be  cultivated  by  human  means.  The 
utility  therefore  of  inftitutions  fimilar  to  this 
LeAure  muft  be  apparent ;  and  the  pious  in- 
tention of  the  Founder  will  deferve  the  ap- 
plaufe  and  reverence  of  pofterity ;  while  the 
extenfive  field  allowed  for  difcuflion  renders 
it  of  more  permanent  advantage.  As  new 
forms  of  objadion  are  tried,  they  may  meet 
ready  anfwers,  and  be  confuted  before  their 
baneful  effeAs  be  Ipread  to  any  extent.  Ar- 
guments, which  have  no  novelty  in  themfelves, 
may  acquire  new  fpirit  by  transfufion  through 
feveral  minds ;  and  what  one  defender  may  not 
elucidate,  another  rnay  render  more  luminous 
or  more  perfpicuous.  We  have  been  told  on 
the  higheft  authority,  that  it  needs  muji  he 
that  offences  will  come.  We  have  been  warned 
againft  perpetual  enemies  and  herelies.  While 
fuch  exift,  the  friends  of  the  church  of  Chrill 
muft  employ  everts  effort ;  they  muft  be  ever 
watchful ;  they  muft  be  always  clothed  in  the 
whole  armour  of  God,  the  hreqft-plate  ofright- 
eoufnefs,  the  Jhield  of  faith,  the  helmet  of  fal- 
vation,  the  fword  of  the  Spirit^,  ready  to  de- 
fend, to  combat  and  to  vanquilh. 
But  let  us  not  flatter  the  adverfaries  of  truth 
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with  a,dmittir)g  that  their  opinions  are  new ; 
for  it  will  be  found  that  they  have  as  little  of 
novelty  as  offeree.  In  fadt,  the  tenets  of  mo- 
dern unbelievers  are  the  mere  echoes  of  ob-i 
jedtions,  long  lirice  advanced,  and  long  fince 
filenced.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  opponents, 
of  a  divine  revelation  have  never  been  enabled 
to  offer  demonftration  of  any  fads  or  argu- 
ments which  militate  againft  it.  Their  ob- 
jedtions  are  all  of  a  negative  charader,  and, 
ferve  rather  to  evince  their  own  malice  or 
pertinacity,  than  to  weaken  the  evidences  of 
religion.. 

Since  then  all  the  obje^ions  of  infidels  are, 
of  this  negative  quality,  in  the  following  dif- 
courfcs  I  propofe  to  Ihew ;  that  the  evidences 
of  revealed  religioii  are  capable  of  a  v^ry  high, 
degree  of  demonftration  ;  that  the  fcheme  of 
divine  revelation  is  grand,  comprehenfive,  con- 
liftent  and  harmonious  in  its  general  defign  ; 
agreeable  to  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  and 
to  the  analogies  of  his  oeconomy  in  his  natu- 
ral and  moral  world.     In  the  courfe  of  this 
plan  I   fball   take  occafion   to  anfwer   feme 
charges    of  inconfiftence,   which    are    urged 
againft  the  Clergy,  by  the  two  oppofite  cha- 
radlers  of  unbelievers  and  fanatics. 

It  muft  be  obvious. that  fuch  a  defign  opens 
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a.  very  extenfive  field  of  difcufTion.  But  it 
will  be  purfued  only  with  a  reference  to  our 
limits  ;  and  although  the  topics  of  each  dif- 
courfe  will  be  varied,  yet  it  is  to  be  hoped 
they  will  confiftently  aiid  uniformly  tend  to 
the  fame  objetft. 

Since  every  mode  of  defence  has  long  been  • 
fuGcefefully  employed  by  the  able  and  inge- 
nious, novelty  can  fcarcely  be  expedled.  To 
bring  fome  arguments  into  a  confpicuous  light, 
to  extract  or  to  concentre,  Ls  all  which  can 
be  hoped ;  and  therefore  is  all  to  which  any' 
pretenfioilis  can  be  made. 

It  feems  to  be  permitted  by  divide  Provi- 
dence, that  error  fhould  be  oppofed  to  truth, 
Perhaps  the  latter  may  be  elicited  and  con- 
firmed by  the  fame  means  which  are  fuccefs- 
ful  in  human  difcovery.  Its  luftre  does  not 
indeed  burlt  on  us  with  irrefiftible  power,  but 
iheds  on  us  a  milder  light,  better  adapted  to 
our  capacity,  and  fo  illuminating  objedts,  that- 
they  are  at  once  rendered  acceffible  and  dif- 
tindt.  Lamentable,  however,  is  the  refledlion, 
that  though  the  invitations  of  God  and  a  Re- 
deemer to  mankind  are  altogether  engaging 
and  conciliatory ;  that  though  they  propofe 
nothing  which  can  give  offence  to  the  rational 
inquirer ;  that  though  they  are  calculated  to^ 
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improve  the  moral  ftate,  and,  it  fliould  feem, 
to  win  the  afFeftions  of  the  world ;  yet  they- 
have  ever  found  bitter  and  prejudiced  ene- 
mies ;  enemies  whofe  animofity  feems  even  ta 
be  fliarpened  by  the  benign  character  of  the 
dodrines  of  Chriftianity.  This  animolity  is  fo 
inflammatory  and  obftinate,  that  no  lenient 
application  avails.  Charity  cannot  appeafe  it: 
Love  cannot  win  it.  Mercy  is  fuUenly  re^- 
jeded  becaufe  gratuitoufly  offered ;  and  there: 
are  even  men  who  are  .willing  to  perifli  with- 
out aid,  rather  than  accept  the  divine  arm 
that  is  ftretched  out  to  fave  them.  It  is  im- 
poflible  that  Chriftianity  can  give  offence  on 
any  other  account  than  its  oppofition  to  the 
felfifh  and  depraved  palTions  of  mankind.  It 
cannot  therefore  be  rejedied  but  through  fome 
infatuation,  fome  attachment  to  error,  fome 
unconquerable  prejudice  or  infenfibility. 

Let  me  then  be  permitted  to  offer  fome  re^ 
marks  on  the  feveral  charadlers  and  motives^ 
of  unbelievers.  For  if  it  be  well  afcertained 
that  the  defigns  and  principles  of  the  infidel, 
however  candid  in  appearance,  are  really  un-- 
fair  and  malignant,  their  arguments  will  lofe 
much  of  the  force  with  which  they  are  of- 
fered, and  their  influence  will  be  confiderably- 
diminiflied.  While  the  unfufpeding  are  taught 
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to  believe  tliat  infidelity  difplays  a  fpirit  of 
liberality  and  fentimental  freedom,  and  even 
of  zeal  for  the  good  of  mankind,  they  are  faf- 
cinated  by  thefe  falfe  pretences.  But  let  the 
malk  be  withdrawn  ;  let  it  be  proved,  that 
the  wifdom  of  man  is  indeed  fooliflinefs,  that 
the  defign  of  the  infidel  is  not  to  lead  us  to  li- 
berty and  happinefs,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
that  his  arguments  have  a  tendency  to  fill  the 
mind  with  gloom,  diftruft,  and  defpair;  to  ruin 
all  preferit  comfort,  and  infallibly  lead  to  tem- 
poral as  well  as  eternal  mifery ;  then  indeed 
will  the  charm  of  delufion  be  diflblved,  and 
youth  and  inexperience  be  preferved  from 
utter  perdition.  ' 

There  is  a  fpirit  of  prefumption  which  re- 
ftnts  inftru6lion ;  and  the  temper  of  ingrati- 
tude is  often  fo  rancorous,  that  it  derives  a 
malicious  fatisfadion  in  repaying  bounty  with 
injury,  and  conciliation  with  infult.  As  lu- 
perftition  is  the  folly  of  the  grofs  and  ignorant 
multitude,  fo  infidelity  is  the  crime  of  the  pro- 
fligate of  every  defcription ;  the  refuge,  the  poor 
but  tranfient  confolation,  of  debauchery.  Thofe 
who  choofe  to  lead  a  bad  life  will  not  be  ready 
to  liften  to  the  perfuafion  or  to  the  dictates  of 
religion.  We  can 'therefore  eafily  account  for 
the  oppofition  of  carnal  minds.  Let  it  not  how- 
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ever  be  fuppofed  that  we  mean  to  aecufe  "all 
who  unhappily  adopt  fceptical  opiftions,  of  bad 
morals.    We  are  not  fo  uncharitable.    We  fin- 
cerely  grieve  that  there  ihould  fometimes  be 
found  men  of  exemplary  character,  who  yet 
are  under  this  melancholy  infatuation.  But  for 
fome,  who  are  better  informed,  we  muft  ac- 
count on  very  different  principles.  There  is,  un-: 
happily,  too  often  a  pride  in  letters.  Some,  whd ; 
efteem  themfelves  qualified  to  teach,  become- 
uneafy  under  prefcription  ;  and  wifli  to  be  the  . 
dictators  of  fcience,     Vahity  intrudes  into  the 
fandlity  of  the  ftudy ;  is  a  powerful  feducer,  ■ 
and  often  has  become  the  parent  of  infidelity. ' 
Since  to  tread  in  the  accuftomed  path  is  to  be 
left  in  a  crowd,  men  hope  from  every  devia- 
tion to  acquire  a  degree  of  pre-eminence,  or  at 
leaft  to  attra6t  obfervation.  He,  who  inculcates 
truth  already  received  can  alone  Ihare  diftinc- 
tion  with  the  multitude.  He>  who  contends  in 
the  ranks  may  exhibit  courage  of  the  higheft 
degree,  but  may  fail  of  diftindion ;  but  he,  who 
challenges  to  fingle  combat  enfures  the  notice 
of  every  eye.     Ambition  is  feldom  content  to 
fliare  its  honours :   it  claims  perpetual  fupe-' 
riority,  and  is  infatiate  of  glory.     But  fhould 
the  honours  ofvidory  not -always  be  attain- 
able by  the  difputant,  yet  even  doubt  gives  an. 
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air  of  importance,  and  is  a  vety  eafy  mode  of 
squiring  reputation.  It  is  a  fubftitute  for 
knowledge ;  fince  to  objed  is  ealier  than  to  de- 
fend. Very  little  talent  is  requifite  for  diftruft. 
Proof  and  demonftration  demand  deep  refearch 
and  confiderable  acquirement. 

There  is  another  fpecies  of  character,  either 
of  natural  or  acquired  apathy,  which  appears 
incapable  of  being  affe6ted  by  any  thing  great 
or  feeling.  This  infenlibility  of  temper  is 
perhaps  the  i^fult  of  habitual  indolence.  Thaifc 
thofe  (hould  be  indifferent  to  the  invitations 
of  religion,  .who  are  indifferent  to  all  that  is 
interefting,  is  what  may  be  expeded ;  but  this 
coldnefs,  though  it  may  not  amount  to  abfo- 
lute  infidehty,  though  it  may  not  producQ 
adive  enemies,  leffens  the  number  of  our 
friends.  There  are  many  who  are  fo  carelefs 
of  religion,  that  they  negled  to  examine  its; 
evidences  ;  and  there  are  others,  who,  hav- 
ing haftily  adopted  the  dodrines  of  infidelity, 
become  too  prejudiced  againft  revelation  to 
weigh  difpaffionately  the  arguments  which  are 
brought  in  its  fupport.  Thoufands  read  the 
works  of  unbelievers,  who  never  will  conlent 
toperufe  the  admirable  and  able  anfwers  whicb 
have  been  written  in  confutation  of  them. 
^;It  is  certain  that  the  temper  of  the  mind 
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materially  afFefts  our  religious  fentiments. 
cheerful  and  eafy  temper  will  incline  us 
look,  not  only  on  all  the  works  of  the  1 
mighty  with  delight,  but  to  love  his  mo 
perfedions,  and  to  feel  an  intereft  in  all  tl 
relates  to  him.  A  good  mind  eafily  amalj 
mates  with  religion;  but  one  foured  by  d 
content,  or  agitated  by  turbulent  paffions,  v 
admit  nothing  exhilarating,  and,  like  dee] 
colours,  will  abforb  the  rays  of  light.  Su 
characters  acquire  a  diftafte  for  all  that  is  go 
or  excellent,  and  delight  not  in  any  conte: 
plation,  which  has  a  tendency  to  promote 
love  and  veneration  of  the  divine  Beii 
They  look  upon  all  the  manifeftations  of  '. 
mercy  and  goodnefs  with  a  fuUen  and 
ilupid  indifference.  In  vain  the  fun  cherifl; 
or  enlightens  :  they  feel  not  its  warmth,  th 
are  not  kindled  into  love  or  gratitude.  Th 
exercife  reafon,  the  beft  gift  of  Heaven, 
fearching  for  arguments  againft  the  power  a 
the  providence  of  God.  In  his  perfeftic 
they  fearch  only  for  imaginary  error :  tli 
diftruft  divine  wifdom  becaufe  it  is  not  co 
raenfurate  to  their  finite  fcale  of  reafon  :  : 
deed  they  would  make  human  underflandi 
the  meafure  of  infinite  wifdom. 

I  Ihall  not  dwell  on  another  caufe  of  ( 
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jeAion  to  the  doctrines  of  our  blelTed  Saviour ; 
their  perfect  purity,  and  interdidion  of  all 
vicious  indulgence.  To  a  religion  that  recom- 
mends the  fubjugation  of  aU  irregular  defire, 
that  preaches  denial,  mortification,  refiftance  to 
temptation,  there  muft  ever  be  reludtant  hear- 
ers. Can  the  mifer  be  ealily  perfuaded  to  dif- 
fufe  in  bounty  what  he  has  accumulated  by 
long  and  tedious  parfimony  ?  the  rapacious 
to  reftitution  ?  the  irafcible  to  patience  ?  the 
revengeful  to  forgivenefs  ?  or  the  felfiih  to  the 
love  of  mankind  ? 

Of  Atheifts  we  need  not  treat,  fince  it 
may  reafonably  be  doubted  whether  fuch 
really  exift  ;  for  the  impious  often  confefs  by 
their  fears  the  weaknefs  of  their  boaft.  Pre-> 
.tenfions  to  fuch  difgufting  impiety  are  the  ef- 
fects of  mental  derangement,  and  are  always 
accompanied  with  a  total  depravity  of  morals. 
It  is  the  madnefs  of  wickednefs,  and  the  laft 
Hate  of  corruption.  But  the  manners  of 
the  Deift  are  more  inlinuating  and  plaufible, 
and  by  fuch  the  unfufpicious  are  too  eafily  de- 
luded. The  one  immediately  alarms  a  good 
mind,  and  he  carries  in  his  defiance  the  fame 
external  figns  of  ferocity,  which  chara6lerize 
animals  of  prey  :  the  other  is  at  once  fair 
and  venomous;  mild  and  fubtle;  gentle  and 
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treacherous :  his  words  are  enticing,  but  in- 
fufe  a  flow  and  a  fecret  poifon,  which  faps  the 
fnoral  conftitution,  and  vitiates  the  foul.  Scep- 
ticifm  is  fond  of  admiration,  and  no  zealot  is 
fnore  earneft  to  makeprofelytes  than  the  Deift: 
he  mull  be  gratified  with  his  circle  of  hearers 
and  admirers.  The  Infidel  never  retires  to  the 
defert  for  filent  meditation  :  he  muft  find' his 
Converts  in  fociety  ;  that  fociety  which  he 
difturbs  by  a  cruel  and  mifchievous  zeal,  arid 
whole  confidence  he  has  fliaken  by  delufive 
doubts.  The  preacher  of  irreligion  endeavours 
to  fafcinate  by  impofing  pretences  :  he  even 
afFefls  a  zeal  for  the  fervice  of  mankind,  and 
for  the  advancement  of  good  morals :  he 
affiimes  the  charafter  of  virtue  :  he  is  clothed 
in  humility  :  His  words  are  fmoother  than  oil," 
yet  he  they  very  /words  ;  the  poifon  of  qfps  is 
under  his  lips  ^:  he  talks  of  the  beauty  of 
that  virtue  which  he  does  not  pradtice  :  he 
difguifes  vice  under  the  fpecious  garb  of  fome 
excellence,  with  a  pomp  of  words  his  boaft 
is  of  human  reafon  and  of  human  fufficiency; 
while  he  is  the  dupe  and  the  flave  of  his  paf- 
fions  ;  and  his  life,  ever  at  variance  with  his 
profeffions,  proves  the  fallibility  of  his  lyllera.' 

e  Romans,  c.  iii.  V.  15. 
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■    But  though  the  pretences  of  Deifts,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  may  in  fome  refpedts 
differ,  their  object  is  the  fame.  They  affeA  the 
title  of  philofophers,  while  it  is  their  occupa- 
tion to  difluade  us  from  wifdom ;  not  to  dif- 
cover  truth,  but  to  diftort  it.  -They  have  been 
embodied  under  various  leaders ;  but  the  cham- 
pions are  all  fubtle,  adive,  and  bold.     They 
perfevere  with  conftancy  worthy  of  a  better 
caufe.     They  mingle  reputation  with  impiety, 
and  fyftematically  direft  their  aim  againft  the 
Rock  of  Ages.    But  the  fame  ambition,  which 
induces  them  to  rejedt  revelatioUj  infpires  each 
with  the  defire  of  being  the  author  of  a  fyf- 
tem ;  and,  whilll  they  are  at  variance  with 
each  other,  for  their  principles  are  inconfiftent, 
they  are  only  agreed  in  enmity  againft  the 
Gofpel.     But,  to  repeat  what  has  been  before 
obferved,  let  not  modern  unlDclievers  flatter 
themfelves  with  the  idea  that  their  lentiments 
are  novel :   all  they  advance,  if  it  have  a'ly 
variety,  is  merely  a  modification  of  the  leading 
principles  of  the  fchools  of  antiquity.     Thus 
the  eternity  of  matter  ;  the  fortuitous  concur- 
jrence  of  atoms  ;    the  irrefiftible  influence  of 
fate ;  philofophical  neceflity ;  obje6lions  to  a 
divine  Providence  from  apparent  imperfedlion 
m  his-  works  and  moral  government;  doubts 
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of  a  future  exiftence  -^  all  thefe  various  ques- 
tions were  agitated  by  ancient  philofophers* 
That  matter  proceeded  from  the  fubftance  of 
a  felf-exiftent  Deity,  and  that  after  a  period  all 
things  would  again  be  abforbed  in  him  ;  that 
he  would  then  exift  alone ;  that  after  another 
period  other  beings  would  be  again  produced 
from  him,  and  that  thefe  fucceflive  revolutions 
would  be  perpetual,  was  and  is  Hill  the  prevail- 
ing do<9:rine  of  the  Eaft.     The  Stoics  adppted 
this  opinion  as  well  as  the  Gnoftics,  who  per- 
plexed the  firft  preachers  of  the  Golpel.  Arifto* 
tie,  though  a  naturalift,  if  he  did  not  exprefsly 
deny  the  being  of  God,  yet  fuppofed  the  uni- 
verfe  to  have  exifted  from  all  eternity,  inde- 
pendent of  his  contrivance  or  wifdom.     Epi- 
curus, as  he  made  his  motive  atoms  the  original 
caufe  of  all  created  things,  conjedlured  that 
they  would  again  be  refolved  into  their  firll 
principles.     His  dodtrines  indeed  have  been 
the  favourite  tenets  of  the  greater  part  of  fub- 
fequent  philofophers.     Whether  fincerely  or 
not,  he  admitted  that  there  were  Gods  j  and 
that  there  is  a  God  modern  fceptics  admit. 
He  probably  was  influenced  to  this  confeffion 
by  the  fear  of  public  cenfure.     It  \s  to  be  fup- 
pofed that  fubfequent  fceptics  have  been  un- 
der a  fimilar  impreffion ;  and,  to  render  their 
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opinions  more  palatable,  grant  what  they 
doubt.  Yet,  while  he  confefled  the  exiftence 
of  popular  Gods,  he  denied  that  they  cared  for 
human  affairs.  And  is  not  this  the  argument 
of  thofe  who  deny  a  particular  Providence  ? 
He  talked  of  the  beauty  of  virtue,  but  remov- 
ed all  the  incentives  which  alone  could  give  it 
intereft  or  vigqjir.  Such  too  are  the  opinions 
of  thofe  fceptical  multitudes,  who  with  a  per- 
verfe  and  infatuated  ingratitude  appear  to  dif- 
dain  the  offers  of  Heaven ;  who  wifh  to  owe 
eternal  as  well  as  temporal  felicity  to  any 
caufe,  rather  than  to  the  bounty  of  their 
Creator.  They  will  neither  be  happy  in  the 
manner  which  infinite  wifdom  condefcends  to 
propofe,  nor  fubmit  their  underflandings  to 
God  himfelf.  They  attribute  excellence  to 
any  caufe  rather  than  to  him.  They  attribute 
the  efFedl  of  creative  power  rather  to  the  ef- 
forts of  nature,  than  to  the  intentions  of  the 
Deity.  They  grant  prefcience  and  contrivance 
to  inactive  matter,  rather  than  to  the  agency 
of  God;  and,  inflead  of  being  awakened  by 
the  proofs  of  his  wifdom  and  goodnefs  to  fen- 
timents  of  love  and  admiration,  they  receive 
all  this  intimation  with  coldnefs,  if  not  with 
abhorrence.  Of  the  origin  of  evil,  the  moll 
abfurd  ideas  have  been  entertained  by  the  Ori- 
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ental  Philofophers  ;  and  yet,  however  abfurd, 
they  form  the  grounds  of  all  objections  which 
are  ftill  made  againft  a  particular  Providence. 
Our  blefled  Lord  had  himfelf  to  contend  with 
the  Sadducees,  who,  following  the  doctrines 
of  their  founder  Sadoc,  maintained  the  fyftem 
of  materialifm,  and  denied  a  refurreAion  or 
future  ftate,  inferring  that  there  was  neither 
angel  or  fpirit.  On  the  whole,  we  can  trace 
every  modern  dogma  to  fome  ancient  fource. 
How  humiliating  muft  it  then  be  to  the  free- 
thinker, to  learn,  that  he  cannot  arrogate  to 
himfelf  the  praife  of  novelty,  which  is  his 
chief  inducement  for  objedling  to  ro'elation  ; 
that  his  favourite  pofitions  have  been  antici- 
pated, and  are  at  the  fame  time  as  deftitute  of 
originality,  as  they  are  void  of  folid  convic- 
tion ! 

The  miracles  of  our  blefled  Mafter  could  not 
be  denied  by  thofe  who  faw  them  ;  but,  agree- 
ably to  the  prejudices  of  the  times,  they  were 
afcribed  to  the  cooperation  of  evil  demons. 
Impofture  was  not  imputed  to  thele  efFeAs  of 
divine  power.  The  proofs  were  too  decifive 
and  public.  Such  impiety  was  referved  for 
fubfequent  ages,  who  could  fuggeft  it  with 
lefs  danger  of  confutation.  What  then  is  there 
©f  variety,  what  of  confiftency,   for  prefeht 
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/  Infidels  ?  Like  thofe  whom  Cicero  calls  minute 
philofophers,  their  difpofition  is  to  diminilh 
and  to  meafure  every  thing  by  a  minute  fcale. 
They  look  not  at  the  whole  fcheme ;  they 
confider  not  the  agreement  of  the  parts, 
the  unity  and  combinations  by  which  all 
becomes  great  and  magnificent.  Thus  they 
calculate  by  an  inverfe  ratio  and  by  fubdivi- 
lion,  and  are  incapable  of  enlarged  comprehen- 
lion. 

The  moft  interefting  fentirtient  which  the 
human  mind  can  entertain  is  that  of  its  con- 
nexion with  the  firft  and  beft  of  Beings.     If 
all  Deifts  do  not  endeavour  to  annihilate  this 
hope,  they  decidedly  weaken  its  foundation. 
They  fubftitute  human  inftead  of  divine  affur- 
ance  ;  they  reduce^that  to  conjecture  which 
ought  to  be  fixed  on  fome  folid  bafis.     Man 
may,  indeed,  by  the  light  of  nature,  entertain 
this  hope,  but  confidence  can  only  be  acquired 
from  revelation  ;  by  the  declaration  of  a  Be- 
ing who  is  mighty  to  fave.     This  only  can  be 
the  ratification  of  promife,  or  the  realizing  of 
hope. 

Now  what  is  the  fum  of  all,  to  which  thefe 
arrogant  pretenders  would  perfuade  us,  but  to 
furrender  the  compliacence  of  rational  convicr 
tion  for  fcepticifm  and  uncertainty  ?  to  inter- 
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rupt  the  connfidion  that  religion  ofters  be- 
tween the  foul  of  man  and  his  Maker?  to 
give  up  the  higheft  authority  for  vifionary  and 
earthly  fpeculation  ?  Faith  in  revelation  is  by 
fceptics  branded  v^ith  the  name  of  fuperftition. 
But  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  if  fuperftitioa 
confift  in  confiding  on  groundlefs  hope,  and 
trufting  infalfe  pretences,  no  fuperftition  can 
be  more  grofs  than  to  rely  on  thefe  erroneous 
and  vifionary  fyftems.  But  let  us  not  be  de- 
ceived ;  let  us  not  forfeit  the  fource  of  true 
happinefs  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  thofe,  who; 
though  they  may  be  wife  in  their  own  con- 
ceit, bring  no  aflurance  to  the  difpaffionate 
mind.  Let  us  not  be  cheated  of  our  reafon 
to  fwell  the  catalogue  of  the  difciples  of  the 
Infidel,  and  to  exchange  the  fobernefs  of  truth 
for  the  madnefs  of  impiety.  Good  men  expe- 
rience a  foothing  power  in  divine  truft  fuffi-r 
cient  to  foften  all  the  evils  and  the  alperities 
of  life.  It  is  this  happy  fl;ate  of  mental  tran- 
quillity that  infidels  and  enthufiafts  equally 
difturb  :  the  one  robs  the  foul  of  its  beft  fup- 
port,  a  confidence  in  the  promifes  of  his  Sa- 
viour ;  the  other  would  perfuade  us,  that  God 
is  partial  and  implacable.  Thus  the  mind, 
agitated  and  overwhelmed,  fliaken  with  the 
tempelt  of  doubt^  or  clouded  by  the  gloom  of 
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ddpair,  flies  to  vice  for  a  refuge,  and  the  fcene 
-  is  at  laft  too  freqaently  clofed  by  horrid  felf- 
deftru6tion,  or  by  the  flower  fuicide  of  intoxi- 
oatidiT.  When  we  calmly  weigh  all  the  argu- 
ments of  infidelity,  they  are  found  light  in- 
deed in  the  balance.  Wearied  with  the  con^ 
jeftural  perplexities  of  fophifts,  and  the  cla- 
mour of  difputants,  we  figh  for  ftronger  con- 
viction than  any  which  they  can  afford.  Dif- 
gufted  with  all  the  pomp  and  parade  of  meta- 
phyfical  inquiry,  and  fliaken  from  all  folid 
ground  and  hope,  we  fliall  perhaps  be  induced 
at  length  to  envy  the  humble  acquiefcence  of 
the  poor  woman  of  Syro-phcenicia,  of  whom 
we  read  in  the  Gofpel,  who  intreated  to  be 
fed,  if  it  were  only  with  the  crumbs  zvhich  fell 
ftom  the  Majlers  table^,  So  vaih  and  incon- 
cluflve  are  all  the  arguments  of  philofophy  I  So 
confolatory  and  fo  foothing  the  moft  diftant 
expe6tiation  of  the  promifes  of  the  Gofpel  of 
Chrift! 

I  have  before  obferved,  that  a  favourite 
tenet  of  the'Deifl;  is  the  fufiiciency  of  human 
reafon  for  the  conduct  of  life.  No  afl^ertion 
can  be  more  falfe.  Before  reafon  tan  ferve 
for  a  rule  of  life,  it  is  necefl"ary  that  men 
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fliould  underftand  and  agree  on  the  principles, 
the  limits,  and  the  extent  of  duty.  But  all 
niuft  be  capable  of  drawing  corred;  concluiions 
before  they  can  afcertain  the  rule;  Of  thefe 
fome  are  obvious,  but  many  extren^ely  intri- 
cate ;  and  therefore,  before  we  could  under- 
ftand our  duty,  we  ought,  on  their  principle, 
to  become  adepts  in  moral  fcience.  The  im- 
pradticability  of  this  is  evident;  for  life  would 
be  exhaufted  before  duty  could  be  underftood, 
and  knowledge  be  gained  too  late  for  pradlice. 
Vicious  habits  would  be  formed,  and  com- 
pletely eftablifhed,  before  we  could  correft 
them.  It  is  further  obvious,  that  a  fanAioa 
would  ftill  be  wanting  for  the  confirmation  of 
every  rule.  This  can  only  be  derived  from 
Heaven.  Thtis,  that  children  fliould  honour- 
their  parentis  may  be  deduced  from  natural  re- 
ligion ;  but  the  law'  of  God,  which  fays.  Ho- 
nour thy  father  and  thy  mother,  converts  ethi- 
cal excellence  i-hto  perfed:  righteoufnefs,  and 
the  ftill  voice  which  breathes  in  the  language 
of  nature  is  again  loudly  proclaimed  from 
Heaven.  But  it  is  clear,  that  the  ancient  philo- 
fophers  wfere  delirous  of  forming  fchools  from 
an  afFedation  of  fuperior  intelled.  They  were 
anxious  to  gain  difciples  to  flatter  natural  va- 
nity, but  they  cared  little  for  the  pradical 
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effed  of  their  inftrudions.  Many  of  them 
were,  beyond  contradi<ftion,  extremely  defec- 
tive in  morals,  and  for*  the  mass  of  mankind 
they  had  little  regard.  Now  if  it  could  be 
proved  that  any  nation,  or  even  fmall  focieties 
of  antiquity,  had  fo  far  profited  by  the  inftruc- 
tions  of  philofophy  as  to  have  exhibited  a 
living  teftimony^of  their  benefit,  and  of  the 
efficacy  of  unaffifted  reafon,  the  alTertion  of 
the  fceptic  would  be  eflablilhed.  But  as  this 
has  never  happened  ;  as  no  nation,  no  city  or 
fociety  of  the  world,  antecedent  to  the  com- 
ing of  Chrift,  has  given  fuch  proof,  it  is  evi^ 
dent  that  all  the  precepts  and  fchools  of  philo- 
fbphy  were  extremely  ineffeAual  for  this  pur- 
pofe. 

We  have  the  authority  of  Cicero  to  confirm 
the  aflertion ;  an  authority  which  cannot  be 
reafonably  queftioned.  It  may  be  urged,  that 
the  precepts  of  our  blefled  Saviour  have  not 
completely  ameliorated  thp  practice  of  man- 
kind, fince  much  vice  is  ftill  in  exiftence,  and 
the  Chriftian  world  ftill  deformed  with  crimes. 
At  prefent  it  will  be  fufficient  to  deny  this; 
for  we  may  boldly  aflert,  that  the  doArines  of 
Chrift  have  produced  confiderable  effed;  on 
fociety.  But  admit  the  contrary,  and  how 
would  that  recommend  the  light  of  reafon, 
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which  has  been  experimentally  defecSlive  ?  But 
with  refpedl  to  the  mode  of  inftrudion  adopt- 
ed in  the  Gofpel,  there  can  be  no  comparifon. 
The  moral  do6lrines  of  Chrift  are  fo  gene- 
ralized, that  they  apply  to  all  defcriptions  and 
to  all  capacities  of.  men.  Without  minute, 
detail,  they  afford  fuch  comprehenfive  and 
applicable  ru]es,  that  they  form  a  meafure  and 
a  principle  of  duty  for,  all  poflible  occafions 
and  contingencies.  Whereas  the  ethical  fyf-. 
tems  of  the  Gentile  world  were  full  of  intri- 
cacy, and,  to  be  underflood,  required  to  be 
deeply  ftudied.  ■        ..r     , 

One  method  of  calumniating  .revelation  is. 
to  call  it.  the  invention  of  prieftcraft  to  efta-; 
blifli  a  temporal  dominion  over  the  minds  of 
men  for  the  purpofes  of   ambition  and  in- 
terefl:. .   Now  though  fuch  objects  may  have 
been  the  aim  of  the  felfifh  and  the  artful,  yet 
this,  as   a  general  affertion,  is  falfe  and  un- 
founded.     Will   the  ,  conduct   of .  more  bar-- 
barous  ages  deflroy  the  truth  of  religion  ?   Or 
can  fuch  a  charge  now  be  urged  with  any  ef- 
fect ?   The  Proteftant  faith  is  founded  on  ra- 
tional inquiry,  and  the  renunciation  of  error. 
It  is  an  emancipation  from  the  flavery  of  fu- 
perflition  and  bigotry.     The  evidences  of  the 
truth  are  not  confined  to  the  Clergy.     Know-. 
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ledge ;  of  every  kind  is  now  univerfally  dif- 
fufed  in  Proteftant  countries.  The  eftablifhed 
Church  claims  no  exclufive  information  ;  but 
has  opened  the  Bible  for  the  infpedion  of  all 
eyes,  and  for  the  exarnination  of  all  who  may 
fqrutinize.  Free  accefs  is  given  to  refearch. 
We  pretend  to  no  myfteries  of  evidence.  Our 
arguments  are  fair,  and  our  difcuffion  candid 
and  liberal.  We  wilh  that  only  to  be  believed, 
which  may  be  fatisfadorily  proved.  But 
though  lefs  coarfe  accufers  do  not  afperfe  us 
with  fo,  vulgar  a  calumny,  they  infinuate  that 
we  are  influenced  by  a  felfifti  and  a  party  fpi- 
rit,  in  a  common  caufe.  Among  the  defenders 
of  the  faith  may  be  reckoned  Chriftians  of 
various  denominations,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  who  have  been  equally  diligent,  and 
who  have  been  eminently  cooperative  in  con- 
firming its  evidences.  It  will  be  found  too,  in 
the  eftabliflied  Church,  that  many  of  its  moft 
able  and  adive  defenders  have  not  been  ac- 
tuated by  wqrldly  motives.  Of  this  a  Hooker 
and  a  Mede  are  decifive  examples.  If  a  few 
members  of  the  ellablilhment  are  m  polTeffion 
of  high  emoluments,  let  not  the  illiberal  pro- 
ppfe  this  as  an  objedion  to  our  caufe.  That 
the  Church  Ihould  be  fupported  by  Tome  tem- 
poral advantages  is  highly  proper ;  and  a  juft 
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and  well  regulated  diftribntion  of  thefe,  to  fti- 
mulate  literary  exertion  and  induftry,  is  of  the 
greater  advantage  to  fociety.  There  are  thou- 
fands  of  our  body  who  feek  no  honour  but  that 
of  giving  glory  to  God,  neither  eagerly  nor  un- 
juftifiably  grafping  at  preferment,  nor  afFe6l- 
ing'  to  defpife  remuneration,  if  fairly  and  ho- 
nellly  to  be  obtained  ;  not  repining  at  the 
fuccefs  of  others,  but  content  "  to  eat  their 
"  bread  in  peace  and  privacy  •',"  to  meditate 
day  and  night  on  the  word  of  God,  and  to  la- 
bour without  cealing  to  do  the  will  of  their 
Father  which  is  in  heaven. 

To  objedl  to  a  refpedlable  provifion  for  the 
Clergy  betrays  a  mean  and  a  levelling  fpirit. 
There  is  no  poflibility  of  regulating  the  various 
orders  of  fociety  by  abftrad:  ideas,  and  there- 
fore learning  and  talents  are  not  alone  fuffi- 
cient  to  fupport  refpeft.  The  worldly-minded 
would  not  liften  to  the  doctrines,  but  rather 
fmile  at  the  voluntary  poverty  of  thofe,  who 
Ihould  dedicate  their  lives  folely  to  unprofit- 
able ftudy.  It  is  a  great  miftake  to  compare 
the  primitive  age  of  the  Gofpel  with  the  pre- 
fent.  Then  God  was  pleafed  to  fupport  the 
Church  by  ocular  demonft ration.     The  firft 

*•  Hooketi   ' 
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Chriftians  faw  and  believed  ;  and  yet  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Apoftles  were  oppofed  and  dif- 
puted  by  the  prefumption  of  their  cotempo- 
raries.  The  profperity  of  the  church,  at  prefent, 
depends  on  fecond  caufes,  under  the  lilent  in- 
fluence of  divine  grace. 

Another  reproach  of  the  Infidel  is,  that  a 
belief  in  -revelation  is  the  confequence  of  a 
blind  fuperftition.   This  we  deny.    To  look  to 
futurity,  and  in  diftrefs  to  fupplicate  a  fuperior 
power,  is  a  natural  lentiment.     Man  does  not 
alone  apply  to  Heaven  becaufe  he  is  under  the 
impreflion  of  fear,  but  becaufe  he  is  alfo  de- 
firous  of  good.     The  whole  of  life  is  a  ftruggle 
between  temporal  and  eternal  interefts  ;  and 
if  the  former  fometimes  prevail,  it  does  not 
therefore  follow  that  we  poflefs  no  convidtion 
of  the  fuperior  importance  of  the  other.     He 
may  lincerely  believe  in  the  truth,  who  has 
not  grace  fufficient  to  refift  temptation  :  even 
all  profligate  men  are  not  in  this  fenfe  Infi- 
dels.   They  may  always  be  promifing  them- 
felves   reformation.     But  here    lies    the  dif- 
tinftion :  if  we  confent  to  the  facrifice  of  prin- 
ciple, or  if,  having  no  faith,  we  profefs  what 
we  do  not  believe,  for  interefted  motives  only, 
this  is  indeed  deteftable  hypocrify.     If  men 
make  oftentatious  profeffions  of  humility,  or 
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of  voluntary  poverty,  to  cover  the  defigns  of 
artifice,  and  yet  betray  an  eagernefs  to  de^ 
ceive  ;  or  privately  enriching  themlelves 
overreach,  or  take  advantage  of  a  neighbour, 
their  religion  is  indeed  vain.  Turn  over 
the  pages  of  biographical  hiftory :  many  will 
be  found,  who  have  arrived  at  dignity  by  the 
fair  and  direct  path  of  learning  and  virtue, 
You  may  read  the  annals  of  many  who  have 
relu6lantly  embraced  higher  ftations,  and 
have  been  induced  to  facrifice,  what  they  have 
preferred,  private  tranquillity,  becaufe  they; 
have  been  perfuaded  that  they  muft  make  the 
lacrifice  to  public  utility,  and  to  the  fervice  pi 
God,  Let  us  then  hear  no  more  of  the  charge 
of  prieftcraft.  If  revelation  be  true,  God  will 
no  more  fufFer  the  lins  of  men  to  extinguilh  its. 
light,  than  he  will  fufier  an  ecUpfe  to  produce- 
permanent  darknefs. 

To  prove  our  lincerity  in  the  Chriftian  faith, 
it  is  not  neceffary  that  we  fliould  renounce  the. 
world  ;  for  that  would  be  to  forfake  our  pofls, 
and  to  betray  the  caufe  :  but  lincerity  rather ^ 
requires  us  to  fliew  our  light  unto  men,  and 
to  Jight  the  good  fight  of  faith,  ^  that  we  may 
be  more  than  conquer ers  through  him  that  loved 
us}:.    Need  we  recount  the  fufferings  of  mar-i 

'  I  Tim.  vi.  12.        I' Rom,  viii.  37, 
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tyts  ?  of  a  Cranmer,  a  Latimer,  or  a  Ridley  ? 
No !  But  we  can  appeal  to  the  hiftory  of  a 
Berkely,  to  prove  the  dilinterefted  conduct  of 
the  defenders  of  religion,  and  of  the  pallors  of 
our  Church ;  and  we  may  add,  that  the  Clergy 
have  fhewn,  and  it  is  humbly  prefumed  ftill 
difplay,  a  noble  and  a  generous  zeal  for  the 
caufe  in  which  tb^y  are  iehgaged. 

What  muft  be  the  dying  reflexions  of  that 
man,  who  has  rilked  eternal  happinefs  for 
the  chance  of  a  profligate  reputation,  or  who 
from  deliberate  malice  has  endeavoured  to  in- 
jure the  caufe  of  religion  ?  Will  he  not  then 
he  reminded  by  confcience,  that  he  has  contri- 
buted to  contaminate  innocehce,  to  defile  vir- 
tue, to  weaken  the  blifsful  fuggeftions  of  hope, 
to  add  pangs  to  doubt,  to  flaarpen  the  agonies 
of  defpair  and  the  filings  of  remorfe,  to  flied 
darknefs  over  the  dawn  of  inquiry,  to  indurate 
the  feelings,  to  nip  the  bloflbms  of  expeAa- 
tion,  and  to  render  the  whole  of  prefent  exift- 
ence  wretched  and  inconfolable  ?  that  he  has 
endeavoured  to  fliake  the  bafis  of  all  truth,  to 
injure  the  heft  interefts  of  man,  to  teach  chil- 
dren ingratitude,  governors  tyranny,  and  fub- 
je(fts  rebellion  ?  that  he  has  endeavoured  to 
diflurb  focial  order,  and  to  introduce  anarchy 
and  confuflon  in  its  place  ?  How  dreadful  muft 
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his  dying  refledion  be,  who  has  invented  a 
more  efficacious   and  adire  poifon,  who  has 
given  occalion  to  all  pofterity  to  bewail  the 
perverfion  of  his  talents,  and  to  lament  the 
hour  of  his  birth  ;  who  has  contributed  to  ac- 
celerate the  corruption  of  youth,  and  the  for- 
rows  of  grey  hairs  !   Such  are  the  fruits  of  in- 
fidelity !  Such  are  the  thorns  which  muft  ren- 
der the  bed  of  death  more  painful !  Compare 
this  with  the  departing  hour  of  his  life,  who 
can  recolleft  the  utility  of  his  days  ;  who  has 
contrived  new  modes  of  reducing  the  miferies, 
or  of  adding  to  the  comforts  of  exiftence ;  who 
has  enlarged  the  dominion  of  goodnefs,  and 
turned  many  to  righteoufnefs. 

Finally  ;  from  the  contraft,  let  me  be  per- 
mitted to  caution  the  younger  part  of  my  hear- 
ers againft  the  fallacious  and  fedudlive  perfua- 
fions  of  infidelity.  Be  aflured,  that  however 
the  unbeliever  may  be  elated  with  his  own 
imaginary  triumphs,  yet  happily  he  cannot 
fupport  his  arguments  by  pfoof :  he  has  no 
demonftration :  he  may  irritate  our  feelings, 
but  cannot  confound  the  hope  that  is  in  us : 
if  you  hear  his  objection  and  his  aflurances,  you 
will  find,  on  examination,  that  the.firft  are 
merely  negative,  the  other  groundlefs.  The 
pretender  to  Atheifm  will  tell  you  that  there 
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is  no  God,  and  confequently  no  hope  or  fear 
from  futurity.     From  him  your  own  obferva- 
tion  will  induce  you  to  turn  with  difdain,  be- 
caufe  every  thing  within  you,  and  every  thing 
without,  confute  his  affertions.    B6  affured, 
that  while  he  would  thus  rob  you  of  confi- 
dence, he  will  caft  a  difmal  gloom  over  the 
whole  of  your  exiftence,  prefent  and  future; 
that  he  will  fteal  the  light  from  you,  and  con- 
lign  you  to  a  depth  of  tenfold  darknefs.     The 
Deift  chills  the  foul  with  a  frigid  apathy.     He 
will  tell  you  that  God  is  good ;  but  has  not 
condefcended  to  beftow  his  attention  on  his 
creatures.     Thus  he  will  teach  ygu  to  hunger 
for  the  bread  of  life,  but  forbid  you  to  expeft 
to  tafte  of  it.     Cruel  and  melancholy  profpedl ! 
more  embittered  by  the  afliirance  of  the  re- 
ality of  that  goodnefs,  which  you  are  not  to 
expe6t  to  Ihare.     If  then  God  regard  us  not, 
if  he  have  not  been  pleaied  to  reveal  his  will 
to  us,  if  all  the  expedtation  on  which  we  have 
been  taught  to  rely  be  without  foundation,  in 
what  are  you  to  truft  ?  In  this  child  of  duft 
and  aflies,  in  this  fallible  individual,  who  af- 
fures  us  that  he  has  a  fyftem,  which  is  to  fup- 
port  and  €ire6l  us  under  every  trial ;  a  difco- 
very,  which  has  efcaped  all  penetration  but 
his  own  ?  He  recommends  to  us  a  diftruft  of 
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the  wifdom  of  an  infinite  Being,  and  invites  us 
to  confide  in  the  infed  of  a  day.     He  takes 
avs^y  the  foundation  of  hope  ;  he  leaves  us 
nothing  to  cheer  the  fadnefs,  or  to  foothe  the 
pains  of  exiftence.    We  are  overwhelmed  with 
misfortune  ;  we  are  excruciated  by  pain  ;  we 
linger  under  the  tortures  of  difeafe ;  we  pine 
under  the  languor  of  ill-health.     Where  is  our 
confolation  ?  Only  the  help  of  man  ;  of  a  be- 
ing who,  in  fuch  cafes,  often  cannot  relieve 
us.    We  find  ourfelves  finking  into  the  grave ; 
that  grave  which  he  has  made  for  us  a  land  of 
doubt  and  of  darknefs.    We  are  forbid  to  trufi: 
in  the  only  power  which  can  help.  The  bitter- 
nefs  of  death  is  rendered  ftill  more  bitter.    We 
are  to  fee  our  dearefi:  connections  and  friends 
dropping  around  us.    Thofe  whom  we  tender- 
ly love  are  torn  afunder  with  the  diftradteds 
fear  of  eternal  feparation.  Under  fuch  circum- 
ftances,  we  are  perfuaded  to  reject  that  divine 
Comforter  who  offers  and  can  give  that  peace 
of  mind,  which  the  world  cannot  give.    We  are 
to   rejed:   the  promifes   of  revealed   religion, 
which  alone  afford  rational  hope  and  firm  con- 
viction.    Yirtue  flruggling  to  improve  in,  the 
fchool  of  afHidion  is  to  fink  into  for^effulnefs, 
and  all  moral  excellence  to  perifh.  Charity,  and 
goodnelS,  which,  if  not  immortal,  mufl  be  al- 
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lowed  to  merit  immortality,  ate  to  be  fcatter- 
ed  like  the  fragrance  in  the  air.  When  we  are 
folicited  by  fome  urgent  temptation,  we  arc 
not  to  alk  grace  or  affiftance  of  God,  but  to 
recal  to  mind  the  beauty  of  virtue  ;  as  if  pre- 
fent  gratification  could  be  refilled  by  abfl:ra6l 
conceptions.  Can  this  be  expeded  by  the  found 
philofopher?  Does  not  this  betray  an  igno- 
rance of  human  nature  ?  Is  not  this  to  forget 
that  men  often  admire  what  they  cannot  love, 
and  that  ad:ion  and  fpeculation  are  very  dif- 
tind  ?  That  this  piAure  is  not  overcharged, 
mull  be  evident  to  all  who  think  coolly  and 
impartially.  Let  us  then  turn  from  this  dreary 
prolped,  to  the  confolatory  invitation  of  the 
glorious  Gofpel  of  Jefus  Chrill :  het  us  hold 
fafi  the  profeffion  of  our  faith  without  waver- 
ing, and  take  heed  that  none  of  us  entertain  an 
evil  heart  of  unbelief,  in  departing  from  the 
living  God. 
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Romans  i.  0,0. 

T^e  invifible  things  of  him  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  were  clearly  feen,  being  underflaod  hy  the 
things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and 
Godhead ;  fa  that  they  are  without  excufe. 

1  HESE  words  of  St.  Paul,  as  well  as  various 
Other  paflages  of  the  Scriptures,  alTert  the  ma- 
nifeftations,  of  an  omnifcient  and  omnipotent 
Creator  in  the  phenomena  of  the  natural  world. 
The  Apoftle  reprehends  the  errors  of  thofe  fpe- 
culative  men,  who,  in  the  vanity  of  their  ima- 
ginations, had  loft  light  of  the  m oft  obvious 
truth,  and  had  neglected  to  draw  fuch  in- 
ference from  fads  as  could  fcarcely  even  ef- 
cape  the  vulgar ;  profejing  thenifdves  to  he 
wife,  they  became  fools :  for  even  to  the  vulgar 
all  created  things  muft  appear  to  have  their 
origin  from  a  fupreme  Being;  becaufe  that 
which  is  known  of  God  is  manifeji  in  them,  for 
God  hathfhewed  it  unto  them ;  becaufe  the  in- 
vifible things  of  him  from  the  creation  of  the 
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world  are  clearly  feen,  being  underfiood  hy  the 
things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and 
Godhead.  Before  we  can  entertain  any  faith  in 
the  Chriftian  revelation,  it  is  neceflary  for  us  to 
poflefs  a  firm  conviction  of  the  dodtrine  of  a  par- 
ticular providence,  vs^hich  conftitutes  the  bafis 
of  revelation.  It  will  therefore  be  requifite,  in 
the  following  difcourfe,  to  fhew  that  the  ope- 
ration of  God  in  the  natural  world  is  perpetual 
and  uninterrupted  ;  and  we  muft  fo  adjull  the 
ftatement  of  fafts,  that  it  may  be  underftood 
how  far  he  employs  fecond  caufes ;  how  fub- 
fervient,  and  how  extremely  limited  thefe  are ; 
and  that  they  never  ought  to  be  mifi:aken  for 
their  Author,  whofe  vigilance  is  ever  actively 
fuperintendant ;  hy  whom  all  things  live,  and 
move,  and  have  their  beings  ;  ivho  made  the 
heaven,  and  the  heaven  of  heavens,  with  all  their 
hqfls;  the  earth,  and  all  things  that  are  therein, 
and  who  preferveth  them  all,  and  whom  all  the 
hojls  of  heaven  worfhip. 

The  grand  principle  of  religion  is  the  being 
of  a  God,  from  which  all  our  obligations  and 
our  duties  flow.  But  it  is  of  the  higheft  im- 
portance, as  the  ground  of  the  Chriftian  faith, 
that  we  fliould  acquire,  not  only  a  convidion 

a  Aa&xvii,  a8. 
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-of  the  beings  but  alfo  of  the  particular  provi- 
dence of  the  Deity-  We  muft  believe  that  he 
is  immediately  concerned  in  the  works  of  na- 
ture and  of  grace :  for  it  has  been  the  conftant 
aim  of  Deifts  to  leflen  our  confidence  in  the 
immediate  interpofition  of  a  God ;  and  fince 
they  have  not  dared  to  deny  his  being,  they 
have  laboured  to  reprefent  him  as  an  impaffive 
fpediator  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  natural  w^orld. 
Suppofe  the  contrary  ;  admit  God  to  be  an- 
xious for  the  happinefs  and  vi^elfare  of  man, 
and  all  his  vi'orks  of  creation ;  and  all  the  fy{- 
tems  and  arguments  of  the  fceptic  lofe  their 
foundation.  The  dodtrines  of  our  bleffed  Lord 
on  this  head  are  fo  exprefs,  that  we  cannot  he- 
fitate  to  place  implicit  confi.dence  in  the  fuper-- 
intendence  of  a  particular  providence.  For, 
not  to  infift  on  all  his  recommendations  of 
faith  and  of  prayer  ;  his  promifes  of  grace,  of 
Ipiritual  aid,  and  of  a  divine  Comforter;  he 
tells  us,  that  the  very  hairs  of  our  head  are  all 
7iumhered^;  that  not  a  Jparrow  falls  to  the 
ground  without  our  Father^.  And  he  grounds 
our  truft  in  the  Gofpel  promifes  on  this  prin- 
ciple. When  he  informs  us,  that  we  ought 
not  to  be  over  folicitous  about  temporal  affairs, 

b  Matt.  X,  3.  «  Vec.  29. 
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he  remarks.  Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air,  for 
they  fow  not,  neither  do  they  reap,  neither  ga- 
ther into  hams,  yet  your  heavenly  Father  feed- 
eththem.  Are  ye  not  much  better  than  they  9 
In  another  place,  he  fays.  Are  not  five  fpar- 
rows  fold  for  two  farthings  ^  and  not  one  ■  of 
them  is  forgotten  before  God.  Ye  are  of  more 
value  than  many  fparrows^.  In  thefe  inftances 
his  inference  is  drawn  from  this  confideration, 
that  if  the  meaner  parts  of  the  creation  be  not 
beneath  the  immediate  and  conftant  care  of 
the  Creator,  we  may  conclude,  that  beings 
who  hold  a  fuperior  rank  muft  be  proportion- 
ably  greater  objedls  of  heavenly  regard. 

I  fhall  therefore,  in  the  firfl:  place,  endeavour 
to  fupport  the  doctrine  of  a  fuperintending  firft 
Caufe,  in  oppolition  to  thofe  opinions  which 
have  a  tendency  to  attribute  all  the  order  and 
beauty  of  the  creation  to  fecond  caufes. 

I  Ihall  then  Ihew,  that  fecond  caufes  are  not 
independent  of  the  firft,  becaufe  they  exhibit 
marks  of  fubordination ;  and  that  there  are  re- 
lations and  analogies  throughout  nature,  which 
prove  that  all  effeds  proceed  from  one  and  the 
fame  origin,  and  contribute  to  promote  one 
grand  and  complete  defign, 

^  Lvkexii,  6,  *r. 
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Modern  fceptics  have  attempted  to  refer  the 
admirable  contrivance  of  the  Deity,  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  all  created  matter,  to  voluntary  ef- 
forts of  nature  towards  perfection,  by  gradual 
advance.  But  who  does  not  perceive,  that  to 
attribute  produdive  powers  to  fecond  caufes  is 
to  render  the  final  caufe  of  lefs  importance ; 
and  if  created  matter  can  adl  by  principles  that 
■are  in  themfelves  efficient  and  independent  of 
the,great  Author  of  nature,  then  his  care  be- 
comes lefs  neceflary,  and  the  dodlrine  of  a  par- 
ticular providence,  the  firfl:  and  the  beft  ground 
of  fupport  under  adverfity,  is  annihilated  or 
■weakened.  The  dodlrine  before  us  is  a  modi- 
fication of  the  atomical  iyftem.  It  fuppofes 
certain  particles  of  matter  to  exift,  endowed 
with  peculiar  propenfities,  which,  however 
fliapelefs  at  firft,  yet,  by  continued  appetence 
and  adlion,  acquire  organization  and  forms, 
ihpugh  by  an  almoft  imperceptible  procefs. 
It  is  admitted,  that  this  change  may  be  the 
work,  of  indefinite  ages,  as  thefe  philofophers 
believe  the  world  to  be  of  a  much  longer  date 
■than  revelation  affures  us,  for  they  regard  the 
wifdom  which  is  from  above  with  perfedt  in- 
difference. They  confidera  fucceffion  of  thou- 
sands of  ages  as  favourable  to  their  plan.  They 
adopt  the  old  opinion  of  the  eternity  of  matter, 
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and  of  a  circle  of  revolving  years,  in  which  all 
things  fade  and  revive  again  and  again.  Hav* 
ing  advanced  the  exiftence  of  prolific  fibres, 
they  fuppofe  them  by  continual  efforts  and 
a6lion  to  arrive  at  length  to  a  date  of  being 
continually  capable  of  further  perfection.  But 
it  is  abfurd  to  admit,  that  matter  can  become 
organized  by  volition.  On  the  contrary,  the 
volition  and  the  pOwer  of  adlion  would  rather 
naturally  fucceed  organization.  True  philofo* 
phy,  with  more  pretenfions  to  credit,  fhews 
us,  that  all  created  beings  have  come  from  the 
hands  of  their  Maker  exaftly  provided  with 
fuch  means  of  increafe  and  prefervation  as  he 
intended ;  and  though  by  exercife  thofe  powers 
may  be  developed  and  expanded,  yet  that  they 
can  no  more  add  of  themfelves  to  their  capa- 
cities, than  the  fea  can  by  its  own  efforts  in* 
creafe  the  quantity  of  its  fluid ;  or  matter,  inde- 
pendent of  fijjed  laws  or  the  will  of  the  Crea- 
tor, augment  its  power  of  attradion.  The  ad- 
vocates of  this  dodrine  have  confounded  a 
principle  of  felf-prefervation  with  that  of  ad- 
vancement or  production.  The  Almighty,  for 
inftance,  has  endowed  the  whole  fyftem  of  na- 
ture with  fome  faculties  of  renovation  or  of 
reftitution,  within  prefcribed  limits,  but  has 
placed  impaffable  boundaries  to  the  perfection 
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of  his  admirable  works.  laa  mutable  ftate  of 
things,  it  is  impoffible  but  that  accident  muft 
injure  the  moft  perfect;  and  to  repair  thefe  pro- 
bable or  poffible  injuries,  nature  is  undeniably 
poffelTed  of  certain  capabilities  ;  but  thefe  are 
abfolutely  limited.  In  the  animal  world  we 
find  provifions  for  fupplj  in  cafe  of  injury  or 
lofs.  If  in  animjils  a  bone  be  broken,  nature 
is  provided  with  matter  to  form  a  callous, 
which  ferves  to  reunite  and  llrengthen  the  in- 
jured part.  An  animal  oil  is  conftantly  fup- 
plied  to  lubricate  the  joints  ;  and  to  reftore  the 
perpetual  wafte  of  the  folids  or  the  fluids  there 
is  a  conftant  renovating  principle.  In  the  vct 
getable  kingdom  this  principle  is  varioufly  ex- 
hibited. Plants  have  other  methods  of  in- 
creafe  belide  that  of  the  feed.  Some  are  in- 
creafed  by  the  feparation  of  the  root,  of  the 
branches,  or  even  buds ;  which  then  become 
new  plants,  and  in  this  refemble  the  inferior 
tribes  of  animal  life,  fuch  as  the  polypi.  Some 
plants  fend  forth  fuckers,  by  which  they  be- 
come multiplied ;  fome  increafe  by  their  very 
leaves,  or  what  may  feem  to  be  equivocally 
leaves  or  branches;  but  it  is  evident  that 
no  animal  or  vegetable  genus,  lince  it  came 
from  the  hands  of  its  Maker,  has  increafed 
the  number  of  its  parts  or  faculties.     There 
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can  be  no  truth  more  clearly  eftabliflied,  than 
that  God  has  fixed  to  all  nature,  a,s  to  the 
waves  of  the  ocean,  bounds  which  they  never 
Ihall  pafs.  That  the  works  of  the  creation  are 
governed  by  laws  imprelTed  on  them  by  the 
Almighty,  and  not  by  any  partial  faculties  of 
their  own,  muft  be  apparent  from  the  great 
frugality,  and  the  whole  courfe  of  nature. 
Throughout  the  fyllem  of  created  things  there 
evidently  appears  one  regular  defign ;  and,  how- 
ever the  Deity  in  his  infinite  wifdom  may  be 
pleafed  to  make  occafional  deviations,  yet  thefe 
are  Hill  fubfervient  to  a  general  and  uniform 
firapJicity. 

Were  matter  capable  of  felf-organization, 
befides  the  deficiencies,  which  would  inevitably 
be  confiderablci  unlefs  it  were  poflefled  both 
of  prefcience  and  fupreme  power,  there  would 
be  great  incongruity  and  contrariety  in  the  fe- 
veral  parts  of  the  fame  animal  or  vegetable. 
Animated  forms  could  not  be  fupported,  be- 
caufe  the}'^  would  be  defective  in  neceflkry  and 
indifpenfable  organs;  the  procefs  of  vegetation 
would  be  interrupted  in  plants  from  a  fimilar 
deficiency.  Now,  though  there  is  much  di->, 
verfity  in  the  corporeal  ftructure  of  animals, 
and  great  variety  in  the  forms  and  habits  of 
vegetables,  yet  thefe  phenomena  are  all  redu^ 
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cible  to  evident  defign.  Animals  which  creep 
on  the  earth  are  not  provided  with  the  means 
which  enable  fome  to  afcend  into  the  air,  or 
others  to  float  in  the  water.  Plants  again, 
which  inhabit  the  colder  regions,  are  provided 
with  the  means  of  enduring  a  tempeftuous  cli- 
mate ;  thofe  which  are  to  flburifli  in  the  parch- 
ing defert  are  fupplied  with  peculiar  means  of 
imbibing  the  moifture  of  the  atmofphere,  and 
of  enduring  a.  long  Hate  of  aridity.  In  all 
creatures,  and  in  all  vegetables,  there  are  pro- 
vilions  peculiar  to  the  habits,  the  local  fitua- 
tion,  and  the  purpofes  of  each ;  infinitely  in- 
deed diverfified,  yet  all  fubfervient  to  one 
grand  and  fimple  defign,  which  pervades  the 
whole  of  nature,  and  bespeaks  the  uniform  in- 
tention of  the  benevolent  and  great  Creator. 
All  the  parts  contribute  to  a  beautiful  and  ad- 
mirable fyftem,  proving,  beyond  all  poflibility 
of  contradid;ion,  the  divine  wifdom  which  ani- 
mates, which  diredls,  and  which  has  planned 
the  whole.  There  are  the  fame  peculiar  traces 
of  Ikill,  which  we  difcover  in  the  artificial 
works  of  men  of  eminent  ingenuity.  Thus  all 
the  works  of  God  tend  to  harmony  and  con- 
gruity  of  defign,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  tha 
lyftems  of   the  heavenly  bodies  the  fuperior 
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or  fubordinate  operations  are  governed  by  one 
law,  and  tend  to  the  f^ne  point  of  gravity; 

But  an  argument  has  been  drawn  from 
fpontaneous  vitality,  or,  in  other  words,  the  fa- 
cility by  which  animals  of  lefs  perfeft  orgatii* 
zation  are  increafed,  in  favour  of  a  limilar  pro- 
cefs  of  formation  of  the  more  perfed.  Thus 
the  various  fpecies  of  polypi,  whether  larger 
or  microfcopic,  may  be  multiplied,  like  plants, 
by  cutting  or  felf-dividing.  This,  however,  is 
only  a  flight  deviation  of  the  order  of  nature; 
is  at  the  fame  time  extremely  limited,  andfub- 
jed;  to  fixed  law.  It  would  be  abfurd  from 
hence  to  conclude,  that  more  perfed  animals 
or  plants  ever  had  fuch  an  origin  ;  that  an  oak 
had  been  produced  from  a  mofs,  or  a  lion  from 
an  infed. 

It  has  often  been  urged  againft  the  dodrine 
of  cafual  produdions,  that  when  we  view  any 
complicated  machine,  we  naturally  conclude 
that  it  had  fome  contriver  and  maker.  It  has 
been  further  obferved,  that  fljould  fuch  a  ma- 
chine by  accident  be  injured  or  difordered,  and 
in  this  ftate  fliould  we  again  view  it  and  find 
this  diforder  redified,  we  fliould  naturally  con- 
clude that  this  was  the  effed  of  fame  flcill  fimi- 
lar  to  that  by  which  it  was  at  firft  formed. 
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This  undoubtedly  would  be  the  inference  of 
one  who  had  never  before  feen  fuch  an  inftance 
of  human  contrivance.  To  this  let  it  be  added, 
that  it  is  perfedly  unnatural  to  imagine,  that 
even  a  human  artift  could  be  indifferent  to 
the  effedl  of  any  fpecimen  of  great  ingenuity 
which  was  the  refult  of  his  own  contrivance. 
Now  it  is  highly  reafonable  to  infer,  that  the 
Divine  Artificer  is  not  regardlefs  of  his  moft 
admirable  works.  A  difference  does  indeed 
exift  between  the  art  of  man  and  the  wifdom 
of  God.  Human  capacity  being  extremely  li- 
mited, the  works  of  man  are  liable  to  many 
defeifts,  and  require  perpetual  reparation.  The 
works  of  God  are  exquifitely  formed,  and  we 
may  obferve  in  all,  that,  for  the  period  of  du- 
ration to  which  they  are  deftined  to  laft,  there 
are  principles  of  renovation  and  repair.  This 
is  evident  in  the  human  frame,  which  is  fo 
conftituted  by  nature,  thdt  for  a  limited  fpace 
of  time  it  is  provided  with  the  means  of  pre- 
fervation  and  renovation.  This  too  is  evident 
in  many  fpecies  of  animals,  which,  if  by  acci- 
dent a  limb  be  loft,  have  that  lofs  fupplied  by 
the  acceffion  of  new  ones,  iimilar  to  vegeta- 
tion :  an^,  laftly,  this  is  evident  in  plants,  in 
Ayhich  there  is  a  regular  provifion  for  reftoring 
parts  that  are  injured  or  deftroyed.     Here  the 
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philofopher  may  affert,  that  God,  having  af^ 
forded  fuch  modes  of  renovation  and  fupply, 
may  leave  the  whole  procefs  of  nature  to  goon, 
on  thofe  perpetuating  and  renovating  princi- 
ples, independent  of  any  particular  interpofi- 
tion.     But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  this  extra- 
ordinary provifion  carries  with  it  all  the  ap- 
pearahce  of  adlual  interpofition.     For  it  may 
be  alked.  What  are  thefe  principles  ?  Whence 
is  the  fource  of  that  fupply  ?  If  that  be  not 
deftined  for  perpetuity,  yet  it  intimates  a  care 
and  regard  in  the  Creator  for  the  work  of  his 
hand.     Now   care  implies  affection ;  it  is  an 
attribute  of  Deity  ;  and,  in  proportion  to  the 
excellence  of  the  fource,  it  will  be  more  ardent 
and  free  from  defedt.   God  then  cannot  but  be 
eflentially  benevolent;  and  in  the  proportion  of 
the  fuperiority  of  his  perfe6tions  over  every 
thing  human,  will  be  his  love  of  his  creatures 
and  his  creation.     The  beft  objed;  of  human 
afFeftion  too  is  virtue,  the  refult  of  intelledual 
perfedlidn,  and  therefore  God  cannot  but  love 
goodnefs  in  man,  however  imperfect  in  degree 
it  may  be.    To  fnppofe  the  Almighty  then  not 
to  entertain  a  peculiar  regard  for  thofe  im- 
provements in  the  foul  of  man,  which  have 
emanated  from  his  own  fuperior  excellence,  is 
impoffible. 
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Ciotild  any  thing  lefs  than  divine  intelleft 
have  adapted   a    flexible   trunk    to   the  ele- 
phant, exquifitely  endowed  with  the  fenfe  of 
feeling;  an  animal,  whofe  neck  is  fhort  and  un- 
bending, and  purpdfely  fhort  to  fuftain  luch  a 
weight  of  tulks  ?  Who  has  endowed  the  ca- 
mel with  a  ftomach  fufliciently  capacious  to 
contain   water  for  a   confiderable  length  of 
time,  and  with  feet  peculiarly  adapted  to  its 
habits  and  utility  in  traverfing  immenfe  de- 
ferts  ?    What  but  wife    delign    could    have 
given  contractile  mufcles  to  enable  reptiles  to 
move  which  are  deprived  of  feet  ?  What  but 
divine  power  and    boundlels   wifdom   could 
have  given  a  rigid  cornea  to  the  eyes  of  filh, 
capable  of  fefifting  a  fluid  denfer  than  the  air  ? 
or  an  hard  fliell  to  the  flothful  tortoife,  capable 
of  fuftaining  the  w^eight  of  bodies,  which,  by 
rapidly   moving  over   them,   mull  otherwife 
crufh  them  ?  Why  are  the  vifcera  of  quadru- 
peds, which  are  prone,  differently  difpofed  than 
thofe  of  man,  who  is  deftined  for  an  ered  pof- 
ture  ?  Why  are  the  lungs  of  fifh  fo  different 
from  other  animals,  and  fo  exaiftly  fuited  to 
their  element  ?  But  it  were  endlefs  to  multiply 
fuch  interrogations.     The  anfwer  to  all  mufl 
be  evident.     It  is  divine,  infallible,  unerring 
wifdom.    It  is  the  power  of  an  intelligent  and 
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Almighty  God  which  alone  could  producie 
fuch  provident  variety,  and  adapt  it  to  the  fe- 
yeral  habits  and  peculiar  circumftances  of  his 
boundlefs  creation.  There  is  a  difppfition  in 
fome  to  attribute  all  the  faculties  of  animals  to 
exercife,  w^hich  has  undoubtedly  a  powerful 
efFeft.  But  unlefs  an  antecedent  provifion  had 
been  made  by  the  defign  of  the  great  Creator, 
no  exertion  of  the  animal  could  be  effe&ixe. 
Aquatic  birds  would  never  be  able  to  fwim  if 
their  feet  were  not  originally  webbed.  It  is  here 
to  be  obferved,  that  all  inftances  of  deviation, 
from. the  general  rule  of  nature  afibrd  us  more 
llriking  proofs  of  divine  Ikill ;  nor  do  they  in 
the  leaft  deflroy  the  harmony  of  the  works  of 
God,  but  rather  tend  to  preferve  it ;  becaufe 
they  evidently  prove  the  complicated,  yet  uni- 
form intention  of  the  Deity.  The  conclufion 
to  be  drawn  from  eccentricities  is,  that  VK;hile 
they  obvioufly  form  a  part  of  the  general. fyf- 
tem,  they  are  fo  far  from  affording  argument 
in  fupport  of  atheifm,  or  of  non-interference 
of  the  Creator,  that  they  directly  tend  to  prove 
more  extraordinary  care  for  the  welfare  of  the 
creation  in  general,  and  of  its  feveral  parts. 

Anqsther  proof  of  the  impoffibihty  of  acci- 
dental arrangement  of  matter,  is  the  wonderful 
fupply  for  occafional  wafte,  and  the  exad  ba- 
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lanxie' which  ftems  to  be  attained  in  the  works 
of  God.  ,  Thus  many  plants  afford  nourifh- 
ment  to  ahimals,  and  at  the  fame  time  ferye 
for  the  increafe  and  prefervation  of  the  fpecies. 
They  are  confequently  liable  to  be  completely 
jdevoured,  and  but  for  the  provident  care  of 
the  Deity  would  be  annihilated.  This  is  pre- 
sented by  their*  multitudinous  produdipp, 
arid  by  various  provifions  for  theii*  preferva- 
jtion  and  facility  of  growth.  The  fame  ana- 
logy is  obfervable  in  animals.  The  more  mi- 
jBute  thefe  are,  and  for  that  reafon  very  liable 
to  perifl},  they  are  pi-oportionally  more  nu- 
merous. The  feedis  of  plants  are  analogous  to 
the  eggs  of  aftimals.  Whatever  in  nature  is 
moft  ufeful  is  moft  abundant.  1:!^qw^  many  of 
the  minute  feeds  polTefs  a.  power  of  vegetatioa 
.Whichfis  very  durable,  and  which  feems  to  be 
alnioft.  inextinguifliable.  The  eggs  of  animal- 
culae  are  capable  of  remaining  a  confiderable 
jtinje,  withdut  bringing  the  embry on  into  life, 
until  they  meet  with,  favourable  circuniftances. 
Tbefurface  of /vegetables;  is  covered  with  the 
jninute  and  invifible  eggs  of  microfcropic  ani- 
mals ;  .but  as  thefe,  animals  are  of  the  aquatic 
fpecies,  they  cannot  be  hatched  .without  the 
application  of  water.  As  foon  as  they  are  im- 
joerfed  m  this  fluid  they  become  productive.    . 
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The  harmony  which  exifts  in  all  the  varic 
works  of  God  is  never  deranged  by  the  ecce 
tricity  of  fubordinate  parts.  If  we  look  to  t 
celeftial  fyftera,  does  centrifugal  force  e^ 
induce  fuch  excefs,  as  to  elude  the  general  h 
by  which  all  matter  tends  to  one  centre  of  gi 
vity  ?  And  is  there  not  one  general  fubmiffi 
of  all  to  the  limple  law  of  nature,  which  gi^ 
motion  and  dire6lion  to  the  whole  ?  In  t 
various  chemical  procefles,  infinite  attra6lioi 
combinations,  repulfions,  and  folutions,are  p< 
petually  in  a6tion  to  produce  infinite  efied 
which  are  all  fubjedt  to  the  firft  law.  If  ai 
appetence  of  nature  could  by  felf-combinatii 
or  arrangement  produce  an  individual  fpeci( 
that  fpecies  would  be  at  variance  with  g 
neric  laws.  It  is  therefore  impoffible  to  fu 
pofe  this  arrangement  and  fubordination  cou 
arife  from  any  other  caufe  than  one  fuperi 
Agent ;  and  this  Agent  can  only  be  an  omt 
fcient  and  omnipotent  God.  If  it  be  afke 
whether  eternal  Prefcience  has  predefigned  tl 
types  and  figures  of  things,  and  fo  exadly  d 
fined  their  improvements,  as  to  fix  their  utmc 
boundaries  ?  our  reply  is,  undoubtedly.  Tl 
dodrine  we  mean  to  advance  is  that  there 
nothing  in  nature  fortuitous ;  and  that,  wha 
ever  variations  may  arife,  they  are  all  fubje 
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to  unchangeable  laws  and  reftri(3:ions.  Some 
inlefts  are  produftive  of  feveral  generations 
without  the  ufual  procefs  of  renovation ;  yet 
thefe  fucceffions  are  all  limited,  and  never  ex- 
ceed the  precife  number  afligned  them.  Can 
this  be  accident  ? 

By  attributing  to  the  particles  of  matter  any 
thing  like  iappeteScy,  if  by  that  term  we  are  to 
xmderftand  more  than  attrad:ive  or  chemical 
affinity,  we  give  volition  ;  and  as  the  particles 
of  matter  poflefs  various  affinities  or  attrac- 
tions, and  as  fome  are  repullive,  or  incapable  of 
affinity,  fuch  oppolite  volitions  would  prevent 
all  regular  combination,  and  there  would  be 
perpetual  conflids.  But  if  we  fuppofe  them 
only  to  aft  in  conformity  to  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, or  God,  by  which  we  mean  the  fame 
thing,  they  then  ad  regularly  and  confiflently 
with  the  general  plan  of  a  fuperior  Agent ;  of 
a  divine  Mind.  To  fuppofe  different  voUtions 
would  be  to  admit  univerfal  confufion.  For 
what  contradidions  and  oppofite  agency  would 
there  not  be  in  volition  ading  without  fubor- 
dination  ?  On  this  head  it  is  necefTary  that  we 
fhould  form  diflind  ideas,  that  we  may  not  atr 
tribute  to  matter  powers  which  are  foreign  to 
its  iiature ;  for  even  if  we  admit  that  matter 
by  various  combinations  may  acquire  thought, 
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yet  it  would  be  abfurd,  and  a  contradidion,  to 
fuppofe  thought  to  be  antecedent  to  fuch  com- 
binations. One  of  the  arguments  for  the  ap- 
petential  power  of  nature  is  that  of  the  in- 
creafe  of  animal  life  by  folitary  produdion. 
But  this  only  proves  that  nature  has  various 
modes  of  increafe ;  for  as  this  fucceffion  is  ex- 
tremely limited,  it  can  never  be  an  argument 
for  felf-generationj  but  diredly  the  contrary. 
It  is  no  more,  than  a  mode  fimilar  to  that  by 
which  plants  are  increafed  by  the  offset  or 
•fucker,  We  can  readily  grant,  that  particles, 
infinitely  minute,  by  a  concretion  of  affinities, 
may  form  infinite  -combinations  ;  for  this:  is 
philofophically  true ;  and  for  this  we  need  not 
.the  work  of  ages.  The  whole  lyftem  of  ani- 
mal life  is  reproduced  by  thefe  efforts^  The 
time  of  geftation  in  animals,  though  variousji 
is  long  in  few.  Now  the  particles  of  the  farina 
of- plants  are  infinitely  minute.  The  lame  is  ap- 
plicable to  animallife.-  But  on  this  myfterious 
fubjed  it  is  enough  to  remark;  that  partides 
equally  minute,  by  accretion,  by  accumulation 
,and  eixpanfion,  produce  a  great  effedl  of  br- 
ganization,  and- this  without  volition.  •  All  is 
.the  regular  and  natural  effed  of  the  law  of 
nature,  conforming  to  the  model  propofed  by 
the  unlimited  mind. of  tlie  Creator;  in  ct^ti- 
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formity  to  that,  and  to  his  own  invariable  plan, 
they  can  only  ad.  It  is  not  poffible  for  the 
conftituent  particles  of  organized  life  to  pro- 
duce other  effects  than  God  is  pleafed  to  de- 
cree. The  conftituent  principles  follow  the 
plan  affigned  them.  Thus  the  conftituent 
principles  of  an  animal  can  never  become  a 
plant,  nor  of  a  plant  an  animal ;  nor  can  ani- 
mals have  their  properties  mutable,  and  from 
a  bird  be  converted  into  a  fi(h :  and  the  fame 
law  is  undoubtedly  univerfal.  The  volition,  is 
in  the  divine  Mind,  and  na!ture  a&s  uniformly 
by  that  direftion,  by  an  imparted  energy, 
under  a  fuperintending  influence,  r 

Let  us  now  proceed  in  the  next  place  to 
fhew,  that  fecond  caufes  are  not  independent 
of  the  firft,  becaufe  they  exhibit  marks  of  fub- 
ordination. 

If  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  heavens,  we  fee 
a  magnificent  apparatus  of  regular  defign;  and, 
while  the  fecondary  planets  move  round  their 
primary,  the  whole  goes  on  in  fubfervience  to 
the  laws  of  gravity.  Nay  the  very  oppofite 
principles  of  centrifugal  and  centripetal  force 
combine  to  produce  regularity  and  general  ef- 
fe<Sl :  and  this  fublime  concordance  is  the  re- 
fult  of  great  and  more  minute  parts.  The 
fame  regularity  is  to  be  obferved  in  the  whole 
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of  the  natural  kingdoms,  as  they  are  termed, 
of  this  our  earth.  In  the  lirudure  of  animal 
bodies,  in  the  moral  government  of  the  Al- 
mighty, and  the  political  government  of  man, 
it  feems  to  be  indifpenfable  to  the  produdion 
of  any  perfed  whole,  that  there  fliould  be  a 
fubordination  and  accordanGe  of  parts,  and  in 
all  nature  fubordinate  parts  ad:  for  the  benefit 
of  fuperior.  In  a  plant,  the  root  feeks  nou- 
rifhment,  not  for  itfelf,  but  for  the  tree  ;  the 
branch  fwells  into  bulk  to  fupport  the  mafs  of 
leaves,  or  the  weight  of  its  fruit,  and  all  this 
in  exad  proportions  :  the  leaf  expands  and 
breathes,  not  for  itfelf  alone,  but  to  advance 
the  growth  of  the  whole  plant.  In  the  moral 
iy&em  of  the  univerfe  the  fame  beautiful  ar-* 
rangement  and  harmony  exifts.  The  paflions 
and  appetites  of  the  mind,  under  due  regula- 
tion, tend  to  the  advancement  of  the  general 
good.  We  love  not  for  ourfelves,  but  for  the 
advantage  of  others.  Virtue  cannot  be  prac- 
tifed  without  conferring  a  blefEng  on  others. 
Wifdom  cannot  be  employed  without  being 
advantageous  to  others.  Benevolence  and  cha- 
rity have  expanfive  wifhes,  and  produce  exten- 
five  efFeds,  Again,  goodnefs  can  fcarcely  be 
a  folitary  bleffing  ;  and  no  individual  is  happy 
but  in  communicated  happinefs.    Even  our  ir- 
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regular  paflions  are  fo  often  produftive  of  good 
to  mankind,  that,  like  tempefts  in  the  atmo- 
iphere,  they  are,  by  the  wife  difpofition  of  Pro- 
vidence, often  made  fubfervient  to  general  be- 
nefit. But  as  thefe  topics  are  not  immediately 
conneded  with  the  fubjed;  before  us,  to  en- 
large on  them  at  prefent  would  be  foreign  to 
the  purpofe  of  tjjis  Lecture.  Let  it  fufBce  to 
remark,  that  even  here  the  fame  eonfiftence  is 
apparent,  which  is  fo  eminently  confpicuous  in 
all  created  things.  All  feems  to  be  the  effect 
of  one  Intelligence,  that  has  contrived,  and  go- 
verns every  part  by  fome  principle  perpetually 
active,  and  never  forfaking  the  care  or  con- 
dud:  of  the  whole,  or  the  inferior  parts.  Now 
which  is  more  agreeable  to  reafon  ?  To  fup- 
pofe  all  this  to  be  the  refult  of  fubordination  ; 
to  imagine  that  the  atomical  parts  fhould  pro- 
duce all  this  general  and  great  effect ;  or  that 
fome  Intelligence  governs  and  directs  both  the 
fuperior  and  inferior  parts  to  the  fame  great 
and  well  regulated  purpofe  ?  The  anfwer  muft 
be  in  favour  of  a  divine  Providence.  It  is  con- 
trary to  every  conclufion  of  reafon,  to  every 
principle  and  analogy  of  the  univerfe,  that  the 
parts  Ihould  be  greater  than  the  whole,  or  that 
the  whole  Ihould  be  governed  by  the  indivi- 
dual parts.    Gravity  is  increafed  by  accumula- 
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tibn  ;  but  the  principle  of  gravity  gives  action 
of  effed  to  each  of  their  feveral  particles:  and 
we  might  as  well  fuppofe,  that  the  principle  of 
gravity  refiilted  from  combination  of  lefler 
gravities,  as  that  the  minute  atoms  of  created 
matter  fliould  govern  the  whole.  Gravity  is 
indeed  increafed  by  the  union  of  lefler  gravi- 
ties or  particles ;  but  then  thefe  particles'  are 
all  influenced' by  one  and  the  lame  principle.' 
It  is  the  governing  principle,  which  is  the 
primary  caufe,  and  the  parts  are  only  fub-' 
ordinate  and  cohtributive.  Either  the  parts 
have  intelligenceof  themfelves,  or  they  are  di-' 
redled  and  influenced  by  fome  power,  which  is 
the  caufe  of  principle  or  action  to  all;  and  that 
they  are  all  governed  by  a  principle,  and  not 
by  any  appetencies  or  volitions  of  their  own,' 
is  felf-evident :  for  it  is  contrary  to  all  expe- 
rience and  all  analogy  to  conclude,  that  the 
inferior  parts  can  diredl  the  greater.  General 
efFed  is  the  refult  of  inferior  fubordination ; 
the  independence  of  inferior  parts  would  never 
produce  regularity  or  general  eflfed.  He  who 
contrived  the  great  machine,  contrived  and  di- 
reded  the  motion  of  the  inferior  wheels :  elfe 
all  would  be  confufion  and  imperfeAidn. 
There  is  throughout  creation  but  one  Intelli- 
gence; that  Intelligence  mufl:  be  fupreme,  and 
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then  it  muft  be  God.  This  ihuft  be  the  firft 
and  final  caufe ;  from  this  all  muft  emanate,  ^; 
arid  to  this  all  again  muft  tend  and  revert. 
Whenever  we  take  notice  of  any  thing  in  na- 
ture, we  obferve  this  fubordination  of  parts. 
If  we  fee  an  animal,  we  fee  a  compound  of 
limbs  and  organs.  If  we  difcover  fome  dif- 
iinited  part,  we  judge  that  it  belongs  to  an 
whole ;  that  it  is  not  perfed:  by  itfelf  we 
judge  from  analogy,  and  we  are  never  mif- 
taken.  If  we  fhould'by  chance  difeover  the 
limb  of  an  unknown  animal,  we  fee  that  it  is 
perfect  as  a  part;  but  though  we  cannot  im-* 
mediately  apply  it  to  a  particular  fpecies,  yet 
perfection  is  evident  iti  it,  and  it  has  the 
clear  mark  of  fubordination.  Thus  while  every 
part  in  itfelf  is  perfect,  yet  that  perfe6lion 
tends  to  complete  a  more  aggregate  perfect 
tion. 

One  general  law  of  animal  life  is  inflin6l: ;  - 
decifive  and  inftantaneous  in  its  operation^  and 
at  the  fame  time  fo  infallible,  that  were  it  not 
limited  it  would  poflefs  all  the  indications  of 
primary  wifdom  :  but  this  limitation  pi-oving 
that  its  powers  are  fo  circumfcribed,  proves  at 
the  fame  time  that  it  is  a  llxbordinate  agent  in 
nature ;  that  it  has  no  independent  influence  } 
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and  that  it  is  a  fecond  caufe,  under  the.  direc- 
tion of  fomething  fuperior. 

Inftind  in  fome  inftances  feems  to  depend 
on  phyfical  principles :  thus  we  find  that  ani- 
mals which  are   deftined  to  feed   on  putrid 
fubftances   are    provided  with  the  means  of 
fcenting  their  prey  at  a  furpriling  diftance. 
They  are  accordingly  provided  with  a  greater 
than  ordinary  proportion  of  olfa6lory  nerves. 
The  vulture,  and  other  carnivorous  creatures, 
whofe  employment  feems  to  be  to  clear  the 
earth  of  putridity,  by  a  voracious,  and,  we 
might  almoll  fay,  depraved  gluttony,  leflen 
the  quantity  of  offenfive  corruption,  and  con- 
vert  that   matter  into  a  vivifying  principle, 
which  would  elfe  fpread  contagion.     Is  this 
appetence  ?  No,  let  us  rather  admire  the  wif- 
dom  of  the  Creator.     Animal  fubftances  de- 
prived of  life  are  fubjedl  to  putridity.     Putri- 
dity is  the  means  of  increaling  corruption ;  and, 
by  rendering  the  air  noxious,  produces  difeale. 
But  the  wife  Creator  has  provided  creatures, 
which    through  the    medium   of    the  atmo- 
fphere  are  enabled  to  difcover  their  deftined 
prey,  and  thus  preferve  its  falubrity.    Inftind, 
in  other  inftances,  arifes  from  the  fame  exqui- 
ftte  fenfibility  of  the  nerves.    Some  are  doubt- 
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lefs  not  to  be  explained  on  any  known  prin- 
ciples ;  but  in  every  inllance  it  looks  like  fu- 
perior  agency.  It  is  decidedly  no  acquired 
power  of  the  animal.  It  is  a  given  quality, 
becaufe  creatures  which  are  poflefled  of  the 
largefl:  proportion  in  one  refped:,  are  remark- 
able defective  in  others.  Now  it  muft  be 
granted,  that  in  fome  degree  the  powers  of 
animals  are  the  efFe6t  of  experience;  but  in- 
Hind;  is  an  inftantaneous  power.  Some  take 
time  to  feed,  or  to  walk,  or  to  fly.  Yet  others 
have  thofe  faculties  immediately  on  their  birth. 
Thefe  are  gifts  not  wholly  dependent  on  ex- 
perience. 

There  is  one  diftindion  between  reafon  and 
inftind,  that  the  former  never  can  a6t  but  by 
tuition.  Inftind:,  on  the  contrary,  ads  imme- 
di9.te]y,  as  it  were,  by  an  impulfe.  Reafon  is 
even  improvable  inftind.  The  faculties  of 
animals  may,  by  exercife,  be  enlarged  or  in- 
creafed ;  but  their  inftinds  are  immediately 
and  always  alike.  Reafon  is  communicable, 
^ut  inftind  is  never  fo.  Reafon  can  impart 
its  powers,  inftind  cannot.  Every  individual 
creature  of  every  fpecies  has  all  its  experience 
to  acquire,  but  all  thofe  acquirements  ceafe 
with  the  individual.  While  rCafonable  beingp 
profit  by  antecedent  experience,  inftind  does 
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Hot.     Every-  generation  of  animals  can  effe&. 
exadlly  as  much  as  a  preceding  one,  but  no 
more.     The  irapreflions  of  inftinft  are  ftamp- 
ed  at  oncci     Reafon  attains  all  its  improve- 
ments by  gradual  advance.     Thus   inftincfts, 
which  are  the  leading  principles  of  animal  life, 
are  totally  different  from  improvable  powers, 
and  never  ripen,  as  fome  modern  philofophers 
pretend,  by  gradual  procefs.     It  is  faid,  why 
may  not  God  be  the  caufe  of  caufes  ?  Un- 
doubtedly he  may.     But  he  has  been  pleafed 
to  define  and  limit  all  the  powers  he  has  be- 
llowed in  nature.     His  creatures  ^re  to  fulfil 
his  will  by  no  irregular  or  voluntary  efforts. 
They  are  the  ihftruments  of  his  povi^er.   They, 
like  the  parts  of  a  machine,  are  the  wheels,  or 
the   balance ;    but    are    not    wheels,   or  ba- 
lance, at  their  own  pleafure.     If  matter  were 
capable  of  volition,  or  profpedlive  defign,  there 
would  be  ftrange  confufion.  In  fome  all  would 
be  fight,  in  ,fome  all  would  be  ear;  they  would 
a<3;  for  themfelves.     The  refult  would  be,  dif- 
cordance.     We  may  fay,  in  the  words  of  the 
iApofl;le,  If  the  whole  body  were  an  eye,  where 
were  the  hearing  P  If  the  whole  were  hearing, 
where  were  the  fmelUng.     But  now  has  God 
fet  the  members  every  one  of  them  in  the  body, 
as  it  hath  pleafed  hini.     And  if  they  were  all 
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one  member,  where  were  the  body  ^.  ,  But  iii 
confidering  the  variety  and  the  fubordination 
of  created  matter,  we  may  fay,  there  are  di- 
verjities  of  gifts,  but  the  fame  Spirit.  And 
there  are  differences  of  admini/irations,  but-  the 
fame  Lord.  And  there  are  diversities  of  opera- 
tions, but  it  is  the  fame  God  which  worketh  all 
in  all^. 

There  are  indeed  occafional  variations  in 
nature,  which  inconteftibly  prove  that  they  are: 
formed  by  an  intelligence  not  their  own^  Thus 
the  bones  of  animals  are  placed  within  the  in- 
teguments of  the  mufcles,  while  the  one  ferves 
to,  give  ftrength,  and  the  other  to  afford  mo- 
tion, to  the  limbs,  and  the  whole  body.  As, 
all  fuch  animals  are  deftined  to  move  in  the 
light  atmolphere,.and  to  receive  nice  impref- 
fions,-  the  fleflii  the  organs,  and  the  nerves, 
are  exterior.  But  in  the  cruftaceous  tribes  the 
procefs  of  nature  is  in  dire<ft  oppofition  to  this. 
The  fhell  is  the  bone  of  the  animals,  which 
are  deflined  to  move  in  fhoals,  and  to  be  fhaken 
in  the  rocks  of  the  tempefluous  deep.  The 
mufcles,*and  the  fofter  organs,  are  inclofed 
within  the  lefs  fragile  fubftance,  a  fubftance 
calculated  td  refift  more  powerfully  the  dif- 
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afters  to  which  the  creatures  are  liable  in  a  lifd 
expofed  to  continual  accident. 

It  is  here  apparent,  that  this  variation  from 
the  general  rule  and  order  of  nature  muff  arife 
from  the  contrivance  of  a  divine  Intell]ge;nce, 
and  that  matter,  however  difpofed  to  motion 
or  arrangement,  never  could  be  capable  of  fuch 
forefight.     We  find  the  fame  traces  of  defign 
in  the  hiftory  of  mankind,  in  all  the  events 
occurring,  and  in  all  prophecies  and  difpenfa- 
tions  which  conduced  to  the  great  and  general 
plan  of  the  Mofaic  and  the  Gofpel  oeconomy. 
An  attentive  furvey  of  the  general  and  indivi- 
dual hiffory  of  mankind  will  prove,  beyond  all 
queftion,  the  particular  interference  of  a  divine 
Providence  in  the  affairs  of  men ;  but  as  this 
life  is  but  a  part  of  exiftence,  we  muff  reft  in 
hope,  and  truft  that  hereafter,  in  the  final  con- 
fummation  of  all  events,  the  gteat  fcheme  will 
be  rendered  manifeft  and  perfect  in  all  its  fub- 
ordinate  parts,  and  in  its  great  defign. 

Let  us  next,  in  the  third  place,  confider  the 
analogies  of  nature.  Of  thefe  we  may  take 
fuch  a  brief  furvey  as  may  enable  us  to  eluci- 
date our  pofition  ;  that  they  proceed  from  one 
and  the  fame  origin,  and  contribute  to  promote 
the  fame  grand  and  uniform  defign. 

Though  reafoning  by  analogy  will  not  in  • 
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general  ferve  for  complete  demonftration,  it 
applies  admirably  to  the  prefent  argument; 
for  nothing  can  more  decidedly  prove  that  the 
works  of  nature  have  the  fame  origin,  than  the 
limilarity  and  congruity  of  principle  which  is 
fo  conftantly  apparent  throughout  the  whole. 

In  the  produ6lions  of  art  we  apply  this  ar- 
gument as  a  ground  of  prbof.  Thus  the  ftyle 
of  writing  is  confidered  a  decifive  mark  of  an 
author.  The  fame  criterion  is  adopted  to  prove, 
how  far  the  books  of  facred  Scripture  are 
genuine.  To  purfue  the  fame  method  of  ana- 
logy, fuppofe  in  a  defert  we  fhould  difcover 
fome  fragments  of  an  ancient  edifice ;  we  in- 
ftantly  perceive  that  the  broken  parts  relate  to 
fome  whole.  If  again,  other  parts  be  difco- 
vered,  the  congruity  and  manner  of  workman- 
Ihip  would  convince  us,  that  they  alfo  relate  to 
the  fame  flru6lure,  and  were  produced  by  the 
fame  artificer  ;  and  this  argument  fo  well  ap- 
plies to  the  uniform  defign  and  concordance  of 
parts  in  the  univerfe,  that  it  fhould  alone  be 
fufEcient  to  produce  convi6tion. 

The  firfl  analogy  I  fhall  mention,  for  all  the 
works  of  nature  are  full  of  them,  which  by 
their  relation  fhew  one  contriver,  is  that  which 
exifis  between  man  and  the  vegetable  world. 
A  plant  is  formed  of  organized  parts,  fimilar 
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in  many  refpedls  to  the  human  frame.  Plants 
ferfpire  and  breathe,  and  even  undergo  a  fuf- 
-penfion  of  their  powers  fimilar  to  fleep.  They 
poflefs  great  and  nice  fenfibilities.  There  is 
altogether  fuch  a  refemblance,  that  a  plant 
may  be  faid  to  be  an  organized  being,  only 
.without  the  power  of  loco-motion. 

There  is  again,  in  all  the  procefs  of  nature, 
an  almoft  undefinable  gradation  ;  for  the  links 
are  fo  imperceptible,  that  they  are  often  not  to 
,be  difcovered.  Thus  the  higher  fpecies  of  irra- 
tional beings  approach  the  lower  of  the  ra- 
.tional.  ^  Animals  that  move  on  the  furface  of 
the,  earth  are  connected  with  thofe  that  mount 
into  the  air,  for  we  have  quadrupeds  with 
wings.  Fifh  too  are  provided'  with  organs  fi- 
milar to  thefe,  and  the  amphibious  unite  the 
links  of  water  and  land  animals.  Again,  the 
Jower  order  of  animated  beings  fo  melt,  as  it 
were,  into  the  vegetable,  that  they  become 
fcarcely  to  be  diftinguilh^d  ;  and,  laftly,  vege- 
table life  is  conneded  by  feveral  charaders 
with  the  animal  world.  Now  the  ufe  1  would 
jnake  of  thefe  acknowledged  and  obvious 
truths  is  to  prove,  that  there  is  a  wonderful 
confent  and  gradation  and  harmony  in  all  the 
creation,  which  it  is  impoffible  to  fuppofe  to 
have  been  the  effed  of  accident.    On  the  con- 
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trary  we  mull  infer  that  there  is  bne  gi'and 
and  conne6ted  intention  in  all  nature,  which 
eminently  difplays  unity  of  defign  in  the  Crea- 
tor, To  purfue  thefe  analogies  further,  we 
may  remark,  that  they  are  fo  adapted  to  va- 
rious circumliances,  that  it  is  impoffible  that 
any  concurrence  of  atoms  or  particles  could 
produce  them.  For  while  fome  are  fubjed;  to 
infinite  varieties,  they  conduce  to  one  uniform 
plan. 

In  the  laft  place  I  obferve,  that  the  indica- 
tions of  a  particular  interference  of  Providence 
in:  the  works  .of  nature  are  manifeft. 

It  has  been  demonflrated  by  the  great  phi- 
lolbpher  of  this  nation,  that  the  perturbing 
powers,  which  take  place  in  the  folar  {"yUeiQ]^ 
muft  in  procefs  of  time  deftroy  the  planetary 
motions,  unlefs  it  fhall  pleafe  the  firft  Mover  of 
all  to  interfere  and  oppofe  this  otherwife  ine- 
vitable confequence.  The  operation  of  heat  and 
cold,  the  continual  action  of  the  atmofphere, 
the  violence  of  llorras,  the  force  that  abrades, 
and  the  diflblving  powers  that  foften  the  hard- 
eft  fubftances,  cannot  be  refifted,  even  by  rocks 
and  mountains.     Rivers  too  continually  con- 
vey thefe  dilTolved  or  broken  particles  into. the 
ocean,  and  thus  ,have  a  tendency  to  reduce  the 
whole  globe  to  a  level,  by  filling  the  cavity  of 
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waters.  Thefe  are  mechanical  caufes  perpe* 
tually  adting.  But  finee  the  mountainous  and 
interior  parts  of  the  globe  Hill  retain  their  ele- 
ratioTi,  it  is  evident,  either  that  the  world  is  of 
longer  exiftence  than  is  commonly  fuppofet}, 
tor  that  fome  particular  interpofition  of  the 
Deity  has  preferved,  and  ftill  preferves  its  ori- 
ginal conftitution,  in  oppolition  to  thefe  potent 
and  mechanical  actions. 

But  it  is  objeded  by  the  Atheift,  that  if  all 
the  appearances  of  nature  require  a  caufe,.the 
exiftence  even  of  the  Author  himfelf  requires  a 
caufe  alfo.  It  is  certain  that  we  have  no  conr 
eeption  of  the  origin  of  a  firft  caufe  ;  for  our 
ideas  are  all  limited  to  time  and  fpace  ;  but  we 
have  a  decided  proof  that  all  the  phenomena 
of  nature  have  fome  prior  origin.  To  that  we 
refer.  Here  our  inquiries  muft  end.  As  we 
are  fatisfied  that  all  things  muft  have  had  a  be- 
ginning, religion  requires  no  more  of  us  than 
that  we  fliould  be  content  to  acquiefce  in  a 
caufe  adequate  to  all  effects.  It  is  the  pride 
of  philofophers,  in  their  conje6lures,  to  find  a 
caufe  for  every  difficulty  or  phenomenon;  and 
when  they  have  arrived  at  one,  as  the  Prophet 
fays,  they  offer  incenfe  to  vanity,  and  are  fo 
elated  with  imaginary  fuccefs,  that  they  are 
willing  to  reft  there.    But  as  every  caufe  muft 
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have  another  antecedent,  the  advantage  ob- 
tained by  reaching  one  point  is  but  a  fmall 
advance,  even  if  their  difcoveries  be  eftabhfhed 
by  the  cleareft  demonftration.  Thus  that  the 
defcent  of  bodies  is  the  effedi  of  gravity  is 
clearly  to  be  afcertained.  Here  the  caufe  of 
effedl  is  difcovered.  But  how  fmall  is  that 
difcovery !  For  v^rfaen  we  are  alked,  What  is  the 
caufe  of  gravity  ?  or  what  is  it  in  itfelf  ?  we 
are  altogether  at  a  lofs  for  an  anfwer ;  and  we 
find  ourfelves  flill  infinitely  remote  fronx  the 
knowledge  of  a  firft  caufe. 

Animals  are  deflined  to  prey  on  each  other; 
the  ftrong  on  the  weak.  But  there  is  a  won- 
derful provifion  made  by  the  Creator  to  pre- 
ferve  a  juft  balance.  Did  fuperior  ftrength,  or 
fuperior  cunning,  always  avail,  the  weaker 
kind  would  be  foon  altogether  deftroyed,  and 
many  a  genus  would  be  entirely  loft.  To 
counterad;  this,  God  has  been  pleafed  to  make 
a  balance  of  advantages  or  defecSts.  The 
ftronger  creatures  have  their  vulnerable  parts, 
and  their  vulnerable  parts  are  attacked  by 
thofe  who  are  far  inferior  in  ftrength ;  the  vo- 
racious fliark,  who  would  make  a  defert  of  the 
fea,  is  attacked  and  is  fubdued  by  the  fword-^ 
fifli ;  fome  creatures  efcape  death  by  their  mi- 
nutenefs  or  by  flight  where  their  larger  enemies 
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cannot  purfue,  t)oth  by  land,  and  in  the 
water.  Many  huge  animals  are  the  p^ey  of 
infects ;  fo  that,  while  one  is  formed  for  de- 
ftruAion,  it  is  vulnerable  by  infignificant  crea- 
tures: and  thofe  which  from  their  helplefs  ftate 
would  eafily  be  extirpated,  are  kept  in  the  ca- 
talogue of  creation  by  their  wonderful  prolific 
powers.  Here  are  provifions,  proportioned  evi- 
dently by  a  juft  balance,  not  merely  applicable 
to  genus  or  fpecies,  but  to  the  whole  crea- 
tion. 

Again,  the  goodnefs  and  particular  care  of 
Providence  is  very  confpicuous  in  the  provi- 
fion  made  for  feveral  important  fundlions  of 
the  body,  by  which  their  power  is  increafed 
by  a  twofold  provifion  of  the  moft  ufeful ;  the 
eyes  for  fight,  the  ears  for  hearing,  and  iimilar 
inftances.  Now  in  the  cafe  of  accidental  lofs 
of  the  One  organ,  the  other  remains  as  a  fup- 
ply  for  the  defeat ;  and  in  the  inftance  of  fight, 
the  remaining  perfect:  organ  acquires  additional 
ftrength.  Again,  in  the  total  privation  of  fight, 
the  faculties  of  hearing  and  of  touch,  and  the 
mental  power  of  memory,  are  confiderably  in- 
creafed. It  is  impoflible,  when  we  remark  the 
ingenuity  and  the  increafed  fenfibility  of  the 
blind,  their  hearing,  the  compound  nicety  of 
their  feeling,  which  enables  them  often  to  live 
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and  to  excel  in  the  practice  of  the  arts  of  mufic 
and  others,  not  to  be  ftruck  with  the  goodnefs 
of  the  Almighty  in  their  capacities  of  imprpye- 
ment  and  fubftitutipn,  by  which  the  miferies 
of  privation  are  leflened,  and  compenfations  are 
admirably  contriyed.  In  fuch  inftances,  the 
band,  by  increafed  fenfibility,  like  the  antennae 
of  inledls,  performs  the  office  of  the  light,  and 
the  memory  becomes  a  fubftitute  for  letters. 

There  is  a  moft  remarkable  inftance  of  the 
conftant  fuperintendence  of  the  Deity  in  the- 
balance  w;hich.  is  ever  preferved  between  the 
fexes  of  .anima:ls,  but  efpecially  of  the  human 
race.  It  has  been  determined  from  many  ac-, 
curate  regifters,  that  the  proportion  of  male 
a,nd  female,  born  in  given  periods  of  years,  is 
nearly  the  fame.  Here  there  is  a  proportion 
continually  obfervable,  and  never  fo  far  de- 
viating but  that  the  proportion  is  the  fame 
in  a  given  number  of  years.  To  account  for 
this  on  any  known  principle  is  impoffible,. 
It  cannot  be  the  refult  of  what  we  call  acci- 
dent. The  law  is  invariable,  it  is  beyond  hu- 
man control.  What  then  can  we  fay^  Is 
there  a  jnind  fo  loft  even  to  conimon  fenfe, 
as  not  to  be  convinced  by  this  unknown  but 
aftonifhing  influence;  this  regulation  of  events, 
far  beyond  our  limited  comprehenfion  ? 
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Equally    aftonilhing  is  the   proportion  of 
things  preferved,  not  only  in  the  animal,  but* 
the  vegetable  kingdom  ;  indeed,  in  all  the  va- 
rious parts  of  the  creation.     Chemical  experi-; 
ihents   convince  us,   that   perpetual   changes 
are  produced  in  nature  by  the  operation  of 
mutual  attradtion  or  afRnities,  by  repulfion  or 
Iblution.     Thefe    combinations   and  '  changes 
of  nature  are  infinite.     But  are  not  thefe  fub- 
jfedt  to  fome  invincible  control  ?  It  feems  as 
if  there  were  in  all  bodies  certain  naturally 
conftituent  principles,   which  preferve   them 
from  fuch  mutations  as  may  interfere  veith  the 
original  types, 

Laftly,  From  all  that  has  been  obferved,  it 
appears  that  the  manifeftations  of  the  wifdom, 
the  power,  and  the  over-ruling  providence  of 
God,  are  fo  many,  fo  diftindt,  and  fo  decifive, 
that  we  may  here  almoft  be  faid  to  poflefs 
ocular  demonftration.  Thus  the  invifible  things 
c^' him  from  the  creation  qf  the  world  were 
dearly  feen,  being  underjlood  by  the  things  that 
are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and  God- 
head; fo  that  thofe  who  will  not  be  convinced 
of  the  fuperintending  providence  of  God,  are 
without  excufe. 
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For  the  law  was  given  hy  Mofes,  hut  grace  and  truth 
came  hy  Jefus  Chrift, 

JCjY  thefe  words  it  is  not  meant  that  the  law 
only  came  by  Mofes,  and  that  grace  and  truth 
were  not  imparted  by  him ;  but  that  they 
were  more  clearly  revealed  through  Chrift. 
The  ceremonial  law  of  Mofes,  by  the  coming 
of  the  latter,  was  abrogated,  and  the  moral 
law  rendered  more  obligatory;  confequently 
truth  was  more  fully  eftablifhed,  grace  or  par- 
don only  ultimately  confirmed  and  fealed  by 
the  atonement  through  the  fecond  covenant ; 
and  therefore,  though  truth  and  the  promifes 
of  grace  were  given  by  Mofes,  they  were  fi- 
nally confirmed  by  Chrift. 

In  reviewing  the  Mofaic  difpenfation,  we 
have  now  to  confider  its  objeA  and  its  evi- 
dences principally  in  one  light,  as  it  tends- 
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to  elucidate  the  confiftency  of  the  great  de- 
fign  and  difclofure  of  the  fcheme  of  revela- . 
tion. 

The  connedlion  which  fubfifts  between  the 
Mofaic  and  the  Chriftian  revelation  is  intimate 
and  infeparable.  With  thefe  the  prophetic 
writings,  and  the  hiftory  of  the  Jews  and  the 
Gentiles,  form  a  regular  chain  of  agreement, 
of  which  every  fingle  link  is  of  great  import- 
ance ;  while  the  fepafate  parts  are  fo  far  con- 
ne6ted,  that  they  contribute  to  complete  one 
grand  and  comprehenfive  fcheme  of  provi- 
dence. We  find  almighty  wifdom  and  goo4- 
nefs  profpeftively  employed  for  the  human 
race,  from  the  inftant  of  creation.  We  ob- 
ferve  the  fame  goodnefs  adtively  and  uninter- 
ruptedly extend  itfelf  through  all  the  various 
changes  of  human  exiftence,  and  never  termi- 
nating, becaufe  it  promifes  to  be  fo  employed 
throughout  all  eternity. 

This  harmony  and  connedtion  between  the 
Old  and  New  Teftament  is  evident  in  every 
part.  There  are  numerous  analogies  and  rela- 
tions. The  firft  is  full  of  types  and  reprefen- 
tations  of  the  events  of  the  latter.  Even 
thofe  who  are  not  willing  to  indulge  in  fan- 
cied images,  or  double  interpretations,  cannot 
deny  a  frequent  refemblance.    To  mention 
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only  this,  that  Mofes  predidled  the  intention 
of  God  in  after-ages  to  raife  up  a  prophet  like 
linto  himfelf,  would  be  fufficient.  But  the  in- 
ftances  are  very  numerous,  and  the  whole  law, 
and  indeed  all  events,  were  Jhadows  of  good 
things  to  come. 

The  opponents  of  truth  begin  with  objec- 
tions to  the  aQcourit  of  creation.  Various 
theories  of  the  earth  have  been  invented ; 
fbme  in  fupport  of  Scripture,  others  with  a 
view  to  confound  it ;  yet  it  is  remarkable,  that 
if  thofe  which  the  pious  ingenuity  of  the 
friends  of  religion  have  hitherto  advanced  have 
not  beerl  fo  fatisfadtory  as  might  be  wifhed, 
yet  bur  adverfaries  have  done  nothing  which 
can  Ihake  its  credibility  :  while,  happily,  true 
philofophy  has  concurred  to  confirm,  rather 
than  to  contradift,  the  affertions  of  Mofes. 
The  account,  for  inftance,  which  the  facred 
hiftorian  gives  us,  that  light  was  created  ante- 
cedently to  the  fun,  has  caufed  no  little 
triumph  to  thofe  who  are  defirous  of  deteding 
improbabihty.  Was  light,  fay  they,,  which 
emanates  from  the  fun,  created  on  the  firfl 
day ;  and  was  the  fun  itfeif,  the  great  fource 
of  it,  created  only  on  the  fourth  ?  This  im- 
plies abfolute  contradiction.  But  if  modern 
conjcifture  be  well  founded,  and  there  is  every 
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reafon  to  confide  in  it,  the  body  of  the  furi  is 
not  the  feat  of  light ;  it  is  an  opake^  and,  pro- 
hably,  habitable  globe;  and  the  light  which 
appears  to  flow  from  it  proceeds  from  a  fur- 
rounding  atmofphere  :  and  thus  the  matter  of 
light  might  have  exifted  before  it  was  called 
into  adilion.  To  dwell  further  on  this  is  need- 
lefs ;  for  perhaps  light,  like  heat,  may  not  be 
adtually  refident  in  the  body  of  the  fun,  but,  be- 
ing in  a  latent  ftate  difperfed  throughout  all  the 
fyftem,  may  be  fet  in  adlion  by  fome  principle 
that  emanates  from  the  opake  body,  and  thus 
rendered  perceptible.  Scripture  is  not  to  be 
confounded  by  conjedtural  philofophy.  Let 
us  then  confide  in  that  divine  word  which,  in 
the  fublime  reprefentation  of  revelation,  fpokej 
'Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  lights 

But  it  may  be  here  remarked,  that  the  grand 
obje6t  of  revelation  was  riot  to  teach  mankind 
philofophical,  but  moral  truth.  That  the 
•writings  of  Mofes  were  not  adapted  to  the 
gratification  of  this  fort  of  curiofity  is  indeed 
evident.  His  account  of  the  formation  of  the 
world  is  too  concife  and  fummary  for  fuch  a 
purpofe.  Their  more  immediate  defign  was 
of  greater  importance ;  to  keep  alive  a  true 
fenfe  of  the  unity  of  the  fupreme  Being,  to 
preferve  the  world  from  the  total  darknefs  of 
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idolatry,  and  to  imprefs  meii  with  practical 
truths,  and  with  moral  obligations  founded  on 
divine  promifes.   The  improvements  of  fcience 
contribute  to  the  confirmation  of  his  dodrines; 
and  it  is  highly  probable  will  continue  to  elu--. 
cidate  and  eftablifh   them.     Where   then  is 
inconfiftence ?  Afluredly  not  in  the  Scriptures; 
but  in  objedlors.    They  begin  with  the  firft. 
account  which  Mofes  affords  us  of  the  crea- ' 
tion,  of  the  fall  of  man,  the  origin  of  evil,  and' 
the  fcheme- of  redemption.     Now  all  profane 
hiftory  is  in  its  commencement  extremely  im- 
perfedl.     Many  have  pretended  to  give  us  a' 
better  and  more  clear  folution  of  the  origin  of 
things,  and  the  introdudlibn  of  natural  and- 
moral  evil  into  the  world.     They  call  on  us 
fbr  implicit  belief,  while  they  perfuade  us  to 
diftruft  the  facred  writings.     But  if  they  thus 
demand  confidence.  We  mtift  be  fatisfied  that' 
they  have  fomething  better  to  offer  before  we 
(Can  be  prevailed  on  torenounceour  own  faith. 
Now  it  has  happened,  to  the  honour  and  ere- ' 
dit  of  revealed  religion,  and  to  the  mortifica- 
tion and  Ihame  of  theoretical  reafoners,  that  ' 
no  account  has  yet  been  given,  no  fcheme  de-- 
yifed,  fo  rational  as  that  which  the  lacred  wri- 
tings have  tranfmitted  to  us.     The  affertions 
contained  in  the  Mofaic  hiftory  have  furvived 
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in  credit  all  thefe  evanefcent  fyftems ;  fome  ot^ 
which  have  been  grounded  on  the  falhionablCf 
principles  of  the  times:  but  as  increafed  know- 
ledge proved  the  fallacy  of  preceding  conclu- 
lions,  fome  have  inftantly  funk  into  negle^, 
and  others  into  contempt.  Yet  the  account 
given  us  in  the  iacred  writings  on  thefe  im- 
portant fubjedls  has  flood  the  teft  of  time  and 
of  inquiry,  and  has  remained  unfhaken  by  all 
the  efforts  of  human  oppofition. 

Again,  the  various  phenomena  of  nature 
bear  teftimonies  to  the  confiftency  of  the  re- 
lation of  Mofes  refpe6ling  the  univerfal  de- 
luge, with  the  truth  and  probability  of  circum- 
flances ;  fince  there  is  no  part  of  the  globe, 
where  evident  marks  of  great  convulsions  are 
not  to  be  traced.  The  feveral  ftrata  of  the 
earth,  difturbedfrom  their  natural  pofitions,  and 
not  difpofedr  exadlly  in  conformance  to  their 
fpecific  gravities,  make  it  evident  and  unde- 
niable, that  great  changes  muft  have  taken 
place.  By  fome,  thefe  are  attributed  to  the 
effect  of  fubterraneous  fire ;  by  others,  to  wa- 
ter ;  and  yet  nothing  can  'he  more  probable 
than  that  both  thefe  caufes  have  contributed. 
For  as  many  exifting  volcanos,  and  many  now 
extind,  decidedly  prove  the  ravages  of  fubter- 
raneous fire,  and  as  the  uncontrollable  force  of 
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vapour  is  now  well  underftood,  it  muft  be 
clear,  that  both  thefe  principles  have  been  em- 
ployed as  the  grand  agents  of  convulfion.  The 
Bible  tells  us,  that  the  fountains  of  the  great 
deep  were  broken  up,  and  independent  of  re- 
velation, the  univerfality  of  the  deluge  is  felf* 
apparent,  and  is  further  confirmed  by  the  tra- 
ditions of  all  nations  of  the  earth,  whether  bar- 
barous or  enlightened. 

The  account  tranfmitted  to  us  of  the  mo- 
tives which  induced  the  Almighty  to  deftroy 
the  antediluvian  world  is  in  itfelf  highly  pro- 
bable, and  agreeable  to  experience.     When 
we  look  on  the  habits  of  man  we  muft-  ob- 
Iferve,  that  longevity  has  a  tendency  to  corrupt 
his  principles,  and  to  indurate  his  feelings^    In 
proportion  as  fome  vices  lofe  their  ftimulus  by 
age,  others  are  cdnfiderably  ftrengthened.  Thus 
avarice,    its    paralitical  companion,   increafes 
upon  the  failing  limbs.     By   length  of  days 
the  more  tendei'  affedtions  lofe  their  force: 
and  as  age  was  more  flow  in  its  approach  in 
the  antediluvian  world,   there  was  a  longer 
fpace  for  the  reign  of  turbulent  paffions. 
'  Pride  and  ambition,  it  is  certain,  would  be 
confiderably  more  powerful   were  men   con- 
fcious  of  a  longer  duration  of  exiftence.     The 
probability  of  death,-  and  the  fenfe  of  natural 
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infifmity,  ferve ,  to  mortify  thofe  intolerable" 
palBons,  and  to  render  them  lefs  luxuriant; 
but  were  they  not  fubjedt  to  thefe  admoni* 
tions,  they  would  be  ungovernable.  LongC'* 
-vity  then  would  naturally  ftrengthen  bad  ha- 
bits, and  render  thofe  more  confirmed  in  wick- 
ednefs,  who  had  long  been  fubjedl  to  its  domi- 
nion. But  further,  there  is  a  difpofition  in  men 
to  grow  carelefs  of  reputation,  and  bolder  in  fin, 
by  continued  praAice  :  and  for, thefe  probable 
eaufes  we  need  not  wonder  that  wickednefs 
fliould  have  overfpread  the  earth. 
,  It  was  fuppofed  by  ancient  philofophers, 
and  the  fame  opinion  is  ftill  maintained  by 
ibme  modern,  that  the  world  is  of  much  higher 
antiquity  than  Mofes  afierts ;  that;  in  fa(3:, 
matter  is  eternal ;  and  that  both  this  earth 
and  human  events  have  been  fubjed:  to  many 
and  fucceflive  revolutions ;  but  what  demon- 
Jiration  is  there  to  fupport  thofe  opinions  ? 
None.  In  oppofition  to  this,  it  has  been  well 
anfwered,  that  we  have  no  traces  of  fuch  pre- 
exiftence  ;  that  the  uncultivated  fi:ate  of  large 
portions  of  the  globe,  and  the  erratic  life  of  its 
earlier  inhabitants,  prove  that  it  has  been 
tjhinly  peopled ;  that  the  latenefs  of  many  dif- 
coyeries,  and  various  other  circumftances,  cor- 
roborate the  account  given  by  Mofes  of  the 
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age  and  hiftory  of  mankind.  We  have  ng 
credible  record  of  more  than  fix  thoufand  years 
from  the  prefent  time.  The  pretenfions  of  the 
Egyptians,  the  Chaldeans,  the  Phoenicians,  or 
the  Chinefe,  are  decidedly  unfounded.  The 
extravagance  of  the  Hindoo  chronology  has 
been  Ihewn  by  one  well  qualified  to  judge. 
Thus  then  we  have  on  our  fide  confiftence  and 
demonfl:ration.  The  oppofite  opinions  pofTefs 
neither. 

.!  From  natural  let  us  proceed  to  moral  philo- 
fophy.  The  origin  of  phyfical  evil  has  occa- 
fioned  much  inquiry ;  and  with  the  Scriptures 
on  this  head  fcepticifm  is  much  diffatisfied. 
That  the  ftate  of  human  nature  is  altogether 
frail  and  corrupt  is  undeniable  ;  and  to  ac- 
count for  this  the  moft  abfurd  and  extravagant 
lyfliems  have  been,  framed,  and  efpecially  in 
the  various  modifications  of  the  oriental  philp- 
fophy;  a  philofophy,  no  lefs  produftive  of 
confufion  to  the  ancient  world,  than  of  injury 
to  the  Chriftian  religion.  The  Scriptures  at- 
tribute the  depravity  of  the  human  heart  to 
original  fin,  incurred  by  the  tranfgreffion  of 
the  firft  man  ;  but,  objedors  will  not  admit, 
that  the  goodnefs  of  God  would  fuffer  the 
tranfgrefllon  of  one  man  to  bring  mifery  on 
the  whole  of  his  fubfequent  race.   Such  a  per- 
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miffi«n,  according  to  their  ideas,  is  incompati- 
ble with  the  acknowledged  attributes  of  divine 
beneficence.     Let  us  not  however  attempt  to 
penetrate  into  thofe  hidden  myfteries,  which 
are  too  intricate  for  human  underftanding,  but 
which  are  confirmed  by  fadl  and  experience. 
In  fuch  fpeculations  men  purfue  the  fame  er- 
roneous plan  which  they  adopt  in  all  their  in- 
quiries   concerning  revealed    religion.     They 
meafure  infinity  by  limited  means.   The  whole 
may  be  reduced  to  a  fimple  fiatement.     Death 
is  the  lot  of  all  mankind.    Evil  does  exiiL    Sin 
and  death  have  entered  into  the  world  toge?- 
ther,  and  reign  over  our  mortal  bodies.     For 
the  introduction  of  moral  turpitude,  reafon  has 
never  been  able  to  account.     Is   there   then 
more  difiiculty  in  fuppofing  that  thefe  exifting 
calamities  were  produced  by  the  tranfgrefllon 
of  the  firfl;  man,  than  by  any  other  caufe  ? 
The  fads  cannot  be  difputed  ;  and  if  their  ori- 
gin be  deemed  as  incompatible  with  our  ideas 
of  the  mercy  of  God,  the  fame  objection  will 
be  in  force  in  whatever  way  we  attempt  to  re- 
concile them.     It  is  equally  extraordinary  and 
unaccountable  to  us,  that  this  our  prelent  ftate 
fbould  be  befet  by  fuch  evils.     The  objedlipn 
is  to  its  introdudion  ;  and  the  doubt  can  only 
be>  how  far  fuch  an  admiflion  be  reconcileable 
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to  the  goodnefs  of  the  Creator.  That  God  is 
perfed:,  that  he  is  infinitely  wife  and  merciful, 
is  undeniable.  None  of  the  objeAors  have 
been  yet  able  to  devife  any  fchenie  which  is 
fo  fatisfaAory  as  that  which  we  derive  from 
revelation,  and  we  are  better  plealed  to  rely 
on  God,  than  on  man ;  who,  if  revelation  be 
not  true,  has  notbing  to  fubftitute  in  its  place. 
To  thofe  who  bufy  themfelves  in  unprofitable 
relearches,  we  muft  fay,  Canjl  thou  byfearch- 
ing  find  out  GodP  canji  thou  find  out  the  Al- 
mighty unto  perfe&ion  f  It  is  as  high  as  hea- 
ven ;  what  canft  thou  do  f  deeper  than  hell ; 
what  canJl  thou  know^  P 

If  we  proceed  to  confider  the  dodlrines  re- 
vealed in  the  Mofaic  difpenfation,  we  find 
them  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  beft  ideas 
which  have  ever  been  entertained  of  the  per- 
fections of  the  Deity.  All  hiftory,  all  fad,  all 
experience,  Ihew  us,  that  the  propenfity  of 
mankind  to  idolatry,  originating  doubtlefs  from 
natural  ignorance  and  depravity,  has  been  ex- 
ceffive,  univerfal,  and  incorrigible ;  and  from 
this  extravagant  propenfity  no  nation  has  ever 
been  free ;  not  even  the  Jews  themfelves.  For 
though   God  Almighty  was  pleafed  to  work 

»  Job  xi.  7,  8. 
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fucceflive  miracles  to  difplay  his  power,  ai 
to  keep  them,  if  poffible,  conftant  to  the 
duty;  yet  all  thofe  manifeftations  of  power,  -, 
threats,  all  promifes,  were  often  ineffeAui 
They  could  not  be  reftrained  from  falling  o 
cafionally  into  the  univerfal  error ;  and  y 
the  philofopher  has  been  fond  of  extolling  tl 
dignity  of  human  nature.  Nothing  is  howe\ 
more  probable,  and  indeed  we  have  a  demo 
ftration  on  our  fide,  that,  had  not  God  be( 
pleafed,  by  revelation  to  earlier  ages,  to  keej 
fenfe  of  his'  perfeftions  alive,  mankind  ne\ 
would  have  entertained  worthy  or  true  n 
tions  of  him  and  of  his  attributes,  an tecede 
to  the  coming  of  Chrift ;  and  had  Chrift  n 
come,  they  would  not  even  to  the  prefent  di 
It  is  evident  therefore,  that  whatever  degi 
of  knowledge  of  this  kind  the  world  has  e 
tertained,  is  altogether  to  be  attributed  to  i 
telation.  To  the  philofophers  of  many  ce 
turies  before  Chrift  the  fuggeftions  of  natu; 
religion  were  a  light ;  and  fome  of  the  pri 
eiples  of  revelation  were  tranfmitted  to  t 
Pagan  world  by  ;  the  traditions  of  the  j 
triarchs.  Nothing  is  more  difficult  than 
trace  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  ideas.  }A 
are  often  fond  of  attributing  to  their  own  : 
gacity,  and  their  own  invention,  theacciden 
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afcquifilions  derived  from  a  foreign  ftock.  The 
knowledge  of  a  God  of  infinite  goodnefs  and 
perfeiftion  having  moll  probably  by  ibme  pri- 
mitive revelation  gone  forth,  w^as  eafily  com- 
municated, and  would  in  an  iraperfdd;  degree 
be  intermixed  with  the  general  fentiment  of 
mankind  ;  efpecially  as  they  had,  according  to 
the  aflertion  of  St.  Paul,  a  law  of  confcience 
written  in  their  hearts.  Thus  it  appears  to 
have  been  the  fcheme  of  Providence,  that  all 
his  difcoveries  and  intimations  to  men  Ihould 
be  gradual.  Traditions  were  indiftin6Hy  open-^ 
ed ;  then  was  proclaimed  the  firft  covenant, 
then  fucceeded  prophecy,  by  degrees  more  and 
more  complete  and  intelligible,  till  the  whole 
beautiful  arrangement  was  developed ;  till  the 
Day  Spring  from  on  high  gradually  increating, 
burft  fofth  into  the  meridian  fplendor  of  th^ 
Sun  of  righteoufnejs.  None  of  the  ancient  fyf- 
tems  of  philofophy  have  given  a  clear  or  dif-' 
tin6l  account  of  the  one  true  God,  or  his  attri'^ 
butes.  Now  the  certainty  of  this  alone  is  of 
the  higheft '  importance  to  mankind.  If  we 
examine  the  declaration  of  the  Mofaic  dilpen- 
fation  relative  to  the  fuprerae  Being,  conveyed 
in  all  the  inftrudions  to  the  children  of  Ifrael, 
and  all  the  interpofitions  and  revelations  of 
God,  we  perceive  luch  exalted  intimations, 

Q  2 
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that  they  fill  us  at  once  with  admiration  and 
aftonifhment.  It  would  be  fuperfluous  to  il- 
luftrate  thefe  by  any  extrads,  fince.  they 
abound  in  the  facred  writings.  Candour  mull 
admit,  that  nothing  comparable  to  fuch  re- 
prefentations  of  the  divine  nature  can  be 
found  in  any  of  the  prqfane  authors.  The 
probable  exiftence  of  a  fupreme  Being,  the 
Creator  of  all  things,  was  indeed  fuggefted  by 
natural  religion,  but  thefe  fuggeftions  were 
extremely  imperfect.  It  is  not  alone  the  pure 
conception  of  the  Deity  which  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  difclofe  ;  but  in  all  the  promiles 
propofed  to  the  Jewilh  nation,  as  well  as  in 
the  denunciations  of  wrath  againlt  tranlgref- 
fion,  we  find  the  heft  encouragement  to  vir- 
tue, and  the  greateft  difcouragement  to  vice 
in  general.  Now  idolatry  was  not  only  dif- 
lionourabie  to  the  reafon  of  man,  and  an  af- 
front to  the  fupremacy  of  God,  but  was  pro- 
duftive  of  the  moft  pernicious  confequences  to 
morals.  In  all  the  rites  of  Pagan  worlhip  we 
difcover  not  only  the  groflell  abfurdity,  not 
gnly  allurements,  but  every  ftimulus  to  vice 
which  fenfuality  or  ignorance  could  fuggeft. 
Therefore  the  heathen  gods,  in  all  countries 
and  nations,  were  propitiated  by  the  commif- 
fion  of  the  moll  abominable  crimes ;  for  even 
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crimes  were  efteemed  acceptable  to  the  im- 
pure monfters  of  their  worfliip,  created  by 
the  profligacj  and  the  fuperflition  of  mankind. 
The  nations  that  bordered  on  Canaan,  as  well 
as  its  inhabitants,  were  addided  to  religions 
whole  ceremonies  were  of  the  mod  flagitious 
nature.  Some  of  thefe  worfliipped  the  fun, 
and  therefore  thqjight  that  their  children  could 
neither  be  prolperous  in  life,  nor  acceptable  to 
their  idols,  unlefs  they  were  made  to  pafs 
through  fire:  TJiey  Jhed  innocent  blood,  even 
the  blood  of  their  Jons  and  daughters,  and  jfe- 
duced  the  credulous  children  of  Ifrael.  As 
Jeremiah  laments,  thei/  built  the  high  places  of 
Wophet,  which  is  in  the  valley  of  thefon  ofHin- 
nom,  to  burn  their  fons  and  their  daughters  in 
the  fire.  They  built  alfo  the  high  places  of 
Baal  ^.  To  judge  of  the  cruel  nature  of  thefe 
rites,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  word  To- 
phet  in  the  Hebrew  is  derived  from  an  in- 
ftrument  by  which  the.priefts  were  accuftomed 
to  drown  the  cries  of  the  vi(9;ims.  Now  com- 
pare with  this  the  exalted  reprefentations  of 
the  divine  nature,  and  of  the  worfliip  accepta- 
ble to  him,  every  where  exprefl!ed  in  the  Old 
Teftament :  a  pure  heart  and  widefiled  hands  % 

*  Jer.  vii,  31^ 
e  3 
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mercy  rather  tJianfacrifice.    Not  only  in  theft 
barbarous  nations  and  barbarous  ages  were  the 
worft  palKpns  and  the  moft  depraved  praftice 
encouraged,  but  even  in  nations  who  boafted 
fuperior  knowledge  and  great  refinement,  and 
5vhom  infidels  are  fond  of  extolling  as  worthy 
of  imitation.    Whereas  the  facrifices  inftituted 
by  4^vine  appointment,  being  typical  of  a  fu- 
ture great  event,  and  contrived  to  intimate  and 
to  keep  alive  an  expectation  of  the  fulfilment 
pf  the  laft  beft  facrifice  and  fatisfadion,  were 
of  the  moft  pure  and  innocent  nature.   Where- 
withal Jhall  I  come  before  the  Lord,  and  how 
wyfelf  before  the  high  God  f,  Shall  J  conw  be- 
fore him  with  burnt  offerings  P   Will  the  Lord 
be  pleafed  with  thoufands  of  rams,  or  with  ten 
thoufands  of  rivers  of  oil  P  Shall  I  give  myfrjl- 
horn  far  my  tranfgrejion,  the  fruit  of  my  body, 
for  the  fin  of  my  foul  f  He  hath  Jhewed  thee., 
O  man,  tvhat  is  good ;  and  what  doth  the  Lord 
require  of  thee,  hut  to  do  jujily,  and  to  love 
mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy   God'^. 
This  fentiment  is   prevalent  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Teftament,  and  the  prophcr 
tical  writings  abound  with  the  fame.     Thus 
Jfaiah;  Bring  no  more  vain  oblations,:  incenfe.i§ 

e  Micah  vi.  6,  55,  8. 
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an  dbominatmn  unto  me ;  the  new  moons  and 
fabhaths,  the  calling  of  q//emblies,  I  cannot 
tttvat/  with  ^.     And  again,  Wq/k  you,  make  you 
clean ;  put  away  the  evil  of  your  doings  from 
before  mine  eyes ;  cedfe  to  do  evil ;  learn  to  do 
well ;  feek  judgment,   relieve    the  opprejffed. 
Judge  the  fatherlefs,  plead  for  the  widow  *. 
And  in  another  place,  Ihewing  .the  abfurdity 
of  fall  and  penance  without  good  practice,  J« 
it  Juch  a  fajl  that  I  have  chofen  P  a  day  for  a 
man  to  qffli6l  his  foul  P  is  it  to  how  down  his 
head  as  a  hulrujh,  and  tofpread  fackcloth  and 
ajhes  under  him  P  Wilt  thou  call  this  a  fq/l, 
and  an  acceptable  day  to  the  LordP  Is  not  this 
the  fqfi  that  I  have  chofen  P  to  loofe  the  bands 
of  wickednefs,  to  undo  the  heavy  burdens,  and 
to  let  the  oppreffed  go  free,  and  that  ye  break 
every  yoke  P  Is  it  not  to  deal  thy  bread  to  the 
hungry,  and  to  bring  the  poor  that  are  cajl  out 
to  thy  houfeP  when  thou  feejl  the  naked^  that 
thou  cover  him  ;   and  that  thou  hide  not  thyfelf 
from  thine  own  fiefh  P  Then  fhall  thy  light 
break  forth  as  the  morning,  and,  thy  health  fhall 
fpring  forth  fpeedily :  and  thy  righteoufnefs 
fhall  go  before  thee;  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
fhall  be  thy  rereivard.\    Again,  in  the  Pfalms 

*  Ifaiah  i.  "13.  e  Ver.  16,  17. 

'  Chap.  Iviii.  5,  5,  7,  8. 
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we  find  morality  and  purity  perpetually  incul- 
cated. Thus :  Lord,  who  Jhall  dwell  in  thy 
tabernacle,  or  who  Jhall  rejl  upon  thy  holy  hillf 
Even  he  that  leadeth  an  uncorrupt  life,  and 
doeth  the  thing  which  is  right,  andfpeaheth  the 
truth  from  his  hearts.  Then  follows  the  enu- 
meration of  many  practical  a&s  of  juftice,  and 
other  virtues.  It  were  endlefs  to  recite  the 
number  of  paffages  in  the  Old  Teftament 
where  the  true  nature  of  the  fervice  whi<:^ 
God  expedls  from  his  creatures  is  clearly  de- 
fined. 

It  is  notorious,  that  in  the  heathen  nations 
of  Greece  and  of  Rome  the  moll  flagrant  vices 
were  the  neceflary  rites  of  initiation  into  their 
corrupt  myfteries.  Let  us  then  draw  the  con- 
traft.  Did  any  of  the  Pagan  religions  afford 
fublime  reprefentations  of  the  Deity,  or  pure 
precepts  of  virtue  ?  Yet  the  precepts  of  Mofes 
had  a  tendency  not  only  to  give  to  men  ex- 
alted and  clear  conceptions  of  the  nature  of 
the  Deity,  but  to  ameliorate  the  heart,  and  to. 
denounce  the  vengeance  of  the  Almighty  on 
every  fpecies  of  moral  tranfgreflipn.  Did  the 
heathen  offer  human  facrifices ;  Ihed  the  blood 
of  their  captives  and  their  flaves ;  nay,  even  of 
their  own  children.    The  law  of  Mofes  re- 

s  Pfalm  XV.  I,  2. 
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quired  only  the  blood  of  the  lamb,  becaule  the 
type  of  him  in  whom  was  no  fin,  the  imma- 
culate and  holy  one.  Did  the  heathens  pol- 
lute their  temples  with  fcenes  of  guilt  and  riot, 
and  make  even  a  traffic  of  debauchery;  for 
this  was  their  common  practice.  In  the  Mo- 
faic  law,  the  temple  of  the  Moft  High  was,  on 
the  contrary,  dec^^red  to  be  dedicated  to  pu- 
rity. It  was  the  refidence  of  the  holy  of  ho- 
lies, and  all  pollution,  all  abomination  was 
eonfidered  defilement  to  the  facred  place.  Did 
the  law  of  Mofes  prefcribe  or  permit  immora- 
lity. Were  not  all  the  flagitious  practices  of 
the  Gentiles  reprefented  as  the  objedls  of  de- 
teftation,  and  the  means  of  defilement  ?  Is  not 
the  infatuation  of  thofe  aftonilhing,  who  look 
on  the  religion  of  the  old  Covenant  with  aver- 
fion,  whilje  no  refentment  is  felt  at  the  abfurd 
and  dilgufting  infl:itutions  of  Polytheifm  ?  It 
is  even  probable,  that  idolatry  was  not  in  itfelf 
fo  offenfive  to  God  becaufe  it  robbed  him  of 
his  worfhip,  but  becaufe  it  corrupted  morals. 
The  worlhip  of  imperfed;  beings  can  add  to 
the  glory  of  God  in  no  other  way  than  by  th^ 
promotion  of  univerfal  righteoufnefe. 

The  Jews  have  been  called  a  barbarous  and 
ignorant  people,  unlkilled  in  art,  avaricious, 
and  addicfted  to  the  moft  grofe  fuperftition. 
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That  they  were  not  without  Ikill  in  the  arts  o{ 
life,  is  apparent  from  the  various  circum- 
ftances  of  their  hiftory ;  the  building  of  the  ark 
and  the  temple.  Of  Solomon  it  is  declared, 
he  was  well  verfed  in  natural  knowledge ;  and 
the  acquifition  of  the  Jews  in  art  or  fcience 
was  perhaps  nearly,  if  not  equally,  advanced 
with  that  of  the  nations  of  the  fame  age.  For. 
after  all,  to  what  did  the  knowledge  of  the  an- 
cient world  amount  ?.  Some  arts  feem  to  have 
flourifhed,  which  fubfequent  ages  have  loft; 
but  natural  knowledge  was  always  in  a  very 
confined  ftate  ;  it  was  the  fuperftition  of  phi- 
lofophy,  grounded  on  conjedlure,  not  on  ex- 
periment. What  was  the  aftronomy  of  Egypt 
or  Chaldea  formed  on  ?  Syftems  now  well 
known  to  be  abfolutely  falfe.  It  is  therefore  a 
great  miftake  tq  confider  the  Ifraelites  as  com- 
paratively barbarous,  or  ignorant.  But  if  it 
be  granted,  that  the  children  of  Ifrael  were  a 
barbarous  race,  this  circvtmftance  would  of  it- 
felf  be  an  argument  in  favour  of  revelation. 
For  it  is  inconfiftent  to  fuppofe  illiterate  and 
uncultivated  men,  unaided  by  divine  inftruc- 
tion,  to  be  capable  of  entertaining  fuch  fublime 
and  clear  ideas  of  God  as  the  Jewifli  Scriptures 
contain,  and  which  were  never  difcovered  by 
more  civilized  people,    Conapare  the  produc-;. 
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tions  of  Greece  and  Rome  in  the  higheft  ftate 
of  the  arts ;  and  what  Ihall  we  find  in  them, 
however  excellent  in  other  refpedis  as  models 
of  compofition,  that  can  at  all  rival  the  He- 
brew Scriptures,  when  the  majefty,  the  mercy, 
or  the  holinefs  of  the  Deity  are  dilplayed  ?  It 
is  in  thefe  facred  writings  that  we  fee  alfo  the 
pureft  morality  inqjiilcated ;  not  indeed  brought 
to  fuch  a  ftate  of  perfe^ion  as  in  the  Golpel, 
but  ftill  eminently  fuperior  to   the   precepts 
of  all  cotemporary  or  known  religions.     For 
here  it  is  neceflary  to  feparate  the  tenets  of 
philofophy   from  facred  inftitutions.     It  has 
been  already  remarked,  that  philofophers  were 
indifferefit  to  the  pra6lice  of  the  world  out  of 
their  own  immediate  fchools,  and  that  the  re-, 
ligion  of  the  ancient  world  feems  not  to  have 
had   any  immediate  connexion  with  virtue. 
Men  were  indeed  taught  to  appeafe  their  dei- 
ties, and  to   court   their  favour.     How  ?  By 
rites  and  ceremonies ;  by  oblations  and  facri- 
jfices.     Such  indeed  were  prefcribed  by  God 
under  the  old  covenant,  but  it  was  ever  expli- 
citly proclaimed  and  univerfally  underftood^ 
that  thefe  did  not  difpenfe  with  the  obliga- 
tions of  moral  duty.   If  then  no  conceptions  of 
natural  religion  were  ever  fo  clear,  no  declarar 
tions  fp  exprefs,  as  are  evident  in  the  Jewifj^ 
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revelation,  is  it  not  to  be  concluded  that  thie 
Scriptures  muft  have  derived  their  origin  from 
a  fource  fuperior  to  human  ? 

if  while  many  inftitutions  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Jew^ifh  laws  and  precepts  that  are 
evidently  excellent,  forae  it  muft  be  confefled 
there  are  for  which  we  cannot  account.  In 
reafoning  on  thefe  we  ought  to  confider  them 
as  far  as  poffible  with  all  their  relations. 
Here  indeed  our  judgment  will  be  imperfect, 
"becaufe  we  cannot  fee  the  tendency  of  the 
whole  fcheme  which  is  embraced  by  the  un- 
limited providence  of  the  divine  Author.  We 
muft  remember  however,  that  of  thefe  many 
were  peculiarly  adapted  to  extraordinary  cir- 
•cumftances;  to  a  people  who  were  defigned 
to  be  unconfcioufly,  and  often  relud;antly,  the 
inftruments  of  preferving  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  God,  of  juftice,  and  morality  in  a  cor- 
rupt and  perverfe  world.  As  the  knowledge 
and  virtue  of  an  individual  will  degenerate 
unlefs  it  have  fome  example,  unlefs  it  be  pre^ 
ferved  from  contamination  by  conftant  vigi- 
lance; fo  it  is  with  nations,  and  with  the  whole 
race ;  for,  unlels  fome  principles  of  renova- 
tion be  given  to  the  moral  conftitution,  it  will 
decay  like  the  phyfical.  The  law  of  natural 
eonfcience  kept  the  Gentile  world  from  total 
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corruption.  Under  the  Chriftian  difpenfation 
we  have  a  renovating  principle,  the  gift  of 
grace :  and  I  would  draw  this  inferehce,  that 
had  it  not  pleafed  God  to  preferve  mankind  by 
that  filent  but  irrefiftible  voice  of  confcience 
from  total  degeneracy,  that  law  which  was 
written  in  their  hearts,  the  world  would  un- 
avoidably^ by  the  conftitution  of  things,  have 
fallen  into  an  irrecoverable  ftate  of  depravity. 
Yet  if  natural  religion  could  enable  us  to  acquire 
notions  of  morality,  we  ought  never  to  lofe 
light  of  this  conlideration,  that  nothing  but  re-> 
velation  can  fan^tion  the  principles  of  juftice 
and  virtue  among  men.  On  the  motives  of 
natural  religion  they  will  be  only  a  temporal 
convenience,  adapted  entirely  to  the  improve- 
rnent  or  accommodations  of  temporal  life.  Re- 
velation is  the.  bond  which  unites  man  to  God, 
apd  Gonneds  our  prefent  interefts  with  eter- 
nity. 

.  Befides  the  excellent  tendency  of  the  Mo- 
faic  inftitution  to  preferve  a  true  fenfe  of  the 
unity  and  perfedions  of  God,  which  is  a 
ftrong  internal  evidence  of  its  origin,  we  may 
further  obferve,  that  it  contained  much  en- 
couragement to  benevolence ;  notwithftanding 
that  it  prefcribed  many  diftinAions  which  ap- 
pear to  be  fupercilious.     The  unlimited  law  of 
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univerfal  charity  was  promulgated  more  fully 
under  the  Gofpel  covenant :  yet  ftrangers  un- 
der the  old  law  were  not  altogether  ex- 
cluded from  participating  in  the  benefits  of  re- 
ligion and  common  rites.  The  law  admitted 
profelytes  of  the  gate,  as  they  were  then  called; 
and  all  the  prefcriptions  of  the  old  covenant 
were  founded  on  a  moral  and  religious  necef- 
fity,  rather  to  exclude  the  contamination  of 
heathen  ceremonies,  than  focial  intercourfe  ; 
and  was  a  neceffity  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that 
which  the  law  of  felf-prefervation  compels 
men  to  adopt  in  preventing  the  contad:  of  epi- 
demical difeafe.  It  prefcribed  at  the  fame 
time  feveral  charitable  inftitutions;  fuch  as 
the  charge  recommended  to  the  owners  and 
keepers  of  the  harveft,  that  the  grain  ftiould  not' 
be  colleded  with  fcrupulous  parlimony,  but 
that  the  poor  gleaner  might  in  quiet  and  with ' 
facility  enjoy  his  portion. 

The  injunftion  given  to  the  liraelites  to 
poflefs  the  land  of  Canaan  has  been  confidered 
as  oppreffive  and  unjufi:.  To  this  the  common 
and  obvious  anfwer  is  fufRcient,  that  Provi- 
dence undeniably  does  frequently  make  ufe  of 
human  inftruments  in  the  moral  government 
of  the  world.  And  in  this  inftance  the  enor- 
mous impiety,  and  the  profligacy  of  thefe  peo- 
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pie,  loudly  invoked  divine  punifhment.  But  it 
muft  be  remembered,  that  on  all  other  occa- 
fions  the  wars  of  the  Jews  were  defenfive ; 
and  they  were  exprefsly  forbidden  to  enlarge 
their  territories  by  the  invafion  of  their  neigh- 
bours. If  the  command  of  God  then  obliged 
them  to  ad  offenlively  as  his  inftruments  of 
wrath  in  a  particyalar  inftance,  and  if  the  fame 
law  prohibited  them  in  all  others,  this  conclu- 
lion  muft  at  leaft  follow,  that  this  folitary  in- 
junftion  was  an  evident  proof  of  particular  in* 
terpofition.  Now  fuppofe  the  command  to 
have  been  from  heaven,  which  we  believe,  did 
not  this  eftablilh  the  right  ?  All  law  is  derived 
from  fome  fupreme  power.  If  the  Bible  be  at 
all  true,  it  was  God  himfelf  who  promifed  and 
gave  them  pofleffion.  Their  fubfequent  em- 
ployment was  agriculture,  the  moft  iifeful  and 
the  moft  innocent  of  all  the  purfuits  of  man. 
It' muft  be  confeffed,  that  war  and  conqueft, 
abftradedly  cdnfidered,  appear  fuch  horrid  in- 
ftruments, as  to  be  inconfiftent  with  the  mercy 
of  the  Deity;  and  fo  are  difeafe  and  death. 
Yet,  as  all  men  are  fubjed  to  thefe  evils,  we 
muft  confider  them  on  the  vvhole  as  mercies. 
Thus  if  the  human  frame  be  fubjedt  to  the  in- 
juries of  time,  death  is  a  remedy  for  phyficat 
fiiffering ;  pain  is  the  index,  and  the  faithful 
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centinel  of  danger.  And  if  death  be  gain,  dif- 
eafe  is  the  friend  that  conduds  us  to  the  gate 
that  opens  to  everlafting  blifs.  To  inflid:  fuf- 
fering  then  on  the  human  race  is  a  merciful 
a<St  of  providence,  if  the  fufFering  of  the  incor- 
rigible lead  others  to  repentance.  Life  and 
death  are  in  the  hands  of  God ;  and  are  en- 
tirely at  his  difpofal.  There  is  no  law  of  na- 
ture which  exempts  us  from  evil.  If  war 
were  univerfally  enjoined  as  a  precept  of  reli- 
gion, it  would  indeed  form  an  obje6lion  to  it : 
but  fince  God  is  fometimes  pleafed  to  deftroy 
by  famine,  by  earthquake,  or  peftilence,  we 
cannot  objed;  to  any  other  mode  which  the 
divine  wifdom  may  devife  of  punilhing  a  guilty 
world.  The  whole  objection  muft  lie,  not 
againft  the  punifliment,  but  the  mode  of  its 
execution.  Now  of  this  the  Almighty  can 
alone  determine.  For  if  we  murmur  at  the 
infli<ftion  of  phyfical  evil,  we  have  reafon  to 
murmur  at  the  whole  courfe  of  providence, 
which  is  conftituted  on  the  certainty  of  its  ex- 
iftence.  An  injun6lion  to  deftroy  is  indeed 
fufpicious,  when  there  is  no  evidence  of  its 
coming  from  God ;  but  the  certainty  of  the 
evidence  of  the  injundlion  removes  all  caufe  of 
objeftion. 
,  To  conclude  the  confideration  of  the  inftit\i- 
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"tions  of  the  firft  covenant^  ttiat  of  the  fabbath 
is  alone  a  fufficient  proof  of  a  divine  origin ; 
an  inftitution  hioft  admirably  calculated  to 
keep  a  fenfe  of  religion  alive ;  an  inftitution  fo 
important  to  fociety  at  l^rge,  and  to  the  fpiri- 
tual  interefts  of  individuals  in  particular^  that 
it  may  be  conlidered  as  a  moft  invaluable  blef- 
.fing.  It  is  the  bond  of  religious  fOciety  5  the 
fandifier  of  public  order  and  tranquillity ;  the 
anticipater  of  heaven,  and  the  guardian  of  in- 
dividual grace  and  holinefs.  The  univerfal 
violation  of  it  would  bring  anarchy  and  de^ 
ilrudlion  on  a  nation,  and  always  terminates  in 
the  debauchery  and .  ruin  of  individuals.  The 
observance  brings  bleffing  and  pfofperity,  and 
does  more  for  public  and  private  happinefs 
than  worldly  wealth,  or  any  temporal  fuc- 
cefs. 

It  is  objeded  to  the  felediion  which  God  wa§ 
pleafed  to  make  of  the  Ifraelites,  as  inftruments 
of  his  providence,  that  they  were  a  fmall  and 
inconliderable  people,  and  that  they  were  al-^ 
together  unworthy  of  his  peculiai*  favour. 
This  may  be  readily  granted,  and  yet  be  no 
ground  of  objefeon  ;  and  indeed  this  is  urged 
by  Moles  himfelf,  when  he  exhorts  them  to 
obedience :  The  Lord  did  not  fet  his  love  on 
you,  and  choofe  you,  becaufe  ye  were  more  in 
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Ttamher  than  atiy  people,  fof  ye  were  thefewefi 
of  all  people^. 

Of  the  ihftruments  of  Providence  it  is  abfurd 
to  judge  by  our  conceptions.     The  agency  of 
men  is  evidently  fubjed;  to  his  control,  and 
w^hat  they  defign  for  evil  purpofes  he  converts 
to  gbod.     In  the  prefent  iyftem  of  things,  no 
marked  diftinAion  is  made  of  good  or  «vil, 
only  in  their  general  effed.    The  fun  fliines 
and  the  rain  falls  alike  on  the  juft  and  the  un- 
juft.     Nothing  can  be  more  clear,  than  that 
profane  and  profligate  men  are  undeferving 
of  the  bounties  of  Providence ;  and  there  is  as 
much  reafon  to  fay  of  temporal  blefiings.     Yet 
God  is  pleafed  to  fufFer  them  to  enjoy  much 
more  than  they  merit :  and  why  then  fliould 
not  the  Jews  have  been  chofen  for  the  dilplay 
of  divine  wifdom  ?  In  the  Scripture,  this  peo* 
pie  is  never  reprefented  as  the  chofen  or  pecu- 
liar people  of  God  for  any  merit  of  their  own : 
on  the  contrary,  in  all  his  expoftulati'ons  with 
them,  God  is  reprefented  as  upbraiding  them 
with  their  rebellion  againft  an  election  fo  very 
extraordinai-y.     They,  it  appears,  were  em- 
ployed contrary  to  their  own  choice.     Perpe- 
tual interpofition  was  neceflary  to  coerce  and 
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keep  them  to  the  fervice  of  the  true  God ;  and 
their  very  reluAaht  obedience  tended  to  the 
more  open  manifeliation  of  the  divine  good- 
tiefs  and  glofy.  That  the  JeWs  then  vrere 
an  indonfiderable  people,  is  an  argument  of 
Moles  ;  but  he  makes  a  very  different  ufe  of 
it.  He  employs  it  to  awaken  them  to  obe- 
dience, and  to  irfduCe  them  to  repofe  a  truft  iri 
that  great  Being,  the  dlfpenfer  of  fo  mahy 
bleflings.  It  may  be  alfo  urged,  that  ouf 
blefled  Lord  made  ufe  of  ignorant  fiftiermen 
as  irtftruments  to  promulgate  Chriftianity. 
Kovv  that  God  Ihould  employ  inconfiderable 
agents,  is  confonant  with  all  the  events  both 
of  nature  and  of  human  life. 

To  prove  the  confiftence  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures, we  may  aflert,  that  they  formi  the  beli 
fources  of  ancient  hiftory.  When  we  examine 
the  books  of  the  Old  Teftament,  we  obferve 
that  the  writers,  even  fuppofing  it  to  have 
been  a  human  work,  are  good  hiftorians,  and 
were  fpedtators  of  many  of  the  fadis  they  have 
recoMed.  They  appeal  to  circumftances  feen 
by  multitudes.  We  muft  be  ftruck  with  the 
iimplicity  of  the  narration,  and  with  the  marks 
of  truth  they  exhibit.  We  fee  the  conformity 
"of  the  chronology  of  the  holy  Scriptures  with 
that  of  profane  failloi^ ;  nay,  they  even  ferve 
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to  corre<3:  the  errors  of  the  latter.  We  fee  a 
furgrifing  harmony  betvv;(een  thefe  books  and 
the  moft  valued  hiftorians,  fuch  as  Jofephus 
and  others.  The  books  of  the  Old  Teftament 
alone  afford  us  an  accurate  hiftory  .of  the 
world  from  the  creation,  through  the  line  of 
patriarchs,  judges,  kings,  and  rulers  of  the 
Hebrews.  By  their  aid  we  may  form  almoll 
an  uninterrupted  feries  of  events  down  to  the 
birth  of  Chrift  or  Auguftus,  a  fpace  of  about 
four  tboufand  years,  or  even  beyond.  If  a 
few  interruptions  occur,  thefe  are  eafily  fup- 
plied  by  profane  hiftory.  Such  refledtions  muft 
ftrike  us  as  very  extraordinary  proofs  of  the 
agreement  of  the  whole  relation  with  truth. 
If  it  be  faid,  that  this  book  contains  fome  con- 
tradidions,  we  have  thefe  well  reconciled  by 
feveral  perfons  of  ability. 

Every  improvement  in  fcience  confirms  the 
evidences  of  the  Scriptures.  Aftronomy  gives 
its  fupport ;  fo  that  not  only  the  fun  by  day, 
and  the  fplendid  luminaries  of  the  night,  but 
pvery  law  of  the  celeftial  orbs,  declares  the 
glory  of  God.  The  heavens  themfelves  at  once 
prove  his  being,  difplay  his  workmanfliip,  and 
eftabliih  the  truth  of  his  divine  word.  Profane 
hiftory  contributes  to  confirm  the  truth  of  fa- 
cred ;  and,  learning  as  it  advances,  clears  ob- 
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Icurity  and  elucidates  truth.    There  have  been 
generally  (landing  memorials  of  great  events ; 
but  the  memorials  of  the  events  of  facred  hif- 
tory  bear  this  remarkable  charaAer,  that  they 
were  eftabliflied  at  the  very  time  of  the  fadls, 
and  were  inftiluted  in  remembrance  of  them. 
Tiius  all  the  Jewifh  rites,  whether  circumcifion, 
the  feaft  of  the  palTover,  the  fabbath,  the  deli- 
very of  the  law,  were  all  appointed  at  the  very 
time  of  the  tranfaftion ;  and  fucceeding  genera- 
tions adled  on  the  teftimony  of  their  forefathers, 
who  were  prefent  at  the  time  of  the  tranfac- 
tion,  and  recorded  it  to  pofterity.     For  it  is  a 
ilrong  argument  of  the  truth  and  the  con- 
fiftence  of  revelation,  that  the  principal  in- 
ilances  recorded  in  the  Jewifh  hiftory  of  the 
miraculous  ads  of  God  performed  through  his 
human   inftruments,   were  very  public ;  and 
that  the  inftitutions  which  arofe  out  of  them 
were  adopted  at  the  fame  time,  and  by  the 
very  perfons  who  were  the  fpedators.     We 
have   no   greater   evidence  of  any   hiftorical 
tranfa6lion.     Here  then,  on  the  one  fide,  we 
are  to  place  well  authenticated  fafts ;  on  the 
other,  fpeculative   conjedure  and  groundlefs 
objedion. 

It  is  remarked  of  the  Mofaic  inftitutions, 
that  they  propofe  temporal  promifes,  and  that 
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they  allude  not  to  the  rewards  qf  a  future  life. 
Hence  fome  have  concluded,  that  a  future  ftate 
of  reward  or  punifhment  made  no  part  of  the 
motives  propofed  to  the  children  of  IfraeL  It 
muft  however  be  remembered,  that  temporal 
promifes  were  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  ftate 
of  the  Ifraelites,  and  therefore  that  they  are 
more  ftrongly  enforced  But  was  it  not  the 
fole  objedl  of  the  law  tQ  prepare  the  Ifraelites 
for  the  expe<Slation  of  him,  who  was  to  bring 
life  and  immortality  to  light  ?  The  hope  of 
life  and  immortality  was  therefore,  with  the 
fame  conliftence  of  defign,  gradually  deve-- 
loped.  Tp  this  nature  itfelf  pointed  ;  in  this 
the  patriarchs  trufted.  A  future  flate  of  ex-i 
iftence  was  ever  the  hope  of  the  Gentile  world. 
Our  blefTed  Lord  did  not  advance,  he  con-t 
firmed  the  do<3;rine.  With,  this  view  we  are 
to  look  at  the  confiftence  of  the  Gofpel  cove^; 
nant.  Many  paflages  of  the  Old  Teftament 
Ihew  that  it  was  a  general  belief  of  thofe  times. 
What  faid  Ifaiah  ?  The  fun  Jhall  be  no  more 
thy  light  by  day,  neither  for  brigUnefs  fhall 
the  moon  give  light  unto  thee;  but  the  Lord 
Jhall  be  unto  thee  an  everlqfting  light,  and  thy 
God  thy  glory  '.     There  are  many  fimilar  dcr, 
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clarations,  which  prove  that  the  worH  was 
never  without  fuch  an  expectation.  It  was 
the  general  belief  of  the  Pharifees  biefo^e  our 
Lord  appeared.  Neither  did  our  Saviour  af- 
fert  that  he  was  the  firft  publilher  of  the  doc- 
trine ;  nor  did  the  people  receive  it  as  new. 

On  the  whole  then,  we  have  the  ftrongeft 
evidence  of  the^truth  of  the  doctrines  promul- 
gated by  Mofes.  If  we  examine  them  mi- 
nutely, difficulties  may  indeed  arife.  But  it  is 
confiftent  with  the  declarations  of  Scripture 
that  fuch  fliould  exift;  for  here  we  are  to 
Jtrww  only  in  part.  But  let  us  take  an  en- 
larged and  a  comprehenlive  view.  Let  us  ob- 
ferve  a  feries  and  concurrence  of  the  moft 
fplendid  and  miraculous  events,  detached  in 
themfelves,  but  great  in  their  objedl;  uniform 
in  their  relations,  gradual  in  their  advance, 
and  perfedl  in  their  completion.  If  fome 
things  be  incomprehenfible  and  obfcure,  they 
are  the  hidden  things  of  an  incomprehenfible 
God.  If  fome  of  the  agents  employed  feem 
to  us  imperfedl  in  their  condnft,  this  feeming 
objed:ion  is  an  evidence  of  the  veracity  and 
candour  of  the  hiftorian.  All  time,  all  events, 
the  moft  aftonifhing  miracles,  have  been  em- 
ployed in  preparing  a  degenerate  race  for  the 
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grand  and  ultimate  objeA,  the  promifed  Mef- 
fiahi  who  was  to  take  away  fin,  and  reconcile 
us  to  God, 
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JFVr  the  law  was  givgt  by  Mojes  ;  hut  grace  and  truth 
came  hy  Jejits  Chrifl. 

P  ROM  the  confideration  of  the  firft  covenant 
we  are  naturally  led  on  to  the  fecond,  in 
which  we  Ihall  obferve  the  fame  conliftency 
of  defign.     Now  if  it  can  be  made  to  appear, 
as  was  obferved  of  the  Mofaic  difpenfation, 
that  the  dodrines  of  the  New  Teftament  con- 
tain any  propofition,  or  recommend  any  prac- 
tice, contrary  to  the  received  opinions  of  the 
attributes  of  God,  this  would  be  a  reafonable 
caufe  of  objedlion.     But  if  a  revelation  con- 
tain all  the  charafters  of  divinity  which  na- 
tural reafon  has  agreed;  to  be  ihe  attributes  of 
God,  then  it  comes  impreffed  with  the  marks 
of  its  true  origin.     Reafon  however  is  not  to 
be  the  canon  of  faith,  but  the  meafure  of  it. 
As  the  corporeal  eye  perceives  external  objeds 
by  the  aid  of  natural  light,  fo,  by  the  help  of 
reafon,  fpiritual  light  communicates  perception 
of  cdeftial  things  to  the  foul. 
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The  fundamental  doftrine  of  the  Scriptur 
is,  that  as  by  the  offence  of  the  firft  man  fii 
and  death  entered  into  the  world,  fo  by  th 
righteoufnefs  of  the  fecond  God  was  recon 
ciled,  for  the  fentence  of  condemnation  ha( 
paffed  over  all.  As  man  is  by  nature,  as  we] 
as  by  tranlgreflion,  inadequate  to  atonement 
atonement  fox  offence  was  offered  in  the  per 
fon  of  the  Son,  and  that  atonement  accepted 
fo  that,  on  the  condition  of  faith  and  repent 
ance  through  Chrift,  perfect  reconciliation  ma; 
be  obtained.  The  mercy  of  God  the  Fathe 
is  the  primary  and  original  caufe,  and  th 
mercy  and  compaflion  of  God  the  Son  th^ 
means,  who  offered  himfelf  for  us  ;  and  mad 
a  full,  perfe<9:,  and  fufficient  oblation  and  fatil 
fadlion  for  the  fins  of  the  whole  world.  He  i 
called  the  Saviour,  the  Mediator,  the  Autho 
and  Finifher  of  our  falvation.  St.  Paul  thu 
fums  up  the  dodlrine  ;  For  when  we  were  ye 
tvithoutjirength,  in  due  time  Chri/i  died  for  th 
ungodly. — But  God  commendeth  his  love  to 
rvard  us,  in  that  white  we  were  yet  Jinner 
Chrijl  died  for  us.  Much  more  then,  being  nm 
jufiified  hy  his  blood,  tue  Jhall  be  faved  fron 
wrath  through  him.  For  if  when  we  were  ene 
mies  we  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  q 
his  Son  :  much  more,  being  reconciled,  wejhdi 
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^  Jm^fii^  hy  his  life.  And  not  rnly^fo,  hat  we 
%\fifj^  «^  God,  through  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrijl, 
^p  whom  we  have  now  received  the  atmement^ 
Whertfore,  as  hy  one  man  Jin  entered  into  the 
world;  and  death  by  Jin;  and  Jo  death  pajfed 
Upon  all  men,  for  that  all  havejirmed. — Never-' 
thelejs  death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Msjes,  emrt 
over  them  that  hac^notjinned  after  the fimili" 
tude  of  Adam's  tranfgrejfim,  who  is  thefgure 
qfhim  that  was  to  come. — F(xr  if  hy  one  mani 
offence  death  reigned  hy  one  \  nmch  more  th^ 
which  reeeifve  ahundanee  of  grace,  ami  of  tha 
gift  of  righteoufnefs,  Jhall  reign  iti  life  by.  one, 
Jefus  Chriji..  Therefore,  as  by  the  off'encB  of 
one  Judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condemnor 
tim ;  even  fo  hy  the  righteoufnefs.  of  one  tike. , 
free  gift  came  upon  alt  men  unto,jt^ificaikm  of 
l^'e.  For  as  by  one  mans  difobedieme  mcm^ 
were  made  finners;  fo.  by  the  obedieuce  of  one 
Jhall  many  he  made  righteous.  Moreover y  the 
Imv  entered  that  the  offence  might  abound :  hut 
where  Jin  abauvded,  grace  did  muok  mare 
(ibound ;  that  as  Jin  hath  reigned  unto,  demth^ 
even  fa  might  grace  reign  through  righte&ufmfs 
unto,  eternal  life,  by  Jefus  Chfifk  our  Lord^. 
This  account  is  in  itfelf  clear  and. intelligible ; 
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but  many  queftions  have  arifen  out  of  it,  from 
diverfity  of  opinion,  which  have  been  the 
caufes  of  endlefs  difpute.  Error  is  of  luxuriant 
growth,  and  propagates  abundantly.  Wher- 
ever men  are  not  content  with  the  plain  decla- 
rations of  the  Scriptures,  but  are  delirous  of 
underftanding  that  which  it  is  impoflible  fliould 
be  made  clear  to  human  apprehenfion,  the  na- 
tural confequence  muft  be  infinite  perplexity. 
Iti  the  Scriptures  the  gracious  providence  of 
God  is  called  a  myftery ;  as  indeed  all  that  re- 
lates to  him,  all  that  he  does,  his  wifdom  and 
his  mercy,  his  power  and  his  goodnefs,  as  well, 
as  the  works  of  his  hands,  are  all  myfterious. 
But  we  muft  make  a  diftindlion  between  the 
myfteries,  infeparable  from  the  efience  of  divi- 
nity, and  thpfe  which  the  vanity,  the  abfurd 
curiolity,  and  the  weaknefs  of  man,  are  for 
ever  aiming  to  create.  The  declarations  of 
God  are  plain.  It  is  clear  that  man  may  of- 
fend ;  that  God  may  be  difpleafed ;  that  a  Sa- 
viour may  purchafe  redemption  for  us.  But 
when  we  forfake  the  plain  fenfe  of  Scripture, 
and  fubftitute  our  own  fallible  reafoning,  we 
forfake  a  clear  and  dired:  path  for  the  mazes 
of  intricacy.  Then  our  light  is  turned  into 
darknefs. 

One  of  the  great  and  peculiar  principles  of 
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the  Chriftian  religion  is  that  reciprocal  love 
between  God  and  man  which  it  inculpates. 
It  gives  the  moft  pofitive  aflurance  of  the  af- 
fection of  the  fupreme  Being  for  all  his  crea- 
tures, and  demands  from  the  creature^  in  re- 
turn, every  poflible  degree  of  reverence  and 
regard  towards  the  Creator.  No  religion  that 
has  obtained  any  influence  over  the  world  has 
declared  the  Almighty  to  be  fo  immediately 
and  deeply  interefted  in  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind. None  of  the  heathen  fyftems  ever  re- 
prefented  the  Author  of  nature  in  fo  engaging 
a  light ;  yet  this  is  perfectly  confonant  to  rea- 
fon.  Equally  fo  is  it  that  the  leading  prin- 
ciple of  religious  obedience  on  the  part  of  man 
Ihould  be  love  :  for  both  thefe  reprefentations 
of  the  affection  of  God  for  his  creatures,  and 
the  duties  which  ought  to  flow  from  the  con- 
viction of  fuch  obligations  on  the  mind  of 
man,  are  analogous  to  our  prefent  ftate.  The 
natural  afiedion  of  parents  for  their  ofispring 
is  a  mofl:  powerful  principle  of  adlion ;  and  the 
befl;  and  mofl:  acceptable  return  they  receive, 
is  that  obedience  which  fprings  from  motives 
of  love.  The  Almighty,  by  the  Chriftian  reve- 
lation, is  reprefented  to  us  as  the  univerfal,  the 
beneficent  parent  of  mankind.  His  fuperin- 
tendence  is  ever  adively  employed  for  our 
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good ;  his  wifdotri  in  contrivifig  the  mfearrSj 
and  his  power  in  producing  it.  The  vifible 
works  of  God  are  providentially  defigned  to 
operate  for  the  ufe  of  man.  For  hihl  the 
earth  is  abundant  in  vegetation  and  animal 
life.  The  air  replete  with  health.  All  that 
ean  delight  the  external  fenfes,  all  that  cart 
gratify  the  natural  wants  of  our  prefent  Itate, 
is  abundantly  beftowed  on  us.  But  above  all, 
infinitely  above  all,  is  our  gratitude  invited 
and  claimed  by  that  aftonifhing  inftance  of 
almighty  afiedtion,  in  the  revelation  of  hial 
will ;  in  the  miflion  of  his  beloved  Son ; 
and  in  his  offers  of  eternal  happinefs  arid 
glory. 

Thefe  obligations  are  analogous  to  our  pre- 
fent relations  in  life.  The  force  of  human 
love,  whether  parerital  or  of  inferior  degrees, 
is  weakened  by  abfence,  and  diminifbed  by  de- 
fcent.  Parents  commonly  love  their  childrert 
with  a  ftronger  afFetfiion  than  children  enter- 
tian  for  their  parents.  The  paffion  grows  weaker 
in  every  branch  of  human  connexion.  In  the 
fame  manner  the  love  of  the  Almighty  is  in- 
finitely gi'eater  than  the  love  of  any  earthly 
parent.  There  is  certainly  no  motive  of  hu- 
man adion  more  difficult  to  be  preferved  in  a 
regular  and  conftant  fiate  than  this  of  loving 
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God  ;  becaufe  his  perFedions  are  not" the  ob- 
jedl  of  fenfe.  Yet  we  are  influenced  by  the 
fentiments  of  our  nature  to  feek  our  own  good; 
and  thofe  pleafing  and  benevolent  afFedions, 
which  ferve  to  foothe  and  foften  the  evils  of 
life,  which  conftitute  the  higheli  poffible  ftate 
of  human  happinefs,  if  fublimed  by  conftant 
meditation,  will  ultimately  lead  us  to  the 
knowledge  of  that  great  and  good  Being,  who 
alone  can  gratify  the  wifhes,  and  complete  the 
fubftantial,  the  unfading  happinefs  of  the  ra- 
tional foul. 

From  the  Chriftian  difpenfation  alone  have 
we  acquired  any  exhortation  to  the  love  of  the 
Deity.  This  is  a  principle  altogether  unknown 
to  all  ancient  religions  or  philofophy.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  in  all  the  Pagan  fyflems 
of  paft,  and  even  of  the  prefent  age,  fear  has 
been  the  motive  of  divine  worlhip.  Under 
falfe  religions  men  have  ferved  God  becaufe 
they  dreaded  his  power,  and  were  apprehenfive 
of  his  vengeance.  The  Chriftian  difpenfation 
propofes  its  threatenings  only  to  linners ;  but 
invites  the  good  by  the  fofteft  perfuafion.  It 
endeavours  to  excite  us  by  amiable  affedlions  ; 
and  as  attraction  is  a  great,  yet  gentle  agent  of 
the  natural  world,  love  is  the  fofteft  principle 
that  draws  the  foul  towards  God.    The  Scrip- 
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tures  fay,  where  there  is  perfed  love  there  is 
no  fear.  PerfeSi  hve  cafieth  out  fear.  It  re- 
prefents  the  Almighty  as  a  liberal  benefador, 
and  a  moft  affedionate  parent.  It  therefore 
claims  the  debt  of  gratitude.  We  love  God, 
fays  St.  John,  hecaufe  he  jirjl  loved  us ;  and  in 
claiming  every  afFedion  of  the  heart,  it  pro- 
ceeds on  this  excellent  and  moft  reafonable 
principle,  that  to  love  God  is  to  heep  his  com- 
mandments. 

The  facred  writings  have  been  explicit  in 
providing  us  with  the  means  of  proving  our 
integrity  in  the  pradice  of  this  duty,  which 
are  no  lefs  comprehenfive  than  they  are  infal- 
lible. The  love  of  God  is  faid  to  confift  in 
obeying  his  commands  from  a  defire  of  ren- 
dering ourfelves  pleafing  to  him.  Our  motive 
of  pradical  virtue  muft  therefore  be  a  pre- 
ference for  good ;  becaufe  it  is  acceptable  to 
that  great  Being  who  is  thei  objed  of  our  moft 
lincere  aficdion  ;  and  this  is  not  only  the  moft 
certain  teft  of  our  refolution,  but  it  is  alfo  the 
beft  fecurity  againft  fin. 

As  the  defign  which  the  Chriftian  fcheme 
propofes  is  of  the  firft  importance,  it  is  con- 
fiftent  with  the  moft  exalted  attributes  of  a 
Deity.  To  advance  the  intelledual  nature  of 
man,  to  improve  his  moral  faculties,  and  to 
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render  him  fit  fof  a  better  ft&te  of  enjoytttent, 
to  enable  him  to  grow  in  grace  here,  and  to 
arrive  at  perfection  of  goodnefe  and  happinefs 
hereafter,  are  the  ultimate  objecfts  of  all  that 
revelation  promifes;  and  this  defign  is  con* 
fiftent  v^^ith  our  beft  conceptions  of  infinite 
wifdom  and  infinite  goodnefs.  In  promoting 
thefe  it  difplays  the  care  of  the  fupreme  Being 
for  his  creatures.  It  difplays  an  intereft  ante- 
cedent to  creation)  and  exerted  without  inter- 
miffion  from  age  to  age.  To  this  grand  defign 
a  feries  of  extraordinary  events  uniformly  con- 
tributes. Nothing,  however  minute,  is  in  re- 
ality of  fmall  importance ;  nothing  is  irregular 
or  difcordant.  With  this  view  the  fyftem  of 
the  world  was  framed.  Heaven  is  interefted. 
God  the  Father  facrifices  his  only  and  beloved 
Son  :  God  the  Son  becomes  the  voluntary  fa- 
crifice ;  and  the  Spirit  of  God  fandifies  the 
whole.  Time  is  employed  in  the  completion 
of  the  fcheme,  ^nd  eternity  is  to  fupply  ex- 
hauftlefs  mercies.  To  this  all  the  tranladions 
of  the  world  evidently  contribute,  and  to  this 
end  they  uniformly  concur.  Prophecy  pre- 
dids,  and  events  realize  the  predidion.  The 
powers  of  this  world  are  unconfcioufly  or  even 
reludantly  inftrumental.  Whether  empires 
rife,  or  kingdoms  fall  >  whether  the  juft,  fuffer* 
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or  the  wicked  triumph';  whether  faints  are 
martyred,  or  infidels  perfecute;  ftill  thie  king" 
dom  of  Chrift  is  advancing.  The  gates  of  hell 
cannot  prevail  againft  it,  and  even  death  itielf 
is  fwallowed  up  in  viAory.  Yet  here  ungrate- 
ful and  fuUen  Infidelity  offers  its  objedions.— 
Why  did  God  permit  man  to  fall  ?  Why  not 
preferve  him  by  a  fuperintendent  coercion  ?  Is 
not  this  a  countera<9:ion  of  the  firft  defign  ? — 
The  anfwer  muft  be,  that  it  is  impoffible  far 
finite  reafon  to  comprehend  how  far  omni- 
fcience  and  omnipotence  may  concur;  how 
far  omnipotence  may  choofe  to  become  fub- 
jeft  to  contingencies.  But  we  ought  to  ac- 
knowledge the  mercy  propofed,  and  cheerfiilly 
to  accept  it,  becaufe  it  comes  to  us  with  all 
the  marks  of  confiftent  ianalogy.  We  might 
with  equal  reafon  objeft  to  the  ufe  of  food, 
becaufe  we  know  not  exactly  how  it  operates 
in  the  lyftem  to  afford  nutriment.  We  might 
alfo  refrain  from  it  on  the  fame  ground,  be- 
caufe God  has  hot  fo  created  us  as  to  exift  with- 
out the  neceffity  of  this  perpetual  renovation. 
In  the  produAion  of  thefe  great  events  we  fee 
the  apparatus  fpkndid,  and  the  more  fubordi- 
nate  parts  -confiftent :  all  like  the  works  of 
God ;  all  analogous  to  his  operations  in  nature. 
Is  there  any  iyfi:em  of  religion  in  which  the 
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(Jefign  IS  fo  uniformly  progreffivej  and  the, 
events  fo  admirabiy  efJeAive  ?  In  compariCoDi 
of  this,  how  mean  are  the  pretenfions  of  the 
Arabian  prophet !  the  fuperftition  of  the  Hin- 
doo !  the  abfurdities  of  the  polytheifm  of 
jGreece  and  of  Rome !  Indeed  all  are  too  mean 
to  be  put  in  competition. 

If  we  attend, to  the  threats  and  rewards 
which  the  Chriftian  religion  propofes,  we  find 
that  they  are  merely  conditional.  It  prfefles 
none  into  its  fervice  who  are  not  voluntary 
difciples.  It  is  not  a  plan  of  coercion,  but  of 
co-operation.  For  God  only  worketh  together 
with  thofe  who  themfelves  work.  All  is  left 
to  the  determination  and  the  condudt  of  the 
will.  It  proclaims  no  neceflity  but  a  freedom 
of  atflion,  and  calls  us  to  the  glorious  liberty  of 
the  fons  of  God.  It  ipeaks  of  this  life  as  a 
(late  of  trial ;  and  while  we  are  exhorted  to 
refill  temptation,  we  are  taught  to  exped  it. 
We  are  to  experience  wars  without,  and  fight* 
ings  within.  All  this  fuppofes  us  not  exempt 
from  the  fufFerings  of  other  men,  but  we  are 
even  expofed  to  greater  trials.  The  divine 
grace  is  to  be  our  aid>  and  the  holy  Spirit  our 
comforter  ;  but  though  the  affiftance  is  fuper^- 
natural,  its  action  is  gentle,  and  perceptible 
only  in  its  efiedis.    We  are  told,  that  we  mtril 
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aft  as. ordinary  meO,  aiid  engage  as  luch  in 
the  general  fyftem  of  life.  If  Chriffians  there- 
fore prove  better  than  other*  men,  it  muft  pro- 
ceed from  their  own  application  of  the  grace 
bellowed  by  Heaven.  It  is  indeed  reafonably 
to  be  expeAed,  that  men  will  ad;  as  men,  be- 
cause all  this  is  foretold,  and  againft  all  this 
are  we  not  frequently  forewarned  ?  The  world 
and  its  interefts  are  powerful ;  and  though 
God  could  force  men  into  virtue,  that  would 
be  to  deftroy  its  merit.  And  as  the  motives 
of  Chriftianity  are  not  coefcivfe,  and  its  opera- 
tion on  the  mind  gentle,  its  progrefs  muft  be 
expefted  to  be  gradual. 

Having  conlidered  fome  of  the  principal  cha- 
rafteriftics  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  let  us  now 
proceed  to  its  internal  evidences.  Of  the  fu- 
periority  of  the  writings  of  the  Old  Teftament 
in  their  fublime  reprefentations  of  the  Deity, 
and  the  moral  ftate  of  man,  we  have  treated. 
We  muft  now  proceed  to  coniider  the  con- 
fiftence  and  the  internal  evidence  of  the  writ- 
ings included  in  what  is  called  the  New  Tefta- 
ment, in  which  we  Ihall  perceive  the  fam? 
wonderful  accordance  and  fuperiority. 

"Whoever  attentively  and  impartially  perufes 
ttem,  muft  obferve  the  moft  decifive  marks  of 
internal  authenticity.    This  charader,  though 
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obvious  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Teftament,  is 
more  peculiarly  fo  in  thofe  of  the  New.    By 
authenticity  here  I  mean,  not  only  the  ge- 
nuine ligns  of  the  llyle  of  the  writers,  but  that 
evident  chara<3;er,  that  colour  and  teftimony  of 
truth,  which   always  carries  with  it  a  com- 
manding and  irrefiftible  authority  :  all  this  too 
corroborated  by^  circumftances  both  external 
and  collateral.     Of  the  external  proofs  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  holy  Scriptures  it  does  not 
fall  within  my  province  to  treat.    This  fubjedl 
has  received  the  moft  ample  and  fatisfadtory 
teftimony  from  many  able  writers.    There  is 
no  hiftory  which  affords  fuch  imprellive  de- 
monftration,   while   the  more  important  and 
fubordinate  parts  contribute  to  general  fupport 
and  confirmation.     In  conlidering  the  confift- 
ency  of  the  lacred  Scriptures,  an  appeal  muft 
be  made  to  the  candid  mind.     To  fuch,  a  few 
inftances  of  apparent  difcordance  will  not  be  a 
formidable  objedion,   even   if  found  in   the 
books  of  the  Evangelifts.     Thefe  have  been 
again  and  again  rectified  by  competent  de-, 
fenders.     And  Ihould  their  attempts  at  recon- 
ciliation not  appear  in  every  inftance  altoge- 
ther fatisfad:ory,  yet  thefe  variations  in  the 
narrative,  which  may  thus  leem  not  fully  ad- 
jufted,  though  the  greater  part  are  clearly  ex- 
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plained,  cannot  raife  any  material  objedibrt^ 
unlefs  with  thofe  who  are  difpofed  to  magnify 
every  feruple.  With  fuch  indeed  there  is  no 
reafbning.  To  dwell  on  trivial  objections  is 
the  poor  employment  of  minute  critidfm. 
Thefe  flight  incongruities  muft  imprefs  us  with 
a  convidlion  of  the  veracity  of  the  narrators. 
They  prove  that  no  coUufion  could  have  ex- 
ifted  between  them,  and  that  they  did  not  con- 
fpire  to  deceive. 

It  would  be  impoffible  to  enter  into  a  dif- 
cuffion  on  this  fubjeA  within  our  prefcribed 
limits.  It  is  only  propofed  at  prefent  to  ob- 
serve, that  in  the  Gofpels  and  A6ts  of  the 
Apoftles  there  is  fuch  an  agreement  with  all 
circumftances  of  the  contemporary  cuftoms  and 
manners,  that  it  gives  the  moft  lively  colour 
of  probability  to  the  fads  which  are  related. 

Let  us  confider  the  difficulties  of  fiction.  The 
greateft  effort  of  human  genius  is  delineation  of 
individual  charadier.  To  difcriminate  this  amid 
various  combinations,  and  to  preferve  it  whole, 
"  llmplex  et  unum,"  in  a  fucceffion  of  chang- 
ing cirCumftances,  requires  extraordinary  pow- 
ers of  mind.  In  comparifon  with  this,  ge- 
neral defcription,  however  fublime,  is  inferior, 
becaufe  generalities  may  ftrike  the  ruder  ages, 
and  require  no  nice  diftindion  or  obfervation; 
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In  combination  of  peculiarities  the  greateft 
poets  and  hiftorians  have  excelled ;  for  this  de-* 
mands  exquifite  knowledge  Of  the  paffions,  and 
their  mode  of  operation  in  all  the  verfatilities 
and  occurrences  of  life.  It  is  in  this  power 
that  the  father  of  poets  is  fo  eminent,  and  in 
>vhich  his  Roman  imitator  is  inferior.  The 
heroes  of  the  former  are  not  only  great,  but 
they  are  depi^ed  with  all  the  diftinft  pecu- 
liarities and  marks,  and  colour  and  fhades,  of 
individual  likenefs.  The  effeA  of  this  power 
is  to  give  an  air  of  probability  even  to  fidlion. 
Yet  in  the  fabulous  works  of  human  genius 
inconfiftency  will  ever  be  found.  But  the  ad- 
mirable and  clear  manner,  by  which  the  leveral 
charadlers  introduced  in  the  Gofpel  hillory  are 
marked  and  preferved,  muft  forcibly  ftrike  us. 
Such  accuracy  human  invention  could  never 
attain.  It  is  obvious  that  the  writers  differ 
materially  from  each  other  in  ftyle,  in  lan- 
guage, and  even  in  their  mode  of  thinking. 
They  Ihew  not  the  leaft  attempt  at  conceal- 
ment even  of  their  own  characters,  weaknelTes, 
mifconceptions,  or  errors  ;  and  yet  they  won- 
derfully concur  in  all  their  defcriptions  of  the 
manners  and  chara6ters  of  others.  In  all  this 
there  is  the  evident  ftamp  of  genuine  limpli- 
city  and  truth.   We  muft  infer,  that  they  were 
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animated  by  the  fame  fpirit.  In  the  fiditiojiS 
delineation  of  a  perfed;  charader  there:  is  no 
difficulty.  The  natural  inlipidity  of  fuch  a 
pi6lure  renders  it  eafily  attainable  by  writersr 
of  the  meaneft  capacity.  To  paint  the  un- 
daunted hero,  or  the  blamelefs  man,  requires 
neither  talent  or  effort  of  the  mind.  But  when 
human  genius  is  employed  in  delineating  the 
character  of  divinity,  it  finks  under  the  weight 
of  the  fubjedt,  and  all  its  faculties  become  pa- 
ralyfed.  Yet  w;e  fee  the  four  Evangelifls,  who 
were  originally  illiterate,  delineating  the  Re- 
deemer of  niankind,  in  whofe  perfon  divinity 
and  human  feelings  were  myfteribully.blended, 
with  fuch  fublime  fimplicity,  with  fuch  faith- 
ful unity  of  charatfter,  with  fuch  fuccefs,  and 
fuch  equal  and  coincidental  harmony,  as  is  truly 
aflonilhing,  and  befpeaks  an  excellence  altogev 
ther  unrivalled  and  more  than  mortal.  We  be-^ 
hold  a  portrait  that  raifes  ideas  of  the  utmoft 
perfedtion,  that  inlpires  the  deepefl  reverence, 
and  fills  the  mind  with  conceptions  far  above' 
human.  Does  our  Lord  exert  his  miraculous 
powers  ;  how  godlike  is  that  operation  !  how 
great  the  efFeft  I  Does  he  call  the  dead  from 
the  filent  tomb,  and  exclaim,  I  fay  unto  thee. 
Awake — arife  ;  does  he  Hill  the  raging  of  the 
flormy  waves,  and  exclaim,  Peace,  be  ftill;  how. 
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fublime  is  the  expreffion  !  And  how  is  this  re- 
lated which  ftrikes  us  with  fuch  wonderful 
force  ?  In  a  manner  the  moll  limple  ;  in  lan- 
guage the  moil  unadorned,  yet  forcible,  con- 
vincing, and  inimitsfble.  All  is  unaffected,  yet 
all  grand  in  the  extreme.  Accordingly  we  read, 
"  Fear  and  aftonifhment  fell  on  all  that  heard, 
"  and  on  all  that  ^eheld."  It  is  not  intended, 
in  thefe  obfervations,  to  confider  the  facred 
Scriptures  as  efforts  of  compofition,  but  to 
fliew  how  infinitely  fuperior  they  are,  how  far 
more  fuccefsful  than  the  moft  arduous  labours 
of  human  genius.  We  have  here  the  llrongeft 
internal  evidence  that  the  fadts  are  genuine, 
lince  no  fiction  could  produce  fuch  harmony. 
We  find  four  feparate  writers  concurring  to 
delineate  the  exprefs  image  and  brightnefs  of 
the  Father,  the  awful  tranfadlions  of  incarnate 
divinity.  Here  we  muff  confefs  powers  far 
more  tranfcendent  than  any  which  have  ever 
aftoniftied  and  delighted  the  world.  This  cha- 
racter of  dignified  fimplicity;  this  harmony 
and  confidence,  which  confl:itute  the  figns  of  a 
nature  more  than  human,  is  in  no  inftance 
more  admirably  and.perfedly  difplayed  than 
in  the  character  of  our  bleffed  Lord  himfelf. 
Hpw  fliall  we  be  able  to  fum  up  the  many  ex- 
empjifications  of  excellence  which  united  to 
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form  this  perfeft  whole  ?  When  we  view  the 
Son  of  God  divefted  of  the  glory  which  he  had 
with  the  Father  before  the  world ;  when  we 
fee  him  in  the  likenefs  of  man,  fubjeft  to  our 
fufferings  and  partaker  of  o'ur  infirmities;  when 
we  compare  him  with  all  thofe  illuftrious  cha- 
radlers  who  have  given  Iplendour  to  hiftory,  and 
who  have  laboured  to  render  themfelves  models 
of  human  perfection  ;  when  we  view  him  op- 
pofed  to  all  who  have   proudly  aflumed   the 
name  of  philofophers,  and  have  fludied  to  ren- 
der themfelves  examples  of  virtue ;  how  does' 
the  Son  of  the  Higheft  rife  in  the  comparifon ! 
How  do  they  fink  !  How  glorious,  how  great, 
how  manifeft  his  fuperiority !  How  evident 
their  imperfeftion !  In  the  moft  eminent  of  the 
ancient  philofophers  there  is  an  evident  affec-' 
tation  of  fingularity.     How  unequal  are  their 
pretenfions !  Their  virtues  are  mingled   with' 
many  imperfeftions  ;  their  conceptions  tinc- 
tured with  abfurdity ;  their  charity  narrowed- 
by  a  fpirit  of  contention;  their  difputes  con- 
duced with  a  fupercilious  defire  of  victory,  ra- 
ther than  of  truth.     How  full  of  oftentation 
are  their  precepts  !   True  excelleJice  poffefles 
indeed  a  confcioufnefs  of  fuperiority,  but  it  is 
always  tempered  with  the  moft  unafluming 
meeknefs.     This  is  one  of  the  llrongel^  marks 
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of  intelledual  preeminence.  How  confpicu- 
ous  is  this  in  all  the  works,  the  condu<ft,  iri 
all  the  difcourfe  of  the  blefled  Jefus !  With 
the  faireft  and  the  bell  pretence  to  the  ap- 
plaufe  of  mankind,  he  fought  only  to  give 
glory  to  God.  In  delivering  his  admirable 
leflbns  he  fpoke  indeed  as  one  who  had  autho-^ 
rity  and  as  never -man  /pake ;  yet  his  fole  ob- 
jed:  was,  not  to  win  the  admiration,  but  to' 
promote  the  falvation  of  mankind.  He  fought 
no  praife,  no  glory  for  himfelf.  All  was  done 
from  motives  of  a  higher  kind.  Sometimes 
his  cenfures  were  fevere.  But  even  this  is  a 
proof  of  the  dignity  of  his  charader.  Hav- 
ing an  authority  infinitely  higher  than  human, 
knowing  the  hearts  and  the  very  thoughts,  he 
could  not  but  difcern  who  merited  his  re- 
prehehfions,  and  how  great  were  the  enormi- 
ties of  offenders.  Here  mildnefs  would  have 
been  inconfiftent  with  the  dignity  of  his  mif- 
lion ;  and,  while  he  underftood  more  than  man, 
he  could  not  but  a&.  as  the  intimate  of  heaven. 
While  therefore  with  an  omnipotent  arm  he 
controls  all  nature,  animate  or  inanimate,  nay 
the  grave  itfelf  hears  his  voice,  yet  he  difclaims 
all  glory  for  himfelf.  How  aftonifliing  is  his 
humility!  how  immutable  his  goodnefs  !  how 
amiable  his   compaffion !    how  dignified   his 
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whole  charader  and  deportment !  In  all  he 
did,  in  all  he  faid,  we  fee  the  example  of  the 
perfedlion  which  men  ought  to  endeavour  to 
imitate ;  though  human  nature  can  never  attain 
it     So  aftonifliing  are  the  proofs  of  his  power, 
that  to  fuppofe  him  merely  man  appears  in- 
coniiftent  with  fuch  extraordinary  gifts.     The 
whole  of  his  addrefles  to  the  Father,  and  all  the 
declarations  he  makes  of  himfelf,  give  us  rea- 
fon.to  apprehend,  that  the  union  between  him 
and  the  Father  is  of  a  myfterious  and  intimate 
nature.     They  give  us  reafon  to  apprehend, 
that  his  power  was  not  merely  delegated,  but 
inherent.     Though  he  had  many  difciples,  yet 
he  did  not  form  them  into  a  fchool  to  exalt  his 
name  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  told  them,  that  his 
layings  were  too  hard  for  them  to  underftand. 
He  taught  rather  for  mankind  than  for  them, 
and  they  were  only  enlightened  when  they 
were  to  behold  his  face  no  more.     So  far  was 
he  from  aifuming  the  charader  of  a  Jeader, 
that  he  foretold  them,  that  his  death  would  be 
ijeceltary  for  the  confirmation  of  his  dodrines. 
To  fufFer  for  truth  has  indeed  been  the  fate  of 
many  innocent  perfons  ;  but  then  death  was 
not  necelTary  for   the   confirmation  of  their 
doctrines.     The  death  of  Socrates  gave  time 
for  prejudice  to  fubfide,  and  for  deliberation  to. 
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afcertain  the  injuftice  of  his  condemnation; 
In  this  too  was  manifefted  the  innocence  of 
Jefus,  and  the  iniquity  of  his  accufers.  But 
did  the  difciples  of  Socrates,  from  the  cjfcum^ 
fiance  of  his  death,  confequently  acquire  new 
light,  or  better  comprehend  his  inftrudions  ? 
Our  Lord  told  his  difciples, ,  that  another 
teacher  would  come,  the  Comforter,  even  the 
Spirit  of  truth,  who  fliould  teach  them"  all 
things.  His  dodrines  became  more  luminous, 
even  when  he  could  no  longer  teach ;  and  he 
could  obtain  only  pofthumous  praife.  His 
doftrines  were  never  delivered  in  writing,  but 
were  left  to  float  on  the  mind  of  the  hearers 
till  they  Ihould  be  fixed  by  the  irrefiftible  im- 
pulfe  of  the  divine  Spirit.  Mahomet  atten- 
tively compiled  his  Koran ;  but  our  blefled 
Lord  left  his  infiru6tions  to  the  care  of  Al- 
mighty Providence  ;  they  were  to  be  tranf* 
mitted  by  fpiritual  infcription,  not  only  to  the 
fight,  but  to  be  written  in  the  heart.  To  fum 
up  the  whole,  we  find  that  the  charaAer  of 
our  Lord  is  in  perfect  conformity  with  all  the 
predidions  relative  to  the  promifed  Meffiah. 

But  further,  the  fame  confiftence  is  apparent 
in  the  defcription  of  the  characters  of  the  dif- 
ciples, as  delivered  to  us  by  the  Evangelifts. 
Before  they  had  received  the  gift  of  the  holy 
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Spirit,  we  perceive  them,  in  every  tranfadtion, 
aifting  as  uneducated  men,  and  in  their  con* 
verfation  and  ideas  we  may  trace  all  the  com- 
mon prejudices  of  ignorant  minds.  Tet  in  thefe 
there  is  a  variety  of  chara<9jer,  Peter  is  fan- 
guine  and  vehement ;  Thomas  incredulous  and 
obftinate;  John  meek  and  afFe6lionate.  In  Pe- 
ter is  contrafted  a  timidity  in  the  hour  of  dan* 
ger,  and  a  weaknefs  under  trial.  This  is  ex- 
tremely natural ;  for  fanguine  tempers  generally 
fail  into  the  oppofite  extreme  under  a  change 
of  circujnftahces.  -Hence  his  flight  when  our 
Lord  was  about  to  be  apprehended,  and  his  fub- 
fequent  denial  of  his  Mafter;  following  after 
him  at  a  diftance,  though  he  had  feveral  times 
fworn  to  die  with  him.  The  feme  characters 
they  in  fome  meafure  retained  after  the  defcent 
of  the  Holy  Ghoft;  though  that  great  event  in- 
fpir^d  them  with  extraordinary  powers  and 
very  different  and  more  elevated  fentiments. 
Yet  we  ftill  diftinguifh  the  prevalence  of  natural 
habit.  In  fome  of  the  incidental  perfons  of  the 
lacred  hiftory  we  trace  the  fame  difcriraination 
of  charader.  Martha,  the  lifter  of  Lazarus,  is 
impatient,  adive,  and  fedulous  :  Mary  gentle 
and  attentive.  The  conduct  of  Pontius  Pilate, 
in  the  facrifice  of  private  opinion  to  popular 
prejudices  and  to  felf-intereft,  is  exadly  what 
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we  fee  every  day  exemplified  in  the  inter- 
courfe  of  the  world.  Even  the  treachery  of 
Judas  is  reprefented  to  us  in  a  probable  and 
natural  manner*  He  was  led  to  enormous 
wickednefs  by  the  gradual  procels  of  vice.  He 
was  not  even  at  firft  aware  of  the  full  extent 
and  of  all  the  evil  confequences  of  his  engage- 
ttient  Vvith  the  rulers,  and  was  a  deluded  in- 
ftrument  of  their*,  malice.  This  feems  to  be 
probable  from  his  defire  of  returning  the  price 
0f  his  guilt,  and  from  his  fubfequent  com- 
punction and  agony  of  mind,  which  led  to  fili- 
cide ;  the  too  common  and  dreadful  refiige  of 
intolferable  anguilh.  It  is  further  a  proof  of 
the  fidelity  and  confidence  of  the  lacred  wri- 
ters, that  they  defcribe,  on  all  occafions,  the 
condu<9;  of  the  feveral  feds  of  the,  Jews  in  a 
manner  exadly  conformable  to  their  well- 
known  characters.  The  haughty  and  intole- 
rant Pharifee,  the  difputatious  Scribe,  the  in- 
fidel Sadducee,  never  a.&.  or  fpeak  inconfifl- 
ently  with  their  prejudices  or  their  habits. 

There  is  another  circumftance  in  the  hiftoiy 
of  the  New  Tefl:ament,  which  adds  to  its  pror 
bability.  A  principal  motive  with  the  Jewifh 
rulers  to  difcourage  the  dodlrines  of  our  Lord, 
was  the  apprehenfipn  of  lofijig  their  temporal 
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authorlty-j  and  that  mean  but  too  common  dif-' 
pofition  of  mankind  to  court  ufufpation.     The 
Roman  power  was  indifferent  to  the  queftion, 
whether  Jefus  was  the  expected  Meffiah  of 
the  JewSi     It  was  the  pohcy  of  that  people  to 
indulge  all  whom  they  conquered  with  the  full 
enjoyment  of  their  religious  fuperftitions  and 
attachments.      As   religion  and   morals    had 
little  conneftron  in  their  own  fyftem,  all  reli- 
gions were  alike  to  them  which  did  not  inter- 
fere  with  the  civil  power.     The  priefts  and 
rulers  however  made  that  ufe  of  the  indul- 
gence which  was  moll  advantageous  to  their 
peculiar   interefts.     They  affedled    to    iden- 
tify the  doArines  of  our  bleffed  Saviour  with 
the  Roman  government,  exclaiming.  Whoever 
calleth  hmj'elf  a  hing  is   not   the  friend  of 
Ccefar.    Our  Lord  had  never  fpoken  of  his 
kingdom   in  any  other  than  a  metaphorical 
fenfe ;   and   that  kingdom   he   exprefsly  de- 
clared was  not  of  this  world.     But  it  fuited 
their  purpoles  to  infill  on  the  literal  explana- 
tion.    They  therefore  pretended  to  be  zealous 
in  the  caufe  of  their  opprellbr.    This  conform- 
ance to  the  general  practice  of  the  world  mull 
be  allowed  to  give  an  air  of  probability  to  the 
facred  hillory.     If  in  the  events  recorded  by 
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the  Evangclifts  any  thing  contrary  to  nature 
bad  been  advanced,  it  would  have  weakened 
the  credibility  of  their  narrations. 

The  parables  and  the  difcourfes  of  our  Lord, 
tranfmitted  to  us  by  the  Evangelifts,  muft  be 
allowed  to  be  incomparable  fpecimens  of  con- 
centrated wifdom,  by  thofe  who  may  be  dif- 
pofed  to  cpnlidefr  them  in  no  higher  point  of 
view  than  human.  But  what  human  power 
has  ever  reached  to  fuch  excellence  ?  De- 
cidedly none.  This  then  is  the  wifdom  that 
is  from  above.  It  is  remarkable  of  thefe,  that, 
w~hile  they  contain  all  the  doftrines  of  belief, 
they  form  canons  of  morality,  and  ferve  to 
prove,  on  this  firft  authority,  the  folly  of  thofe 
who  conlider  moral  topics  beneath  the  dignity 
of  the  preacher,  or  the  faith  of  the  Chriftian. 
The  fermon  on  the  mount  would  alone  con- 
fute the  error  of  fuch  an  opinion ;  but  we  have 
in  the  Gofpels  repeated  examples  to  juftify 
thofe,  whofe  employment  it  is  to  inftru(ft  in 
recommending  the  duties  of  life,  and  confirm- 
ing them  by  the  fandlions  of  religion.  The 
parables  delivered  by  our  Lord  are  at  once 
comprehenfive  and  concife,  inftru6tive  and 
intelligible  ;  and  even  where  the  application  is 
not  immediately  clear,  it  is  fupplied  by  our 
divine  Inftrudor  himfelf     It  ought  to  excite 
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our  admiration,  that,  though  they  may  fome- 
times  not  be  inftantly  obvious,  yet  that,;  when 
thus  explained,  we  perceive  the  excellence  of 
the  plan,  which  is  fo  finely  contrived  as  to 
form  the  moft  convenient  vehicle  for  in- 
ftrudlion.  No  mode  of  teaching  is  fo  concife, 
fo  comprehenfive,  or  fo  ufeful,  as  parables : 
for  thefe  make  a  ready  and  a  durable  impref- 
fion  on  the  memory  ;  and  as  apparent  outlines 
in  vifion  give  Ihape  and  diftin6lnefs  to  bodies, 
fo  thefe  embody  and  more  forcibly  imprefs  the 
feveral  duties  of  life  on  the  mind.  Thefe  are 
fome  of  the  evidences  of  the  truth  of  the 
Chriftian  revelation.  When  we  turn  our  eyes 
to  the  events  recorded  in  the  New  Tefta- 
ment ;  whett  we  read  of  the  angelic  hoft  pro- 
claixining,  P^ace  on  earth,  and  good  will  towards 
men  ;  when  we  behold  the  Redeemer  of  man- 
kind opening  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  the  ears  of 
the  deaf,  or  looling  the  tongue  of  the  dumb, 
and  even  calling  the  dead  from  the  grave ; 
when  we  fee  him  nailed  on  the  crofs  ;  when 
the  land  is  darkened  ;  when  we  feel  the  agita- 
tion of  the  earth,  and  all  nature  bearing  tefti- 
mony  to  the  truth  of  its  God ;  and  laftly, 
when  we  fee  the  Holy  One,  having  loofed  the 
pains  qf' death,  hecaufe  it  was  not  poffible  that 
hejhould  he  holden  of  it,  and  afcqnding  into 
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heaven  crowned  with  the  glory  and  the  ma- 
jefly  on  high ;  ought  not  every  knee  to  bow 
down,  and  every  tongue  to  confefs  that  Jefus 
was  the  Son  of  God  ? 
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Acts  n.  22. 


tefm  of  Nazareth,  a  man  approved  of  God  among you^ 
by  miracles,  and  wonders,  andfigns. 

JriAVING  confidered  the  confiftency  of  the 
Mofaic  and  Chriftian  revelations,  I  now  pro- 
pofe  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  miracles 
and  prophecies  which  connedl  the  two  difpen- 
fations. 

To  begin  with  the  fubje6t  of  miracles;  a  fpe-* 
cies  of  evidence,* in  which  it  muft  be  allowed 
that  there  is  no  analogy  to  a  general  provi- 
dence ;  for  thefe  are  deviations  from  that  or- 
dinary courfcj  by  which  he  is  pleafed  to  con- 
dud;  the  works  of  nature.  This  evidence  is 
much  difputed,  and  reluAantly  received,  not 
only  by  thofe  who  pbflels  an  evil  heart  of  un- 
belief, but  by  thofe  who  can  comprehend  that 
only  which  immediately  operates  on  the  ex- 
ternal fenfes.     As  St.  Paul  aiked,  when  plead- 
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ing  before  Agrippa  ^,  Whyjhould  it  be  thought 
a  thing  incredible  with  you  that  God  Jhould 
raife  the  dead  P  the  fame  mode  of  interroga- 
tion may  be  appfieft  to  riiofe  who  deny  this 
extraordinary  interpofition  in  his  moral  go- 
vernment. Why  fliould  it  be  thought  incredi- 
ble that  God  Ihould  work  a  miracle  for  any 
fpecial  purpofe  ?  In  both  cafes  it  muft  ob- 
vioufly  ftrike  us,  that  the  caufe  is  more  than 
equal  to  the  effet3:.  In  the  mechanifnft  of  na- 
ture, as  well  as  of  art,  we  can  always  fuppofe 
an  effe6l,  to  which  an  adequate  caufe  can  be 
alligned.  This  will  apply  to  miracles.  There 
are  none  affirmed  in  the  Scriptures  to  have 
been  performed  which  are  beyond  the  powder, 
or  iftConfiftent  with  the  attribtites  of  God. 
To  caufe  a  temporary  fufpenlion,  or  deratige- 
metitj  or  inverfion  of  the  laws  of  nature,  is  a 
lefs  Effort  df  Omnipotence  than  creatidfi,  of 
the  appointment  of  thofe  laws.  He  who  gave 
life,  arid  Gontrived  fo  exqtiifitely  all  its  fttflfc- 
tieiis,  rtiay,  if  he  pleafe,  arreft  their  opeMtioft, 
Or  reftore  it  when  deftroyed.  This  adihifs  of 
fto  dii|>ute;  and  therefore  the  obje^ioiis  df 
ffeepties  are  rather  raifed  againft  the  probability 
than  ^the  ^offibiiity  of  a  ihiracle.    Now  the 
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mofl  obvious  anfwer  to  this  may  be,  that,  fince 
the  poflibility  is  granted,  we  cannot  refufe  af- 
fent  to  the  probability,  provided  the  occalion 
or  the  objeift  of  any  miraculous  interference  of 
the  Deity  be  of  fuch  importance  as  to  require 
a  particular  fufpenfion  or  diverfion  of  the  or- 
dinary courfe  of  providence,  and  if  the  objeft 
alleged  be  corififtent  with  thbfe  great  and  ef- 
fentiail  attributes,  wifdom,  mercy,  and  juftice. 
It  has  been  urged  with  fome  appearance  of 
plaufibility,  that  our  own  experience  of  the  re- 
gularity of  nature  is  fufficient  to  invalidate 
any  teftiftiony  that  may  be  brought  in  favour 
of  a  miracle.    ^ 

This  however  is  to  oppofe  particular  expe- 
rience to  univerfal ;  a  portion  of  exiftence  to 
all  the  ages  of  mankind.  For  what  may  not 
have  been  perceived  by  one  individual,  may 
have  beeh  experienced  by  many ;  what  may 
not  have  iaccurred  in  one  generation,  may  ftfe- 
cfuently'have  been  witne'fled  in  Others  antece- 
dewt.  'Of  collective 'Experience  it  is  itnpoffible 
to  fpedk  decidedly,  because  th^t  may  be  well 
known  to  an  individual,  or  to  many  indivi- 
dtt^,  vvhich  lias  irever  been  communicated  to 
others ;  ahd  'there  is  no  univerfal  regifter  of 
experiertce. 

Iffor  is  it*a  fuffident^cdnftJtation  of  any  felft, 
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to  alTert  that  it  has  not  been  fubrnittgd  to  par- 
ticular obfervation.  We  have  no  means  of 
ocular  teflimony  for  any  hiftorical  circum- 
ftance^  and  for  the  truth  of  fuch  circumftances 
we  muft  trufl:  to  the  records  of  former  ages. 
Volcanos  have  exifted  in  many  parts  of  the 
globC:,  which  are  now  extinft  :  yet  here  the 
phenomena  of  nature  concur  to  eftablifli  our 
belief  in  their  exiftence. ,  Our  faith  is  here  de- 
termined by  analogy,  by  confiderable  probabi- 
lity, but  altogether  without  particular  expe- 
rience- 

They  who  oppofe  the  credibility  of  a  mi- 
racle feem  to  forget  that  the  origin  of  all 
created  things  muft  have  been  miraculous  ; 
that  is,  contrary  to  human  experience.  For 
the  origin  of  the  creation  of  man,  either  we 
muft  truft  to  imaginary  fpeculation,  or  to  the 
declarations  of  the  Scriptures :  for  nothing  is 
more  clear,  than  that  the  original  parent  could 
not  have  exifted  from  infancy  to  maturity 
without  fupernatural  aid ;  for  of  all  animals 
man  is  the  moft  helplefs  in  the  early  part  of 
exiftence.  The  human  mind  too  is  progreffive, 
and  coUedts  and  forms  all  its  ideas  gradually ,^ 
and  could  therefore  only  arrive  at  underftand- 
ing  by  fome  miraculous  interpofition  of  al- 
mighty wifdom.     It  is  evident  therefore,  that 
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the  firft  parents  of  the  human  fpecies  could 
not  have  fublifted  in  a  ftate  of  infancy,  unlefs 
by  fome  particular  interference  of  Providence  ; 
it  is  therefore  certain  that  they  mull:  have  been 
created,  as  the  Scriptures  reprefent,  in  a  ftate 
both  of  corporeal  and  mental  maturity.  The 
fame  obfervation  will  apply  to  many  fpecies 
of  animals.  Here  then  we  have  an  abfolute 
demonftration  of  the  exiftence  of  miracles;  and 
thus  we  may  fafely  conclude,  that  God,  having 
at  firft  produced  all  the  creation  by  miracles, 
might  have  fuccefTively  employed  fimilar  in- 
terpofitions. 

Both  the  Jewifti  and  Chriftian  difpenfations 
have  been  fubjecSt  to  difcuflion  of  the  fame 
kind.  Their  miracles,  and  indeed,  all  their  evi- 
dences, meet  with  objectors  of  the  fame  tem- 
per. They  were  equally  difputed  and  dif- 
trufted.  Their  authority  was  equally  called  in 
queftion.  But  the  fame  remark  may  be  made 
on  both,  that  from  their  nature  they  could  not 
have  been  the  eiFeA  of  any  coUufion. 

On  the  fubjed:  of  miracles  it  is  irnpoffible  to 
enter  into  a  detail ;  but  their  general  neceffity 
in  ages  antecedent  to  the  eftablifliment  of 
Chriftianity  muft  be  obvious.  When  events 
proceed  in  a  natural  ,courfe,  they  produce  little 
efFed:  on  the  human  mind.     Thus  the  riiing 
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and  fetting  of  tlie  fun,  the  fucceffion  of  fea- 
fons,  and  all  tlhat  is  regular  in  nature,  goes  on 
without  exciting  emotions  of  gratitude  or  fe- 
rioufnefs.      But    earthquakes,   tempefts,   and 
other  deftrufttve  and  terrific  phenomena,  a- 
waken  extraordinary  emotions,  and  bring  us 
from  ffenfuality  to  God.     In  the  hiftory  of  the 
Jewifh  nation  we  find  that  nothing  but  par- 
ticular manifeftations  of  divine  power  could 
reflrrain  them  frOm  idolatry.     The  miraculous 
interpofition  of  the  Deity  has  therefore  a  ten- 
dency to  ttiake  impreffion's  vs^hich  could  never 
be  effected   by  regular  procefs  or  opei^ation. 
Buteven  miracles,  if  too  frequent,  would  caufe 
at  length  very  little  emotion  ;  fOr  it  is  fur- 
prifing  to  obferve  how  foon  the  mind  grows 
calm,  and  even  becomes  callous  under  extraor- 
dinary calamities.  Thus  we  look  on  death,  the 
moft  awful  of  human  events,  with  indiffe- 
rence.    The  giiedt    hiftorian  of  Athens  hils 
informed  us,  that  in  the  peftilence  whidh  vi- 
fited  that  city  during  the  firft  PelopoWhefiian 
war,  the  fufferers  grew  more  emboldened  in 
vic^e,  and  feemed  anxious  to  fill  up  the  fliort 
mtafure  of  their  flippofed  days  with  licenti^ 
dufn^fs.    We  have  the  feme  accounts  of  dther 
citiefs  AfWder  ifibiilar  eireumltances.    The  in- 
ference T  Wdtild  draw  is,  not  that  fttch  'eje- 
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traordinary  events  are  void  of  terror,  but  that 
they  ceafe  to  be  fo  by  loK(g  fucceffion.  For 
in  thefe  inftances  the  effedl  at  firft  was  very 
oonfideiFahle  5  and  therefore  it  is  eafy  to  tin- 
derftand  why  the  Ateighty  *ftiould  fome- 
times  depart  from  the  ordinary  courfe  of  na- 
ture, and  why  thefe  deviations  fliould  feldom 
occur. 

Lfet  us  Jiow  proceed  to  the  confideration  of 
pfoJ>fctecy,  which  may  be  confldered  a  fpecies 
of  miracle  J  the  one  is  indeed  an  inftantaneous 
effort  of  divine  power,  the  other  gradual,  but 
equally  ftupendous.  The  various  and  fui'prif- 
ing  coincidences  which  occur  betwieen  the 
Written  word  ahd  the  events  which  it  pre- 
dicted, are  fuch  as  muft  at  leaft  deferVe  the  at- 
tetftioh  of  all  who  are  capable  of  thinking. 
'J'^hsere  is  another  circumftance  which  unites 
the  cbnfideration  of  this  fubjeCl  immediately 
with  the  defi^  of  thefe  Lectures,  the  regular 
bftd  <idnfiftent  plan  of  the  Deity  in  the  pre- 
diction and  fulfilment  of  events.  Prophecy 
begins  infently  with  the  fall,  it  prodeseds  insa 
CGntie(3:ed  leries  of  circumftances,  atid  Iboks 
forward  to  the  final  confamnration  of  all 
thittgs.  This  feries  of  prophecy,  if  not  ^xaCbly 
¥egwkr  in  confequence,  is  fo  in  'connection. 
No  great  events,  which  relate  to  the  cecanomf 
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of  the  fcherae  of  redemption,'  are  unconnefted 
or  independent  of  prophecy.  This  divine  Ipirit 
pervades  all  the  courfe  of  hiftory,  is  employed 
in  all  the  agency  of  the  divine  procedure,  and 
in  the  procefs  Of  time  continually  develops 
new  proofs  of  its  prolped:ive  views.  It  con- 
foles  fallen  and  afflicted  man  with  the  hope, 
that  the  feed  of  the  woman  fhall  bruife  the 
head  of  the  ferpent.  It  forewarns  him  of  the 
demolition  of  the  wicked  by  the  univerfal  de- 
luge. It  accompanies  the  righteous,  and  pre- 
dicts the  fate  of  the  renovated  world.  It  fore- 
tels  the  events  which  fliould  confole  the  de- 
fcendants  of  Abraham.  It  pi<ftures  the  for- 
tunes of  the  fons  of  Ifrael.  It  is  the  comfort, 
the  counfellor,  and  the  diredlor,  of  the  chofen 
but  irrefolute  and  inconftant  people  of  God. 
It  anticipates  the  moft  glorious  and  the  mofl: 
Iplendid  events.  Nor  is  the  Gentile  world  for- 
gotten. Their  fate  is  predicted.  The  fun  is 
darkened,  according  to  the  peculiar  and  facred 
language  of  this  predictive  fpirit,  the  moon  is 
turned  into  blood,  the  ftars  fall,  the  heavens 
are  Ihaken,  and  the  earth  is  moved ;  empires 
and  kingdoms  fall,  flourilhing  cities  become 
ruinous  heaps  :  but  all  thefe  powerful  effeCts 
are  the  confequence  of  woes  long  and  exadlly 
foretold. 
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The  fame  fpirit  of  prophecy  accompanies 
all  the  moft  illuftrious  events  of  Chriftian  fal- 
vation.  It  prepares  the  world  for  its  Saviour. 
It  fpeaks  in  the  voice  that  cries  in  the  wilder- 
nefs,  Prepare  ye  a  highway  for  your  God.  It 
utters  itfelf  in  the  words  of  Him  who  fpake  as 
never  man  fpake.  It  is  born  in  the  lirft  words 
of  confolation,  w]?ich  God  is  pleafed  to  vouch- 
safe to  confole  the  afflicted  tranfgreflbr.  It 
lives  through  the  whole  fcheme  of  redemption, 
and  will  only  end  with  the  diflblution  of  all 
created  things,  and  be  fwallowed  up  in  the  laft 
triumph  over  the  reign  of  fin  and  of  death. 

Asihe  Almighty  was  pleafed  under  the  firft 
difpenfation  to  difplay  his  power,  and  to  prove 
the  authority  of  his  meiTengers  by  miracles,  it 
muft  be  reafonable  to  expe6l  that  the  fecond 
covenant  fhould  be  attefted  by  the  fame  ex- 
ternal figns.  What  Mofes  and  the  prophets 
did  to  prove  their  divine  commiffion,  it  was 
confiftent  that  Chrift  Ihould  efFedt ;  for  without 
proofs  equally  fignal  and  equally  demonftrative 
of  authority  more  than  human,  the  Saviour  of 
mankind  would  have  appeared  to  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  not  only  with  diminifhed  luftre, 
but  with  inferior  power  ;  and  he  could  not 
have  been  that  prophet  which  the  Legiflator 
jof  Ifrael  predidled  Ihould  be  like  unto  himfelf. 
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Thofe  who  believed  in  the  power  of  Mofes 
would  not  have  trufted  in  Chrift,  had  he  ap- 
peared inferior  to  him  in  the  marks  or  figns  of 
his  commiffion,  The  humility  of  his  ftation 
was  always  an  objection  urged  by  the  vain- 
glorious, by  thofe  who  expected  and  were  ena- 
moured with  the  power  of  an  earthly  prince ; 
and  all  the  wifdom  of  Jefus  would*  have  bfeen 
of  no  avail  without  his  power  of  working  mi- 
racles. '  Indeed  our  bleffed  Lord  m^e  this  ap- 
peal himfelf  to  the  world* :  Th&ugh  ye  believe 
not  me,  believe  the  works'.  Th&  ^tdvocates  of 
revealed  religion  have  ever  confidCred  the  c^m- 
plefeion  of  prophecy  as  an  incopteftable  "proof 
of  the  divine  origin  of  their  faith.  The  ene- 
mies of  Chriftianity,  confcious  of  the  fopee  &§ 
this  argument,  have  endeavoured  to  invalidate 
the  authority  of  an  evidence  which  they  can- 
not deny,  and  to  lelTen  the  credibility  of 
thofe  faAs  which  they  cannot  difprove. 

But  as  there  is  a  ftrong  refemblance  be- 
tween the  circumftances  of  hiftory  and  the 
prediftions  which  foretold  them,  which  they 
were  unable  to  difavow,  Porphyry,  who  flou- 
rilhed  in  the  third  century,  bbldly  affirmed 
that  the  predidions  of  the  facred  hiftory  were 
written  after  the  events;  g^nd  he  gave  this  rea- 
fon,  that  the  Jewifh  prophecies  were  iftor#like 
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a  narrative  of  pafl:  tranfaj3;ions,  than  a  pro- 
fpedlus  of  future  events.  To  anfwer  this  ob- 
je(3;ion,  nothing  more  is  neceflary  than  to  prove 
from  hiftorical  evidence  that  this  afljertion  was 
ill-grounded. 

It  is  incontrovertible,  that  the  Macedonian 
empire  was  pofterior  to  the  prediiftions  of  its 
rife  and  fall  in  tlje  prophecies  of  Daniel ;  and 
that  the  Roman  conqnefts  were  obtained  long 
after  the  death  of  the  fame  illuftrious  prophet. 
The  truth  of  prophecy  might  be  doubtful,  if 
tbes  events  foretold  were  not  numerous.  A 
fortuitous  concurrence  of  a  few  circiwaftances 
might  poflibly  happen. 

The  agreement  of  many  cannot  naturally  be 
expesfted,  but  the  exa<9:  completion  of  the  far 
greater  part  mull  be  confidered  as  mixaculous. 
Let  us  attend  to  this  unanfwerable  and  con- 
vincing argument;  for  how  is  it  poUible,  unlefs 
by  fome  unhappy  infatuation,  to  disbelieve  all 
the  remarkable  predidions  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures ?  In  thofe  faered  books  we  may  difcern 
the  hiftory  of  all  the  important  fcenes  which 
have  been  traniadted  on  the  great  tbeatre 
of  the  world,  difplayed  in  the  moft  luminous 
characters.  You  may  there  behold  all  the  con^ 
fequent  events  of  hiftory  wonderfully  deli- 
neated, though  not  uaderftaod  until  their  com- 
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pletion  ;  like  the  vegetable  embryon,  which 
contains  the  principles  of  all  future  ramifica- 
tion, and  which,  as  favourable  feafons  advance, 
gradually  difclofes  and  expands. 

Thus  the  arcana  of  facred  and  profane  hif- 
tory  were  wonderfully  proclaimed  by  the 
word  of  God,  in  the  writings  of  his  infpired 
prophets,  though  beyond  the  power  of  human 
penetration.  But  as  the  events  are  tranfafted, 
the  refemblance  is  gradually  difcovered.  All 
becomes  evident  and  indifputable.  Our  fcru- 
ples  are  fwallowed  up  in  certainty,  and  infi- 
delity converted  into  admiration. 

It  is  indeed  probable,  that  thofe  who  were 
employed  in  proclaiming  the  predictions  were 
often  ignorant,  or  at  leaft  had  only  obfcure 
conceptions  of  future  circumftances.  That  the" 
great  outlines  of  facred  and  profane  hifl:ory  are 
all  delineated  in  the  oracles  of  divine  wifdom, 
is  a  circumfl:ance  too  obvious  to  be  denied  by 
the  candid  ;  but  the  injudicious  vanity  of  fpe- 
culators  has  contributed  in  a  great  meafure  to 
weaken  the  dignity  of  prophecy.  They  have 
not  waited  for  the  gradual  difclofure  of  events; 
but  have  even  been  adapting  circumftances  to 
a  proJ)hecy  from  their  own  imagination,  at- 
tempting to  draw  refemblances  where  in  fad 
there  is  little,  or  even  no  trace  of  a  likenefs. 
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Biit  by  jiremature  corijedlures  they  perpflex 
themfelves  and  difcourage  others; 

Now  it  is  evident  that  a  prophecy  is  only 
known  by  the  event;  and  where  the  event  is 
fully  completed,  the  likenefs  is  fo  ftriking  that 
it  cannot  be  miftaken:  But  the  ambition  of 
difcovery  leads  man  to  fancy  refemblances  to 
prove  the  fimilitude,  while  the  prophecy  is  yet 
in  a  i^ate  of  advance.  They  judge  by  equivo- 
cal and  fallible  fymptoms.  In  the  prophetic 
declarations  we  are  to  admire  the  coincidence 
of  the  events  with  the  prophecy.  Thus,  that 
Babylon  Ihould  become  a  Wafte;  that  the 
pride  of  Tyre  ihould  fall ;  is  not  in  itfelf  mira- 
culous :  for  we  allow  with  the  unbeliever,  that 
fimilar  circumftances  have  happened,  and  that 
many  cities,  and  even  kingdoms,  in  the  revo- 
lution of  eventSj  have  funk  from  ^  ftate  of 
pride  and  grandeur  into  inlignificanee.  But 
the- circumftance  to  be  admired  is,  that  the 
event  fliould  exa^ly  correspond  with  its  pre-*- 
didtion.  Babylon  or'Tyre  deftrpyed,  or  Nine- 
veh or  Jerusalem  wafted,  are  not  fo  much  the 
fubjed;  of  wonder :  but  that  after  the  predic- 
tion Babylon  and  Jerufalem  fliould  have  fuf». 
fered  after  the  manner  foretold,  is  extraordi- 
nary, and  by  this  coincidence  the  miracle  is 
confirmed.    :  - 
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The  fole  queftion  therefore  is,  whether  the 
prediiftions  were  fublequent  to  the  events,  or 
whether  they  preceded  them.  The  perverle 
and  determined  infidel,  will  always  plead,  that 
our  evidence  is  not  fatisfadlory,  or  our  afler- 
tions  not  fufEciently  well  attefted.  But  when 
it  may  be  proved,  that  the  circumftances  which 
the  facred  hiftorians  have  prophefied  are  yet^ 
tranfading  in  the  world,  are  fulfilling  ^t  the 
prefent  hour ;  candour  muli:  neceflarily  acqui- 
cfce  in  the  truth  of  a  revelation,  fupported  bj 
fuch  undeniable  fa(3;s.  We  muft  confider  the 
prefent  ftate  of  the  Jewilh  nation  as  one  of  the 
moft  convincing  arguments  in  favour  of  Chrif- 
tianity. 

At  this  cpnfiderablc  diftance  of  time  we  can 
no  longer  doubt  the  circumftances  of  the  pre- 
didion.  We  muft  look  with,  an  awful  re- 
verence on  thofe  facred  characters  who  have 
foretold  the  events  of  which  we '  are  now  the 
Ipedlators.  We  have  only  to  look  around  and 
be  convinced.  The  tempbral  interefts  of  thofe 
who  predicted  them,  if  fuch  they  had,  have 
long  been  annihilated,  and  all  their  hopfcs  of 
feme,  of  honour,  and  of  profit,,  have  been  bu- 
ried in  the  grave.  We  muft  now  be  con- 
vinced that  they  were  alone  influenced  by  the 
divine  Spirit,  and  by  that  genuine  and  honeft 
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love  of  truth  which  it  inlpifes.  We  may  ac- 
•quire  convidion  of  the  certainty  of  the  divine 
promifes  in  the  aftual  tranfaftion  of  his  provi- 
dence, at  once  undeniable,  manifeft,  and  intel-' 
ligible.  Here  indeed  the  immediate  influence 
has  not  been  perceptible,  though  its  effeifts  are 
certain.  The  divine  agency  has'  operated  on 
the  minds  of  men  ;  their  artful  fchemes  of  am- 
bition, and  their  reftlefs  difpofitions,  have  all 
been  fubfervient  to  the  fecret  purpofes  of  his 
comprehenfive  providence. 

It  is  an  obfervation  of  our  blefled  Saviour 
himfelf,  that  a  wicked  and  perverfe  generation 
&ik.eth.  for  a  fign.  A  fign  we  have.  We  fee  a 
nation  wonderfully  preferved  for  numerous 
centuries,  and  widely  difperfed  all  over  the 
furface  of  the  globe,  yet  miraculoufly  kept  dif- 
tin<Sl  from'  all  others  with  which  they  have 
been  intermixed ;  opprefled,  yet  fubfifting  a- 
greeably  to  the  divine  predidiions.  As  in  na- 
ture there  are  particles  of  bodies  which  remain 
inviolable,  however  combined ;  Co  thefe  extra- 
ordinary people,  di(perfed  throughout  every 
climate,  and  amidll  every  nation,  have  been 
attra<fted  to  each  other  by  a  wonderful  power 
of  fubfifience,  though  ever  fubjecS;  to  the  ar- 
bitrary impofitions,  the  tyranny  and  oppref- 
fion,  the  perfeeution  and  hatred,  of  all  man- 

L  2 
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kind.  Tbey  have  multipliied  under  attempts; 
to  effedt  their  extirpation  ;  and  whilft  the  go- 
vernment and  manners,  and  cuftoms  and  re- 
ligions of  other  nations,  have  been  continually 
flu^uating,  they  have  only  rerhained  attached 
to  the  fame  obftinate  principles,  to  the  fame' 
inflexible  habits.  It  w^as  the  requeft  of  the 
rich  man  in  the  parable,  while  from  the  feat  of 
torment  he  viewed  Lazarus  in  the  bofom  of 
Abraham,  that  he  would  fend  one  from  .the 
dead  to  his  brethren,  to  warn  them  to  flee 
from  the  wrath  to  come,  left  they  alfo  fhould 
go  into  that  place  of  torment.  The  requeft 
was  founded  on  a  fuppofition,  that  a  mefl^age 
from  the  dead  would  enforce  a  degree  of  con- 
viction which  no  other  arguments  could  pro- 
duce. But  his  demand  received  this  remark- 
able anfwer ;  They  have  Mofes  arid  the  pro- 
phets. And  when  the  petition  was  again  re- 
peated, that  if  one  rofe  from  the  dead  they 
would  repent ;  it  was  added,  Jf  they  believe- 
not  Mofes  and  the  prophets,  neither  ivill  they 
be  perfuaded  though  one  rofe  from  the  dead.. 
But  with  what  additional  force  may  not  this 
argument  be  prefled  on  us !  We  have  not  only. 
Mofes  afid  the  prophets,  biit  we  have  the.ac-. 
tual  completion  of  their  predictions  to  confirm 
our  fiiith.     We  are   in  poiTeffion  of  evidence 
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whicB  thofe'  who  lived  in  the  generation  of 
prophets  could  not  obtain,  and  therefore  the 
oblervatidn  :of  our  great  Redeemer  may  be 
applied  to  us  in  a  moft  obvious  fenfe ;  that 
many  great  and  wife  men  have  defired  to  fee 
the  things  which  we  fee,  and  have  not  been 
able  to  view  them.  In  a  word,  let  fcep- 
ticifm  attempt  to.  invalidate  all  the  evidences 
of  Chriftianity,  yet  this  it  cannot  deftroy :  con- 
vidlion  is  here  eftabliflied  on  a  firm  balls.  The 
kings  of  the  earth  and  the  rulers  have  taken 
Gounfel  together  to  deftroy  the  ftanding  and 
perpetual  proof  of  the  divine  t^uth ;  but  they 
have  not  prevailed.  The  Jews  are  an  ever- 
lafting  and  lignal  inftance  of  the  power  of 
God;  he  has  fcaftered  them  in  his  wrath, 
acGoirding  to  the  declarations  of  his  anger. 
Whilft  we  thus  behold  the  operations  of  his 
power,  and  the  immutability  of  his  truth,  we 
muft  how  down  in  awful  devotion.  But  there 
is  alfo  a  ftrong  evidence  in  the  hiftory  of 
the  Jews;  they  have  fubfifted  not  only  con- 
trary to  all  human  experience,  but  by  fuch 
means  as  have  proved  the  fubverfion  of  other 
civilized  nations  of  the  world.  That  any  peo- 
ple fhould  exift  as  a  diftind;  fociety  under  thoie 
citcumftances  which  would  naturally  tend  to 
confbuni  them,  i§  certainly  to  be  eonfid^red  as  v 
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miraculous  :  and  that  the  Jews  have  continued 
to  the  prefent  moment  unmixed,  and  eontrarjr 
to  all  example,  we  muft  acknowledge.  Lfet 
us  for  a  moment  take  a  concife  view  of  the 
moft  memorable  tranfa^lions  which  have  dig- 
nified the  pages  of  hiftory.  The  firft  empire,  of 
which  any  certain  traces  have  been  difcovered 
by  profane  hiftorians,  amidft  the  dark  and  un- 
enlightened ages  of  the  barbarous  world,  is 
that  of  Aflyria.  During  this  period  the  Jewifh 
nation  was  forced  into  a  wretched  captivity  ; 
but  they  were  reftored  about  feventy  years 
after  by  Cyrus,  who  united  the  Perfian  and 
Median  kingdoms,  and  fubverted  the  empire 
of  Babylon.  But  his  degenerate  fucceffors 
were  too  effeminate  to  maintain  the  empire 
of  Perfia  which  he  had  eftablifhed,  and  the 
laft  fell  a  facrifice  to  the  talents  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  and  to  the  fuperior  military 
condu6l  of  the  Macedonians.  The  empire 
however  which  Alexander  had  raifed  did  not 
long  fubfift.  Immediately  on  his  death  it  be- 
came convulfed  and  divided  by  the  feparate 
interefts  and  jealous  claims  of  his  generals,  and 
after  various  revolutions  was  finally  deftroyed 
by  the  Romans.  The  Roman  empire,  which 
by  its  malTy  weight  had  crufhed  the  reft  of  the 
world,  and  like  a  torrent  had  borne  down  all 
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oppofition,  at  length  began  to  knguifli ;  and 
when  its  force  was  fpent,  it  was  overcome  by 
more  powerful  and  numerous  ftreams.  Now 
in  all  thefe  remarkable  events,  which  are 
ufually  called  the  four  great  monarchies,  what 
traces  are  there  of  the  people  who  compofed 
them  ?  Where  are  the  AHyrians,  the  Macedo- 
nians, the  Greeks  or  Romans  ?  Yet  the  Jews 
flill  fubfift.  The  former  are  undiftinguiflied  in 
the  common  mafs  of  mankind;  yet  the  Jews 
are  a  diftind;  people,  though  mingled  with  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  like  a  drop  of  oil,  which, 
though  diffufed  on  an  ocean  of  water,  by  its 
repulfive  power  remains  unmixed.  In  the 
ufual  revolutions  of  kingdoms  all  traces  of  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  have  been  loft.  But  the 
Jewifti  people  are  yet  diftinguifhable,  are  ftill 
defcendants  of  the  fame  origin,  and  are  pre- 
lerved  amidft  every  circumftance,  which  in  the 
natural  courfe  of  things  would  tend  to  con- 
found them  with  all  other  nations.  Let  us  ac- 
knowledge the  miraculous  interpofition  of  a 
divine  Providence  in  thofe  ftriking  inftances, 
and  may  the  contemplation  of  it  confirm  and 
eftablifti  our  faith :  may  it  teach  us  to  look 
forward  with  the  moft  ardent  expectation  and 
earneft  hope  to  that  glorious  manifeftation  of 
his  power,  when  not  only  the  Jews,  but  all 
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the  nations  of  the  world,  Ihall  bow  the  kne© 
to  the  name  of  Jefus,  and  all  be  united  into- 
Qhe  fold,  and  un^er  one  S,heplxe|-d ! 
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^ut  the  wi/Bom  that  is  from  above  ts  firft  pure,  then 
peaceable,  gentle,  and  eafy  to  be  intreated,  full  of 
mercy  and  good  fruits,  without  partiality ,  and  with- 
out hypocrify.  > 

W  HILE  the  prefeat  generation,  in  common 
with  all  that  have  preceded  it,  is  too  prolific  of 
infidelity ;  while  there  are  many  who  will  not 
laboift  to  ftudy  the  principles  of  Chriftianity ; 
while  others  treat  it  wdth  open  contempt,  or 
cold  indifference;  a  dcfcription  of  charad:er 
abounds  diametrically  oppofite.  As  fome  are 
di(pofed  to  believe  nothing,  thefe  latter  profefSi 
implicitly  to  receive  every  thing,  and  are  be^ 
lievers  by  intuition.  They  aflc  for  no  evi- 
dence ;  they  rejedt  reafon  as  ufelefs,  and  even 
profane  ;  and  trull  only  to  certain  invrard  and 
equivocal  feelings.  They  pretend  not  to  be 
as  other  men  are,  but  to  have  received  affu- 
rance  of  juftifieation.  They  a6t  only  from  an 
internal,  though  imaginaigr  impulfe,  while  the 
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Holy  Spirit  is  fuppofed  partially  to  defcend 
with  irrefiftible  influence  on  their  minds.  Thus 
wrapt  in  vifionary  polTeflion,  they  conceive 
theoifelves  raifed  above  ordinary  men,  and  to 
require  none  of  thofe  aids  which  are  indif- 
penfable  to  common  mortals.  Such  irrefiftible 
influence  would  indeed  render  not  only  evi- 
dence and  argument  fuperfluous,  but  even  re- 
ligious pradtice.  For  of  what  avail  are  ordi- 
nances, if  men  can  be  faved  by  inftantaneous 
converfion  ?  But  fliould  this  be  a  miftake,  is 
not  their  delufion  dangerous  to  themfelves  I 
To  the  reft  of  mankind  fuch  fentiments  are  per- 
nicious ;  and  it  becomes  the  friends  of  rational 
religion  to  combat  and  expofe  fuch  unfounded 
prefumption.  A  wild  fpirit  of  enthufiafm  is 
no  where  encouraged  by  the  do(ftrines  and  the 
example  of  the  meek  and  fubmiflive  Redeemer; 
neither  by  the  condudl  or  the  writings  of  his 
Evangelifts  or  Apoftles ;  nor  fahdioned  by  the 
articles  of  our  Church. 

Having  therefore  endeavoured  to  fliew  the 
regular  confiftency  of  all  the  fchemes  of  pro- 
vidence, and  the  demonftrative  probability  of 
the  truth  of  the  Chriftian  religion ;  we  muft 
now  fhew  the  unhappy  tendency  of  preten- 
lions,  whiph  would  deftroy  all  confiftence,  and 
render  religion  contrary  to  what  God  has  evi- 
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dently  defigned  it  to  be ;  making  it,  inftead  of 
a  fyllem  of  praiftical  piety  and  goodnefs,  a  vi- 
fionary  illufion.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
thefe  opinions  originate  from  the  fame  ftrong 
and  reftlefs  paffions  of  the  mind  which  in- 
fluence other  men  to  deviate  into  the  extreme 
of  infideUty.  Thefe  extremes  of  error  fpring 
from  the  lame  evil  root.  The  fame  principle  of 
ambition  is  obfervable  in  both.  If  the  infidel 
is  gratified  by  aiTuming  the  folemnity  of  doubt, 
of  fufpicion  and  fcorn,  and  in  thus  defying 
the  armies  of  the  living  God  ;  the  pride  of 
the  enthufiafi:  is  equally  flattered  by. the  ide_a 
of  his  being  the  chofen  favourite  of  Heaven. 

The  difputer  prefumes  to  exalt  reafon  on 
the  ruins  of  religion,  and  to  give  lavi^s  to  Om- 
nifcience.  The  enthufiafi:,  w^hile  he  alfo  dic- 
tates to  man,  afpires  to  famihar  intercourfe 
vv^ith  the  Sovereign  of  the  univerfe.  The  one, 
in  the  vain  confeioufnefs  of  his  own  llrength, 
contemns  a  Saviour  :  the  other,  in  the  fame 
fpirit  of  prefumption,  claims  falvation  as  his 
right ;  fince  he  imagines  it  to  have  been  his 
inheritance  before  the  world  began.  In  this 
parallel  the  claims  of  the  infidel  fink  into  com- 
parative infignificance.  He  afl^erts  preemi-r 
nence  only  over  the  prefent  world.    But  the 
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imaginary  favourite  of  Heaven  claims  a  prefent 
and  an  anticipated  diftinftion,  and  confiders 
himfelf  to  have  been  a  chofen  veffel  before, 
worlds  were  createdfior  falvation  proclaimed* 
Fanaticifm  is  the  offspring  of  mental  gloom  ; 
but  pride  is  the  fpark  which  kindles  it  into 
flame,  and  produces  the  peftiletitial  difperfion 
of  the  noxious  vapour.     It  is  obfervable  that 
the  fanatic  always  defcribes  his  converfion  as 
originating  from  dejedlion  of  fpirit.    He  is  opr- 
preffed  by  unaccountable   horror,  and   over- 
whelmed with  inexpreffible   fear.     He  finks 
under  the  weight  of  real  or  imaginary  appre- 
henfion,  till  on  a  fudden  he  perceives  or  fan- 
cies illumination  and  elevation  of  mind.     His 
feelings  are  now  of  a  contrary  nature.     Doubt 
is  converted  into  arrogance,  defpair  into  cer- 
tainty of  falvation :  and  are  not  thefe  evident 
extremes?   The  firft  is  natural.     To  feel  dif- 
trefs  of  mind  from  a  fenfe  of  mifconduft  is 
the  effed;  of  an  awakened  confcience  :  but  in- 
ftantaneous  exultation  is  .not  natural,  but.  an 
extravagant  tranfition  from  a  ftate  of  the  loweft 
dejedion  ;  from  the  dread  of  reprobation  to 
the  certainty  of  forgivenefs ;  from  the  bondage 
of  Satan  to  the  inheritance  of  heaven.     In  all 
this  it  is  remarkable,  that  this  fenfe  of  guilt. 
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while  it  is  confidered  a  call  to  eledlion,  is  ra- 
ther an  encouragement  to  prefumption  than 
productive  of  humility,  which  is  the  genuine 
fruit  of  the  Spirit.  May  we  not  then  truly  at- 
tribute this  inftahtaneous  confidence  to  that 
potent  principle  of  vanity  which  keeps  the 
temper  of  man  perpetually  huoyant,  and  to 
that  ambition  which  is  ever  aiming  at  fupe- 
riority,  whether  it  he  fpiritual  or  carnal  ?  Butt 
againfl  this  fpiritual  pride  the  Scriptures  them-' 
felves  conftantly  inveigh,  and  by  fevere  con- 
demnation reveal  to  us  plainly,  that  the  Omni-, 
fcient  knows  the  force  by  which  it  prevails, 
and  the  empire  which  it  obtains  over  the 
mind.  But  if  fpiritual  pride  be  odious  to  God, 
it  is  alfo  difgufting  to  men.  However  elated^ 
the  fanatic  may  feel,  however  fatis^ed  with 
himfelf  in  general,  there  is  no  character  lefs 
amiable.  Where  is  the  gentle  fpirit,  the  en- 
gaging charity,  M^hich  charadterizes  the  true 
Chritlian,  and  which  was  fo  eminently  appa- 
rent in  the  whole  deportment  of  our  blefled 
Mafter?  The  whole  chara(3;er, of  fpiritual  pride 
is  diametrically  opppfite ;  for  a  man  of  this 
temper  looks  on  all  the  world  as  beneath  him.- 
The  elevation  of  mind  which  he  poflefles  is 
decidedly  not  that  fpirit  or  wifdom  which  we: 
are  tgught  to  expedl  from  above,  and  which' 
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the  text  fo  beautifully  defcribes  as  firft  pure, 
then  peaceable,  gentle,  eafy  to  he  intreated,full 
vf  mercy  and  good  fruits,  ■  without  partialityi, 
and  without  hypocrify.  With  jull  feverity 
therefofe  the  Apoftle  adds,  the  contrary  fpwit 
is  earthly,  fenfual,  devilijh.  Now  to  difcern 
the  true  temper  of  religion,  the  real  fruits  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  we  have  here  an  excellent 
criterion.  It  muft  firft  be  pure.  Of  purity, 
God  only  can  be  the  judge ;  we  will  therefore 
ieave  the  fanatic  to  his  own  confcience,  and  to 
the  icrutiny  of  Him,  who  is  the  fearcher  of 
hearts.  Next  it  muft  be  peaceable  and  gentle. 
Thofe  who  defpife  others  have  little  of  the  dif- 
pofition  of  peace  or  gentlenefs.  It  muft  be 
eafy  to  be  intreated.  Is  the  converted  fanatic 
generally  eafy  to  be  intreated  ?  It  muft  be  full 
of  mercy.  Is  intolerance  merciful  ?  It  muft  be 
full  of  good  fruits.  Here  is  the  decifive  teft. 
What  are  the  fruits  ?  If  good,  we  may  believe 
him ;  if  bad,  then  it  is  not  uncharitable  to  draw 
the  laft  conclufion,  that  it  is  not  without  hypo^ 
crify-  Here  is  the  teft,  by  which,  if  men  can 
contrive  to  deceive  themfelves,  afluredly  they 
will  not  deceive  others ;  and  if  in  fuch  points 
men  be  hypocrites,  how  deep  and  how  flagi- 
tious is  that  hypocrify  !  and  fatal  is  their  error, 
for  they  cannot  deceive  God. 
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But  as  there  is  a  diftinftion  to  be  made  be- 
tween a  fpirit  of  enthufiafm  and  fanaticifm  in 
religion,  as  well  as  in  general  condud;,  it  may 
be  proper  here  to  draw  a  parallel,  that  they 
may  be  the  more  eafily  diflinguiflied. 

Enthufiafm  is  often  a  laudable  ardour,  which 
elevates  the  foul,  and  ferves  to  raife  it  to  ex- 
cellence. It  is  dignified,  fentimental,  generous, 
and  difinterefl:ed.   Fanaticifm,  on  the  contrary, 
is  bafe,  gloomy,  deceitful,  felfilh,  and  inexora- 
ble.    Enthufiafm  is  the  friend  of  virtue,  the 
ftimulus  of  youth,  and  the  ftrength  of  man- 
hood.   Without  enthufiafm  aftion  will  be  Ian- 
quid,  and  feeling  cold.     Fanaticifm  is  the  in- 
centive to  error,  and  narrows  every  virtue; 
nay,  even  converts  goodnefs  into  vice,  religion 
into  bigotry,  and  mercy  into  persecution.   En- 
thufiafm dares  much  for  the  good  of  mankind, 
and  facrifices  felf-intereft  for  the  falvation  of 
others.     Fanaticifm  fharpens  the  dagger  of  the 
aflaffin,  and  exults  in  the  thoufands  and  tens 
of  thoufands  it  has  flain.     Enthufiafm  may  be 
tempered  with  gentlenefs,   and  foftened  by 
mercy.     But  fanaticifm  is  incapable  of  kind- 
nefs  or  compunction.     Fanaticifm,  with  un- 
converted Paul,  believes  that  it  does  good  to 
perfecute.     Fanaticifm,  the  demon  of  heathen 
temples,  didated  the  fevere  perfecution  of  the 
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JSrft  Chriftians  :  it  prefided  over  all=  the  cruel- 
ties of  bigoted  Rome ;  lit  the  fire  of  the 
blefled  martyrs;  overturned  kingdoms  and  aU 
tars,  and  arts  and  fciences ;  and  has  deluged 
the  earth  with  blood  and  rapine  and  devafta-^ 
tion,  Enthufiafm  is  indeed  an  extreme  of  p^f- 
fion  ;  but  without  fome  fhare  of  this  there  can 
be  little  excellenbe,  either  moral  or  intellec-> 
tual ;  but  fanaticifm  is  the  deftrudlion  of.  all 
that  vis  good  or  great.  We  charge  not  mo-; 
dern  fanaticifm  with  all  thofe  direful  efFedls, 
but  fuch  is  its  fpirit;  and  melancholy  expe- 
rience has  fliewn  us,  in  this  kingdom,  to  what 
enormities  it  has  led,  and  to  what  it  may 
again  tend,  Ihould  it  too  generally  prevail. 
Our  own  age  has  alfo  Ihewn  its  dreadful  con- 
fequences  in  neighbouring  nations,  where  it 
has  raged  under  various  chafadiers.  Indeed  all 
hiftory  abounds  with  examples,  which  fliould 
teach  us  to  fliudder  at  excefles  fo  dangerous  to 
the  happinfefs  of  fociety. 

To  Ipiritual  pride  then  we  may  commonly 
refer  thofe  fanatical  notions  which  are  even 
now  cherifhed,  and  which  have  done  ferious 
injury  to  the  caufe  of  religion.  While  the 
bafer  paffions  retain  any  influence  over  moral 
charafter,  and  thefe  will  perhaps  ever  be  pre- 
valent, there  is  little  hope  that  fych  errors  will 
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be  eradicated.  There  is  a  fpirit  of  ambition  in 
the  human  mind^  that  is  indeed,  as  the  Apoftle 
ftyles  it,  earthly,  fenfual,  arid  devilijh.  This 
Ipirit  is  the  deftrudion  of  all  the  temporal 
peace  of  mankind :  but  how  lamentable  is  the 
refledlion,  that  it  is  no  lefs  fo  of  religious  peace 
and  unity  ;  that  it  not  only  difturbs  the  tran- 
quillity of  private  life,  but  of  the  fandluarj'^  of 
Go^!  -     ■ 

Nor  has  this  temper  alone  characterized  re- 
ligious enthufiafts  of  old,  the  Pharifee  or  the 
Samaritan;  but  has  tended  to  injure  the  true 
interefts  of  Chrillianity.     To  this  alfo  we  muft 
attribute  the  avidity  with  which  the  doctrine^ 
of  ele<3;ion  and  reprobation  are  embraced  and 
cherifhed,  in  a  fenfe  very  different  from  that 
of  our  Church.     A  fpirit  of  extravagaint  and 
bigoted  zeal  is  undoubtedly  injurious  to  true 
religion ;  and,  were  it  ftill  to  increafe,  would 
threaten  the  Church  with  lerious  danger.     It 
appears  then,  that  no  talk  can  be  more  appro- 
priate, and  more  conformable  to  the  intention 
of  the  pious  Founder  of  thefe  Le6lures,  and  to 
the  beft  interefts  of  our  eflablifliment,  than  to 
ctontrovert  opponents  who  openly  breathe  de- 
fiance, and  fome,  who,  while  they  fit  at  the  ta- 
ble of  the  Lord  with  us,  eat  of  the  fame  bread, 
and  drink  of  the  fame  cup  of  communion,  yet 
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uncharitably  cenfure  us.  It  muft  not,  it  can* 
iiot  be  concealed,,  that  there  are  men,  who,  un* 
der  the  pretext  of  more  than  ordinary  zeal  for 
the  do<ftrines  of  the ;  eliablilhed  Church,  are 
ever  ready  to  iirain  her  moderate  ajid  liberal 
opinions  to  the  utmoft  ftretch ;  to  interpret 
them  agreeably  to  their  own  extravagant  fen- 
timents,  Jt  iiiuft  not  be  concealed,  that  there 
are  even  fome  who  take  Ihelter  under  tliefe 
very  article^  from  reprehenlion. 

In  the  Gofpels,  the  characters  of  fuch  pre- 
tenders, to  more  than  ordinary  zeal  in  religion 
has  been  pourtrayed  by  our  blefled  Lord  him- 
felf;  and  no  error  feems  to  have  excited  more 
ilrong  or  more  frequent  reproof  from  Him, 
whom  the  Baptift  truly  defignated  by  the  ap- 
propriate figure  of  the  Lamb  of  God :  yet  here 
even  celeftial  patience  could  not  refrain  from 
expreffing  a  joft  indignation.  On  fuch  occa- 
lipns  he  fpoke  with  peculiar  energy.  Let  us 
examine  the  pidlure,  for  the  refemblance  can- 
not be  miftaken ;  this  refemblance  however 
affeds  not  any  particular  fe6l  or  defcription  of 
men.  It  applies  to  all,  of  whatever  denomi- 
nation of  Chriftians,  who  profefs  more  than 
they  perform  ;  who  are  zealous  merely  in  opi- 
nion ;  and  who,  while  they  are  ftridl  in  the; 
obferyance,  or  oftentatipus  in  the  profipffiqn  of, 
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the  externals  of  religion,  make  this  difplay  a 
pretext  to  deceive ;  to  fubftitute  a  part  of  re- 
ligion for  the  whole.  In  the  Gofpel  of  St. 
Matthew,  as  well  as  in  others,  we  read  of  the 
fevere  cenfures  of  our  Lord  on  the  Scribes 
and  Pharifees:  Woe  unto  you,  Scribes  and 
Pharifees,  hypocrites  !  for  ye  devour  widoivs ' 
houfes,  and  for  »< pretence  make  long  prayers  ; 
therefore  ye  Jhall  receive  the  greater  damna- 
tion^. To  make  long  prayers  feems  to  have 
been  at  all  times  the  chara6teriftic  pradlice  of 
zealots  as  well  as  deceivers.  This  pradice 
however  our  Lord  difcountenances,  arid  con- 
demns the  heathen  on  that  account.  They 
think  to  be  heard,  fays  he,  for  their  much 
Ipeaking  ;  a  pretext  not  only  for  public  decep- 
tion, but  a  commutation.  Long  prayers  are  the 
fubftitute  for  practical  charity;  much  fpeaking 
for  negligence  of  duty.  It  is  a  weak  but  very 
prevailing  notion,  that  God  will  be  pleafed 
with  inceffant  fupplication.  He  indeed  de- 
clares himfelf  well  pleafed  with  the  fincere  of- 
ferings of  gratitude  and  contrition  ;  but  it  is  a 
more  fubftantial  fervice  which  he  requires  than 
that  of  the  lips,  the  real  tribute  of  the  heart ; 
one  figh  of  true  repentance,  one  ad  of  mercy, 

>  Matt,  xx'iii.  14. 
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that  mercy  which  he  loves  better  than  iacri- 
fice,  is  in  his  iight  of  far  greater  worth  than 
years  of  upmeaning  homage.  With  him  the 
prayer  of  the.  wicked  is  turned  into.  fin.  Pu- 
rity, humility,  and  finglenefs  of  heart,  are  the 
offerings  in  which  he  delights.  Virtue  is  the 
heft  incenfe ;  and  without  this,  faith  is  .vain,  and 
the  pomp  of  devotion  nothing  more  than  of- 
tentatious  fin.  It  is  however  evident,  that  in 
the  time  of  our  blefled  Saviour  religion  was 
made  a  pretext  for  the  vileft  purpofes.  The 
Pharifees  prayed  to  acquire  popularity,  that 
they  might  have  opportunities  of  fraud  by 
abufing  the  confidence  repofed  in  them  j  that 
they  might  devour  widows  houfes.  Surprifing 
is  the  effect  of  this  fhallow  artifice ;  and  it  has 
ever  been,  and  ftill  continues  to  be,  too  fuccefs- 
fol.  It  might  he  imagined,  that,  as  a  very 
great  part  of  mankind  is  engaged  in  the  arts  of 
deception,  fufpicion  would  be  too  vigilant,  and 
difcernment  too  acute,  to  be  deluded  by  fo 
thin  a  veil.  But  while  fuperftition  prevails 
over  the  true  fentiments  of  reli^on,  it  renders 
thofe  the  dupes  of  pretended  fkndlity,  who 
could  not  be  eafily  deceived  in  the  common 
tianladions  of  life.  A  guilty  confcience  makes 
intellectual  cowards ;  and  artful  men  employ 
fpiritual  fear  to  govern  and  to  take  advantage 
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of  thofe  whom  they  could  never  control  by 
fair  argument,  or  folid  convidlion.  The  cre- 
dulity of  ignorance  is  aftonifliing  ;  and  there 
feems  to  be  an  infatuation  in  religious  bigotry.' 
With  this  the  children  of  this  world  are  well 
acquainted,  and  find  it  a  very  infallible  iriftru- 
ment  of  deceit.  The  ftrongeft  paflions  of  the 
human  mind  are  hope  andfedr;  thefe  hypo- 
crisy GonneAs  with  the  interefts  of  a  future 
world.  Governed  by  thefe,  the  feelings  ar6 
eafily  arid  warmly  excited,  and  made  fubfer- 
vierit  to  artifice  and  cunning.  Detection  iri 
fuch  cafes  feldom  produces  corividiion ;  for 
thofe  who  voluntarily  clofe  their  own  eyes  are 
equally  unwilHng  to  open  them.  In  miany  in- 
ftances  perhaps  the  devotee  is  afliamed  of  con- 
feffing  the  folly  of  his  credulity,  and  finds  hi^ 
own  reputation  clofely  and  unhappily  con-^ 
nested  with  the  deceiver ;  for  he  who  allows 
himfelf  to  have  been  deluded,  admits  the  weak- 
nefs  of  his  own  charader.  It  is  to  be  xe- 
marked  too,  that  there  is  in  fuch  cafes  fre- 
quent and  mutual  compadt  of  deception.  Th^ 
fanatic  infifls  on  no  moral  facrifee  in  the  dif- 
ciple.  He  teaches  him  a  fubflitute.  Hence 
the  widow  may  be  defrauded  with  impunity. 
He  who  has  learnt  the  arts  of  falfehood  iS  not 
disappointed  if  he  fipds  his  inftrO(^dT  art  hypo- 
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crite  to  other  men.  We  are  only  angry  at  de- 
ception pra<9;ifed  on  ourfelves  ;  and  we  are  ge- 
nerally carelefs  of  the  intereft  of  others.  The 
only  mortification  which  fuch  men  can  feel  is 
for  the  detection  of  the  occupation.  The  pre- 
fent  world  and  its  pleafures  have  the  firmed 
hold  on  the  heart  and  the  paffions.  How  to 
enjoy  the  one  without  the  lofs  of  the  other  is 
a  queftion  of  the  greateft  intereft.  There  is 
nothing  which  men  will  not  believe,  if  they 
can  be  flattered  with  this  hope.  That  the 
Chriftian  religion  has  been  eftablifhed  in  the 
world  in  contradi6tion  to  fordid  views,  is  a 
ftrong  proof  of  its  divine  origin  ;  for  no  doc- 
trine in  the  Golpel  can  be  more  clear  than 
that  we  muft  furrender  the  world  for  the  crofs 
of  Chrift,  and  that  the  interefts  of  the  prefent 
and  the  future  life  are  incompatible  ;  that  the 
friendfhip  of  this  world  is  enmity  with  God, 
But  no  doftrines  are  better  calculated  to  gain 
profelytes  than  a  fcheme  which  propofes  to 
evade  the  vengeance  of  the  Almighty,  to  de- 
ceive the  world,  and  to  ftill  the  voice  of  con- 
science. Hence  great  was  the  fuccefs  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  the  fale  of  indulgences,  by 
the  aflumption  of  a  difpenling  power  convert- 
ing fin  into  virtue.  And  what  does  the  Pro- 
teftant  fanatic  lefs,  who  conftantly  decries  virtue 
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ahd  rtiorality,  and  reprefents  it  eveil  as  odiouS 
in  the  fight  of  God  ? 

The  cbnfeffion  of  firtj  hdwever,  as  a  prelitni-i 
nary  to  pardon,  implies  a  fenfe  of  its  turpitude; 
But  blind  enthufiafm  renounces  the  offering  of 
good  works,  as  a  kind  of  affront  to  the  Saviour; 
Tranigreffions  are  called  by  the  IpecioUs  namd 
of  trials  5  for  names  have  great  power  in  de- 
ception, and  are  the  counterfeit  figns  of  ideasi 
Hence  remorfe  and  repentance  make  no  part 
of  that  creed  which  d<!nies  the  efficacy  of  vir- 
tue. ^ 

Our  blelTed  Lord  goes  on  to  fay,  Woe  unt6 
you,  Scribes  and  Pharifees,  hypocrites !  fof 
ye  compafs  fea  and  land  to  make  one  prhfe- 
lyte,  and  when  he  is  made,  ye  make  him  two-^ 
fold  more  the  child  of  hell  than  yourfelves  ^. 
If  it  be  true  that  any  pi'eacher  decries  the 
great  obligations,  the  indifpen  fable  conditions 
of  morality,  he  promulgates  dodlrines  which 
muft  make  his  profelytes,  according  to  the 
language  of  our  Saviour,  children  of  hell.  For 
he  who  lofes  a  moral  fenfe  is  indeed  truly  un-^ 
done. 

That  he  that  doeth  wickednefs  is  unrigh- 
teous, is  the  plain  and  decided  dodtrine  of  re* 

b  Matt.  xxuikIS. 
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ligion.  It  is  an  obvious  truth ;  and  none  who 
have  ever  been  infirufted  in  any  idea  of  right 
or  wrong,  entertains  any  doubt  on  the  fubjed:. 
Whoever  therefore  by  any  artjlSce  or  evafion 
is  confirmed  or  indulged  in  vicious  habits ; 
whoever  is  taught  that  he  need  not  cut  off  the 
right  hand,  or  phick  out  the  right  eye,  but 
may  enjoy  his  darUng  vice,  and  be  beloved  by 
God,  while  he  is  the  fervant  of  fin,  is  indeed 
in  danger  of  perdition- 

But  how  melancholy  is  his  condition,  who^ 
has  perhaps  been  content  to  wjlk  humbly  be- 
fore his  God  on  truly  fcriptural  and  rational 
opinions,  and  yet  unhappily  becomes  deluded 
by  fuch  erroneous  dodlrines !  Many  inofien- 
five  characters  of  this  defcription  are  often 
cruelly  deceived  and  led  aftray  from  the  fure 
and  certain  path  :  for  with  the  fanatic  all  mo- 
ral confidence  is  not  only  falfe,  but  even  a 
proof  of  reprobation. 

To  place  any  trufl:  in  the  pradlice  of  our 
duty  to  God  and'  our  neighbour  is  efi;eemed 
not  only  cenfurable,  but  even  a  fign  of  con- 
demnation ;  and  the  poor  wretch,  who  is  thus 
taught  to  diftruft  his  good  actions,  lofes  his 
virtue  in  his  new  religion.  He  js  misguided 
by  that  light  which  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
has  taught  us  to  call  darknefs.     Such  incidents 
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are  not  rare.  It  is  the  firft  article  in  the  creed 
of  the  extravagant  enthuliaft.  Nor  is  this  all. 
The  vidim  is  not  onij  perfuaded  that  good 
and  religious  eondud:  will  not  render  him  wor- 
thy of  acceptance  with  God ;  but  that,  unlel^ 
he  feel  within  himfelf  fome  extraordinary  af- 
furance  of  divine  favour,  fome  ad:ual  but  in- 
defcribable  experience,  he  is  in  a  ftate  of  re- 
probation, and  utterly  loll,  and  muft  perifh 
everlaftingly.  Alarmed  by  this  reprefentation, 
and  probably  modeft  and  diftruftful  of  himfelf 
by  nature  and  habit,  he  miftakes  the  dream  of 
fancy  for  reality,  arid  finks  into  dejection.  His 
mind  is  totally  loft.  All  that  placid  and  footh- 
ing  teinper,  which  before  had  kept  him  in  a 
flate  of  enviable  placidity,  the  confequences  of 
religious  pratSice  and  of  good  inftru(9ion,  for- 
lakes  him.  That  indefcribable  and  delightful 
confolation  which  arifes  from  virtuous,  inno- 
cent, religious,  and  laudable  purfuits,  is  for 
ever  deftroyed.  The  world  can  no  more  afford 
him  delight.  Even  devout  contemplation  gives 
him  no  latisfadtion.  He  becomes  melancholy 
and  dejed:ed  from  being  taught  to  look  on  all 
around  him  with  apprehenfipn  ;  he  lofes  all 
that  lerenity  and  cheerfulnefe  wliich  are  infe- 
parable  from  rational  religion,  and  at  length 
links  into  morbid  infanity,  or  incurable  de-^ 
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fpair.     This  is  the  fate  of  thdufands,  wliO  Urt 
deceived  by  fuch  dangerous   dodirines ;  doc--* 
trines  fliOcklng   to   reafon,   add   contrary   to 
every  intimation  given  to  us  in  the  Gofpel,  or 
the  writings  of  the  Apoftles.     Such  are  the 
fcfFe6ts  of  the  terfifid  and  uncomfortable  re-* 
prefentations  of  fanaticifto  operating  on  mo- 
deft  arid  ingenuous,  but  miftaken  minds.    And 
deeply  have  we  to  lament,  that  while  the  or- 
thodox paftor  of  the  Church  is  zealous  in  in- 
ftiliing  its  pure  and  rational  dodlrines,  he  is 
fobbed  by  the  extravagant  zealot  of  inofien- 
five  hearers,  who  become  the  unfufpicious  vic- 
tims of  mifreprefentation. 

But  on  perfons   of  a  different  defcription 
their  efFe6ls  are  often  diametrically  oppolite. 
They  create  the  moft  odious  paflions,  and  pro-* 
duce  the  moft  difgufting  effeds.     On  the  vie-" 
tim  of  religious  frenzy  we  can  look  with  com-* 
paffion  ;  but  on  the  being,  inflated  with  the 
felf-fufficiency  of  fpiritual  pride,  who  irapioufly 
imagines  himfelf  the  more  immediate  favourite 
of  Heaven,  and  who  afiecfts  to  defpife  men  bet- 
ter  than  himfelf ;  who  does  not  look  with  in-s 
dignation  !  No  pride  is  fo  intolerable  as  fpiri- 
tual ;  and  vanity.  Which  on  other  occafions  is 
for  the  moft  part  fitter  for  derifion  than  for  ie- 
rious  animadverfioD,  is  in  fuch  inftances  no  lefs 
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di{gufling.  Is  it  poffible  for  a  moment  to  con- 
ceive, that  fuch  a  charadtef  can  be  acceptable 
in  the  fight  of  God?  When  we  obferve  an 
harmlefs  and  unafluming  Chriftian,  thus  be- 
trayed or  drawn  afide  from  the  true  religion, 
which  at  once  teaches  the  doArines  of  falva- 
tion  and  encourages  moral  condu6t>  in  which 
he  has  been  educated ;  robbed  of  all  confo- 
lation  and  peace,  and  driven  into  defpairj 
are  not  the  confequences  fatal  to  fociety  ?  It 
is  a  favourite  doftrine  of  infidelity,  that  God 
will  riot  be  extreme  to  mark  what  is  done 
amifs;  that  he  will  allow  for  the  frailty  of 
men,  and  place  crimes  to  the  account  of  na- 
tural infirmity ;  that  we  may  indulge  ourfelves 
in  a  favourite  vice,  provided  we  can  latisfy  the 
fcruples  of  confcience  by  fome  plaufible  pre- 
text. The  fanatic,  on  the  other  hand,  is  taught, 
that  where  grace  abounds  there  cannot  be  fin, 
and  that  his  lapfes  therefore  are  venial  j  that 
to  the  eled  no  fin  will  be  imputed.  And  what 
is  the  confequence  ?  The  fanatic  reafons  thus ; 
I  am  blefi^ed  with  a  new  and  better  light ;  I 
feel  grace  abound  in  me.  I  may  fall  j  but  fin 
will  not  be  imputed  to  me.  Good  works  are 
oftentatious ;  and  therefore,  whatever  I  do,  my 
falvation  is  fure  ;  for  I  am  bought  with  a 
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price,  and  the  gates  of  hell  cannot  prevail 
againft  me.  Will  the  enthufiaft  then  deny 
himfelf  enjoyment,  to  which  he  can  flatter 
himfelf  that  he  is  licenfed  ?  Who  will  love  vir-^ 
tuCj  if  he  believes  that  it  is  not  elTential  to  pro- 
pitiate the  favour  of  Heaven  ?  Who  will  for- 
fake  fin,  if  he  can  perfuade  himfelf  that  it  is 
not  difpleafing  to  his  Mater  ?  I  would  not  be 
fo  illiberal  as  to  charge  any  defcription  of  en-* 
thufiafts  with  a  lyftematic  plan  to  encourage 
vice.  I  believe  that  they  neither  profefs  fuch 
a  delign,  nor  openly  encourage  it.  It  is  im- 
poffible  to  fuppofe  that  the  more  flagrant  vices 
are  not  condemned  by  preachers  of  this  de-; 
fcription. 

But  is  it  not  highly  dangerous  to  morals  to 
inveigh  againft  praftical  virtue ;  perpetually 
to  ftigmatize  good  works  with  opprobrious  epi- 
thets ?  In  oppofition  to  thefe  pernicious  fenti- 
ments,  unhappily  too  prevalent,  let  us  contraft 
the  truly  apoftolical  do6lrines  of  our  Church, 
which  teaches  us,  in  an  exprefs  article,  not  to 
truft  in  our  works,  as  if  they  could  of  them- 
felves  put  away  fin  and  endure  the  feverity  of 
God's  judgment ;  yet  that  they  are  pleafing 
and  acceptable  to  God  in  Chrift,  and  necefla-' 
rily  fpring  out  of  a  true  and  lively  faith,  info- 
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much  that  by  them  a  lively  faith  may  be  as 
evidently  known  as  a  tree  difcerned  by  the 
fruit.  From,  hence  the  queftion  may  be  fairly 
decided,  who  are  the  true  preachers  of  the 
word  of  God. 
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Bui. the  w'lfdom  that  is  from  ahove  is  firjt pure,  then 
peaceable,  gentle,  and  eqfy  to  he  intreated,  full  of 
mercy  and  good  fruits,  without  partiality,  and  "With- 
out hypocrijy. 

X.  HE  pretenfions  of  modern  enthufiafts  are 
founded  on  the  doctrines  of  predefti nation  and 
eledion,  and  they  appeal  to  the  fevCnteenth 
article  of  our  Church  as  decidedly  in  their  fa- 
vour, and  condemn  thofe  of  the  clergy  whofe 
opinions  on  this  article  partake  lefs  of  the 
rigid  Ipirit  of  Calvin.  It  will  be  our  bufinefs 
at  prefent  to  inquire,  w^hether  thefe  opinions 
are  not  exaggerated  by  enthufialis  beyond  the 
Ipirit,  with  which  the  article  was  framed,  will 
warrant.  The  article  aflerts,  that  "  predefti- 
"  nation  to  life  is  the  everlafting  purpofe  of 
"  God,  whereby,  before  the  foundations  of  the 
"  world  were  laid,  he  hath  conftantly  decreed 
"  by  his  counlel,  fecret  to  us,  to  deliver  from 
"  curfe  and  damnation  thofe  whom  he  hath 
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"  chofen  through  Chrift  out  of  mankind,  and 
*'  to  bring  them  by  Chrift  to  everlafting  falva- 
*'  tion,  as  veffels  made  to  honour."  Now  firft, 
in  this  reprefentation  it  is  obfervable,  that  no 
allufion  is  made  to  any  determinate  number  of 
perfons.  It  fpeaks  generally  of  thofe  who  are 
chofen ;  of  whom  the  number  may  be  unli- 
mited. Choice  does  indeed  imply  preference, 
and  preference  feleilion.  But  then  this  choice 
is  not  reprefented  as  arbitrary  or  capricious  ; 
"they  are  chofen  through  Chrift."  Now  as 
the  .promifes  are  made  through  Chrift  to  all 
who  believe,  here  is  the  moft  perfect  freedom 
dfwill. 

All  who  choofe  to  accept  falvation  through 
Chrift  are  made  capable  of  doing  fo.  They 
have  religious  liberty  ;  and  as  Chrift  has  pro- 
mifed  to  accept  all  who  come  to  him,  the  co- 
venant between  God  the  Father  and  Jefus  is, 
that  all  will  be  accepted  who  apply  to  the  Me- 
diator 5  confequently  all  may  be  faved,  if  all 
be  willing  to  apply.  It  is  further  obfervable, 
that  there  is  no  mention  of  reprobation.  Here 
is  neither  particular  unconditional  choice,  nor 
is  there  abfolute  rejeftion ;  for  as  no  precife 
number  is  faid  to  be  chofen,  nor  indeed  any 
precife  number  implied,  it  is  evident  that  that 
v^hich  is  indefinite  may  be  infinite.     Even  the 
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very  notion  of  choice  does  not  imply  more 
than  preference  upon  certain  Conditions;     It 
includes  not  the  idea  of  rejeftion,  unlefs  where 
the  number  to  be  chofen  is  defined  by  fome 
abfolute  decree,  by  which  the  Deity  has  bound 
himfelf ;  nor  would  fuch  an  idea  be  confonant 
to  our  reafonable  conjecture  of  his  attributes. 
It  feems  therefoi^  evident,  that  if  all  mankind 
are  willing  to  accept  the  conditions  ;  that  is,  if 
all  are  willing  to  apply  to  Chrift,  all  may  be 
iaved  ;  all  may,  all  will  be  chofen.   In  this  re- 
prefentation  there  is  nothing  inconfiftent  or  un- 
reafonable.  The  fcheme  of  Chriftianity  proceeds 
on  this  clear  principle,  that  falvation  can  only 
be  through  Chrift  to  all  who  are  called ;  that  is, 
all  who  hear,  receive,  and  obey  the  Golpel;  and 
that  if  any  who  hear  will  not  receive,  they  muft 
of  courfe  be  rejediled.     It  proceeds  further  on 
the  fuppofition  that  all  mankind  are  fubjeA  to 
the  corifequences  of  the  tranlgreffion  of  the 
firft  mian,  and  in  bondage  to  original  fin.    It  is 
not  now  my  purpofe .  to  difcufs  the  confidera- 
tion  with  the  philofopher,  or  to  difpute  it  with 
the  enthufiaft.     Suppofe  this  to  be  the  fa6l, 
and  the  determination  or  decree  of  God  to  li- 
berate mankind  from  bondage  is  merciful  and 
confiftent  with  divine  goodnefs,  aind  the  con- 
ditions may  certainly  be  left  to  infinite  power. 
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The  article  does  not  at  all  fpeak  of  any  who 
lii^ll  be  abfolutely  reje<fted,  or  who  Ihall  be 
placed  out  of  the  reach  of  divine  mercy,  but 
proceeds  conformably  to  defcribe  the  natural 
confequences  of  this  free  determination.     All 
who  believe  and  obey  the  word  are  "  as  veflels 
*'  made  to  honour ;"  in  allufion  to  the  apoftolic 
fimile  of  the  potter.   And  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  this  limile  is  ufed  in  the  Epiftle  to  the 
Romans,  as  an  argument  of  mercy,  in  anfwer 
to  the  bigoted  opinions  of  the  Judaizing  Chrif- 
tians,  who  objeAed  to  the  reception  of  the 
Gentile  converts ;  it  relates  therefore  not  to  a 
firft,  but  a  fecond  creation   through  Chrift. 
"  Wherefore  they  which  be  endued  with  fo 
^*  excellent  a  benefit  of  God,  be  called  accord- 
"  ing  to  God's  purpofe  by  his  Spirit  working 
"  in^due  feafon."  We  know  that  all  are  called, 
though  not  all  accepted ;  according  to  his  pur- 
pofe or  defign,  his  plan  of  redemption :  but 
thofe  who  accept  the  terms  "  through  grace 
"  obey  the  calling ;  they  be  juftified  freely." 
Obferve,    they   are   juftified    unconditionally 
through  obedience  to  the  call.     They  are  not 
impelled  by  any  neceffity.     "  They  be  made 
*'  fons  of  God  by  adoption ;"  that  is,  by  the 
choic€>  which  is  the  effe«9:  of  obeying  the  call. 
^'  They  be  made  like  the  image  of  his  only 
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•'  teegotten  fon  Jefas  Chrift  :  they  walk  reli- 
"  gioTjfly  in  good  works  ;  and  at  length,  by 
"  God's  mercy,  they  attain  to  everlafting  feli- 
"  city.*'  Obferve  ftarther,  that  walking  reli- 
gidufly  in  good  works  is  the  teft,  the  mark 
and  proof  of  the  acceptance.  All  this  is  ex- 
tremely natural  and  confiftent  with  every  re- 
prefewtation  of  Scripture.  This  is  clearly  an 
elucidation'  of  the  mercy  of  God  ;  but  gives 
not  any  idea  of  reprobation,  unlefs  of  thofe 
who  hear  and  will  not  believe.  The  article 
goes  on ;  "  As  the  godly  confideration  of  pre* 
"  deftination,  and  our  election  in  Chrift,  is  fiill 
"  of  fweet,  pleafant,  and  unfpeakable  corHfort 
"  to  godly  per^ns,  and  fuch  as  feel  in  them- 
"  felves  the  working  of  the  Spirit  of  Chrift, 
*'  mortifying  the  works  of  the  flefh,  and  their 
*'  earthly  members,  and  drawing  up  their  minds 
"  to  high  and  heavenly  things ;  as  well  be- 
"  cawfe  it  doth  greatly  eftabli(&i  and  confirm 
"  theif  faith  of  eternal  fdvaitioii,  to  be  enjoyed 
"  through  Chrifl:^  as  becaafe  it  dioth  ferveratly 
"  kindle  their  love  towards  God ;  fo,  for  cu- 
"  riotis  and  carnal  perfons  lacking  the  fpirit  erf 
"  Chrift,  "to  have  eontittually  before  their  eyes 
"  the  fentence  of  God's  predeflination,  is  armoft 
"  diaiagerous  dowrtfall,  whereby  the  Devil  doth 
"  thruft  them  ^ther  into  deiper^tionj  or  into 
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"  wretchleflhefs  of  mod  unclean  living,  no  lefs 
"  perilous  than  defperatioh."  Let  us  remark 
on  all  this.  What  is  full  of  unfpeakable  com- 
fort ?  "  The  godly  confideration  of  predeftina^ 
"  tion,  and  our  eleAiou  in  Chrift."  What  can 
be  more  confolatory  than  the  religious  affu- 
rance  of  the  decree  of  God,  that  is,  the  con- 
dition of  falvation  ;  and  the  hope  of  our  elec- 
tion on  this  decree,  this  fixed  promife  of  the 
God  of  truth  ?  Who  are  the  perfons  who  are  to 
experience  this  unfpeakable  comfort  ?  "  Godly 
"  perfons,  and  fuch  as  feel  in  themfelves  the 
"  working  of  the  fpirit  of  Chrift."  What  are 
thofe  workings  ?  Not  a  vifionary  elation  of 
mind ;  not  fpiritual  fervour  of  imagination ; 
but  "  the  working  of  the  fpirit  of  Chrift,  mor- 
*•  tifying  the  works  of  the  flefti  and  their 
"  earthly  members,  and  drawing  up  their 
"  minds  to  high  and  heavenly  things,  as  well 
"  becaufe  it  doth  greatly  eftablifli  and  confirm 
"  their  faith  of  eternal  falvation,  to  be  enjoyed 
"  through  Chrift,  as  becaufe  it  doth  fervently 
"  kindle  their  love  towards  God."  Here  no 
falfe  truft  is  recommended  :  nothing  for  the 
imagination :  but  all  certain  proof;  mortifica- 
tion, denial,  a  mind  purified  and  exalted  ;  that 
is,  the  teft  of  obedience.  The  article  goes  on 
to  defcribe  the  blefted  effeds  of  hope  in  the 
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promifes  of  God,  in  thofe  who  feel  in  them- 
felves  the-  fpirit  of  Chrift ;  that  is,  the  fame 
mind  which  was  in  Chrift  Jefus ;  not  any  par- 
ticular or  extraordinary  effulions  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft. 

It  further  proceeds  to  defcribe  the  unhappy 
condition  of  carnal  and  curious  perfons,  lack- 
ing this  fpirit,  and  having  continually  before 
their  eyes  the  fentence  of  God's  predeftinatiOn. 
Thefe  carnal  and  curious  perlbns  are  thofe 
who  are  firmly  attached  to  worldly  pleafures 
and  purfuits,  and  who  reject  the  offers  of  God 
through  an  obftinate  and  vicious  temper.  What 
is  the  dangerous  downfall  to  which  the  fenfe 
of  God's  predeftination  expofes  them?  A  fenfe 
of  defpair  arifing  from  the  confcioufnefs  of 
their  own  mifcondu<^.  It  is  here  to  be  re- 
marked, that  the  article  makes  no  mention  of 
particular  reprobation,  by  which  they  are  con- 
demned to  the  feverity  of  the  wrath  of  the 
Almighty,  and  irretrievably  loft  ;  but  they  be- 
come defperate  from  a  knowledge  that  eternal 
life  is  to  be  the  inheritance  of  the  righteous, 
by  the  general  decree  of  God.  They  are  con- 
fcious  that  they  merit  nothing  ;  that  they  are 
fubjed;  to  his  juft  difpleafure  ;  and  that  their 
condemnation  muft  arife  from  themfelyes ; 
from  their  own  perverfe  difobedience,  and  re- 
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]u<ftance  to  embrace  the  promifes,  or  to  dderve 
them  by  compUance  with  the  conditions.  This 
is  the  natural  confequence  of  vice  -,  for  what 
reafonable  being  would  not  delpair,  if  he  were 
confcious  of  a  reprobate  mind,  and  an  aban- 
doned condu6l  ?  They  are  thus  thruft  by  the 
devil  either  into  delperation,  that  is,  by  obfti" 
nate  attachment  to  their  lulls,  or  into  wretcb- 
leflnefs  of  unclean  living.  The  ufual  confe- 
quences  of  blind  perfeverance  in  infidelity  is  a 
vicious  life  and  debauched  practice.  It  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  the  article  gives  not  the  leaft 
intimation  of  any  abfolute  decree  of  God,  by 
which  they  are  unalterably  condemned  to  this 
fkate  of  defperation.  It  merely  defcribes  the 
common  effedls  of  wickednefs  and  impiety; 
and  indeed  thefe  are  infeparable  in  the  nature 
of  things.  Here  is  not  the  leaft  mention  of 
any  Calviniftic  dodlrine  of  reprobation,  and  the 
article  concludes  with  ^  claufe,  which  may  tend 
to  remove  all  doubts  on  the  fubje6l.  It  arr^ates 
nothing,  but  leaves  the  dodrine  to  our  confider- 
ation  on  the  beft  grounds.  It  refers  folely  to 
the  only  true  guide,  the  holy  Scriptures  3  and, 
afferting  nothing  didlatorial  on  this  abftrufe 
fubjeift,  leaves  it  to  free  inquiry,  dire<ft«  us 
to  the  true  fource  of  information,  and  gives 
every  onp  an  opportunity  of  determining  fop 
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hjm&lf  on  the  qiieftion.  "  Furthermore,  we 
"  muft  receive  God's  promifes  in  fUch  wife  as 
"  they  be  generally  fet  forth  to  us  in  holy 
"  Scripture." 

The  opinions  which  divided  the  Ghriftian 
world  on  the  decrees  of  God  have  ever  been, 
very  various,  and  maintained  with  confidera-^ 
ble  vehemence.  The  queftion  is  in  itfelf  ab- 
ftrufe  and  difficult ;  afid  nothing  feems  to  be 
more  contrary  to  the  intention  of  our  bleCed 
Lord  in  all  his  inftru^ions,  than  that  men 
Ihould  enter  on  fubtle  difquifitions  on  the  di- 
vitie  counfels.  His  doctrines  are  delivered  a^ 
matters  of  authority  not  to  be  queftioned ;  and 
nothing  can  appear  more  abfiird,  than  that 
men  Ihould  admit  the  authority,  and  then  en- 
gage in  controverfies  on  fubjejfts  acknorwledged 
to  be  above  them.  Yet  the  world  has  ever 
been  perplexed  with  religious  dilptites,  founded 
not  fd  much  on  the  declarations  of  Scripture, 
as  on  metaphyfical  fubtlety.  This  fubjeift  of 
the  divine  decrees  has  been  a  perpetual  fburce 
of  perplexity,  and  has  left  the  inquirer  and  the 
dilputant  exactly  as  they  were.  Victory  has 
been  claimed  by  every  fide ;  but  truth  has 
been  eftablilhed  by  neither.  It  is  therefore 
with  the  greateft  propriety  that  thofe,  who 
framed  this  feveiiteenth  article  of  the  Church, 
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concluded  it  with  a  claufe  of  reference  to  the 
beft  and  only  fource  of  information,  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  feveral  opinions,  which  were  the 
fubjetft  of  difpute  at  that  period,  are  evidently 
avoided;  but  the  article  is  exprefled  in  fo  com- 
prehenfive  a  manner,  that  it  judicioufly  endea- 
vours to  reconcile,  as  .far  as  poflible,  the  dif- 
ferent parties  who  were  then  engaged  in  po- 
lemic difputes.  And  though  the  Calvinifts, 
availing  themfelves  of  this  moderation,  diftort 
the  true  and  obvious  meaning,  nothing  can 
there  be  found  to  fupport  their  uncharitable 
dogmas.  The  doftrine  of  Calvin  on  this  fub- 
je<9:  was  intolerant ;  he  maintained,  "  that  God 
"  predeftinated,  from  all  eternity,  one  part  of 
"  mankind  to  everlafting  happinefs,  and  an* 
"  other  to  endlefs  mifery ;  and  that  he  was 
"  led  to  make  this  diftindlion  by  no  other  mo- 
"  tive  than  that  of  his  own  good  pleafure  and 
"  free-will  «=."  Now  though  the  predeftination  to 
life  is  exprefled  in  the  article,  there  is  not  the 
leaft  mention  of  a  predeftination  to  endlefs  mi- 
fery. Do  we  here  obferve  any  reference  to 
the  fubjedls  of  difpute  then  prevalent  ?  Do  we 
hear  of  the  fentiments  of  the  Supralapfarians, 
who  maintained  that  God  framed  his  decree? 

f  Mofheim,  vol.  iv< 
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antecedent  to  the  creation ;  that  he  confulted 
only  his  own  glory ;  that  he  confidered  the 
good  or  mifery  of  man  only  as  it  conduced  to 
that  limited  end,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
prelfion ;  and  therefore  that  his  glory  might  de- 
pend on  the  eternal  mifery  of  man  ?  Do  we 
hear  of  the  opinions  of  the  Sublapfarians,  who 
admitted  that  God  has  eternally  decreed  the 
falvation  of  fome  part  of  mankind,  and  who 
thus' far  entertained  a  more  charitable  doctrine; 
but  that  he  was  regardlefs  of  thofe  who  were 
not  immediately  included  in  the  favoured  num- 
ber ?  Or  do  we  obferve  any  reference  to  the 
dodlrines  of  the  Arminians,  who  admitted  the 
merciful  intentions  of  the  Deity,  biit,  fuppofing 
that  his  prefcience  forefaw  all  poffibilities  and 
contingencies,  and  forefeeing  alfo  how  men 
would  a6t,  decreed  their  falvation  or  condem- 
nation on  that  foreknowledge  ?  Nor  does  the 
article,  on  the  other  hand,  affirm  with  the  So- 
cinian,  that  man  has  no  need  of  inward  grace, 
and  no  inward  affiftance.  From  whence  it  is 
evident,  that  the  orthodox  of  our  Church  nei- 
ther agree  with  the  uncharitable  dodtrines  of 
Calvin,  nor  the  peculiar  tenets  of.Arminius  or 
Socinus,  but  that  they  refer  all  to  the  genuine 
fenfe  of  Scripture,  without  attempting  to  limit 
the  omnifcience  or  the  omnipotence  of  God. 
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Yet  as  the  world  was  at  that  penod  difkm&ed 
by  thefe  oppofite  fentiments,  we  may  remark 
as  much  caution  in  the  framing  of  this  article, 
as  the  violence  of  the  times  would  admit. 
Difficult  indeed  it  is  to  fteer  a  fafe  and  dire«ft; 
courfe  in  the  ftorms  and  rocky  intricacies  of 
controverfy.  It  is  however,  I  think,  evident, 
that  no  zealot  can  from  this  article  lay  claim 
to  fuch  authority,  as  to  exclude  men  of  more 
moderate  fentiments  from  fubfcribing  to  its, 
contents. 

The  fpirit  of  modern  fanaticifm  confifts  in 
giving  the  higheft  colouring  to  aU  the  fenti-« 
ments  of  the  Church.     For  befides  this  doc- 
trine of  predeftination,  other  opinions  of  the 
Eftablilhraent  are  exaggerated.     Of  thefe  the 
principal  are,  the  dodrines   of  original   fin, 
of  the  juftification  of  man,  and  of  good  works. 
Now  if  we  conlider  thefe  rationally,  we  Iball 
find  that  the  doctrines  preached  by  the  Clergy 
of  the  eftablilhed  Church  are  perfefily  con- 
formable to  their  fubfcription,  to  Scripture, 
to  found  criticifm,  and  to  common  fenfe.     All 
that  is  beyond  is  the  mere  effect  of  enthu- 
fiafm  and  extravagance.     It  is  therefore  of 
importance  to  apologize  for  our  brethren,  and 
to  endeavour  to  exonerate  them  from  the  fe- 
rious  charge  of  fubfcribing  to  eertain  Qpinions^ 
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and  yet  maintaining  dodinnes  diametrically  op- 
polite. 

The  doctrine  of  original  fin  has  given  great 
offence.  Yet  in  all  ages  the  origin  of  evil 
has  been  the  fubje6t  of  inquiry.  That  moral 
evil  exifts,  has  been  too  long  proved  by  fatal 
experience  to  be  denied ;  but  abftrule  in- 
quiries are  indefinite.  The  oriental  philofo- 
phy  has  attempted  to  account  for  this  by 
fuppofing  two  principles  in  the  univerfe  ;  a 
good  and  bad  daemon,  who  being,  according 
to  fome,  of  equal  powers,  or  to  others,  of  un- 
equal, have  either  divided  the  empire  of  the 
univerfe,  or  have  contended  for  fbvereignty 
with  each  other.  This  doflrine  was  enter- 
tained by  the  Jewifh  fe&s  under  different 
forms  ;  and  this  infeAed  Chriftianity  in  the 
infancy  of  its  eftablifhment.  Nor  were  dif- 
quifitions  on  this  intricate  fubje6t  confined  to 
believers ;  for  infidels  have  ever  been  equally 
dcfirous  of  accounting  for  a  faft  which  they 
cannot  deny.  But  even  fince  Pbilofophy  has 
been  cleared  .of  all  the  entanglements  and  ab- 
furdities  of  darker  ages,  Ihe  has  afforded  us  no 
fati&fa6lory  account.  What  then  has  been  the 
refult  of  all  the  pomp  and  parade  of  metaphy- 
ficians  ?  Mofes  they  deride ;  they  would  fhake 
our  faith  in  Godj  and  yet  the  philofopher  can- 
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not  give  us  any  fatisfaftory  anfwer.  But  as 
we  had  rather  walk  in  the  law  of  the  Lord 
than^^  in  the  feat  of  the  f corner,  we  are  ready 
to  believe,  that  fin  and  death  have  entered  into 
the  world  by  the  tranlgreflions  of  man,  and 
we  think  it  very  confiftent  with  ovir  ideas  of 
the  goodnefs  of  God,  to  endeavour  to  refcue 
us  from  fuch  a  ftate  of  mifery.  We  are  not 
too  proud  to  admit  that  this  might  be  done  in 
any  manner  which  the  divine  wifdom  might 
be  pleafed  to  adopt.  We  are  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  fince  God  has  concluded  all  in 
unbelief  it  was  with  the  gracious  purpofe  that 
he  might  have  mercy  upon  all^. 

How  the  tranfgreflion  of  the  firft  man  Ihould 
affed:  all  pofterity  is  indeed  incomprehenfible. 
Yet  that  all  the  human  race  is  imperfeA,  weak, 
and  fallible,  both  the  believer  and  the  infidel 
muft  acknowledge,  fince  they  both  equally 
feel  it.  But  the  difference  is,  that  the  infidel 
will  not  accept  the  remedy,  becaufe  he  does 
not  comprehend  the  mode  of  cure.  We  know 
that  phyfical  evil  exiflis.  Difeafe  ravages  the 
human  confliitution,  and  for  bodily  difeafe 
there  are  natural  remedies,  which  we  adopt, 
becaufe  we  have  pofitive  demonfl:ration  of  their 

*•  Romans  xi.  32. 
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efFedls.     Now  in  the  fpiritual  fenfe,  have  we 
not  high  demonftration  ?  We  feel  the  diforder, 
and  all  its  baneful  confeqiiences.     We  know 
that  he  who  offers  the  cure  has  power  to  pro- 
duce it.     We  know  too,  that  the  caufe  muft 
be  perfeAly  underftood  by  him,  and  we  think 
it  not  fuperftition  to  truft  him,  whofe  omni- 
fcience  forefees  ,and  fearches  all  caufes,  and 
whofe  omnipotence  is  adequate  to  all  effects. 
We  had  rather  truft  the  declaration  of  an  in- 
fallible Godj  than  the  aflertions  of  fallible  man, 
who  can  underftand  but  little,  and  prove  ftill 
lefs.     We  believe  therefore  that  original  fin 
"  is  the  fault  and  corruption  of  the  nature  of 
"  every  man  that  naturally  is  engendered  of 
"  the  offspring  of  Adam,  whereby  man  is  very 
♦'  far  gone  from  original  righteoufnefs,  and  is 
"  of  his  own  nature  inclined  to  evil."   The  fin 
of  Adam  may  have  affeded  the,  moral  nature 
in  the  fame  way  as  bodily  diftemper  is  com- 
municable to  fucceffive  generations.     Here  is 
analogy;  "  fo  that  the  flefh  lufteth  always  con- 
"  itavy  to  the  Spirit:"  and  who  will  be  fo  con- 
fident as  to  deny  this  pofition  ?  Who  will  darcx 
to  affirm,  that  his   natural  affections  are  hot 
often  at  variance  with  the  will  of  Heayqn? 
Who  Ihall  dare  to  affirm,  that  his  virtues  are 
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unmixed  with  weaknefs  and  error?  Who  will 
have  the  prefumption  to  claim  the  praife  of 
perfeft  moral  excellence  ? 

The  article  thus  proceeds :  "  And  therefore 
"  in  every  perfon  born  into  the  world,  it  de- 
"  ferveth  God's  wrath  and  damnation."  What  ? 
Sin  undoubtedly ;  that  being  morally  and  ef- 
fentially  hateful  to  God,  There  is  nothing  in 
all  this  which  is  not  maintained  and  fupported 
in  the  preaching  of  every  rational  memfcer  of 
the  Church.  But  in  the  following  claufe  of 
the  article,  we  meet  with  an  affertion,  which 
muft  confound  the  pretenfions  of  enftbufiafts  ; 
that  "  the  infedtion  of  nature  ddth  remain, 
"  yea,  in  thofe  which  are  regenerated."  Fa- 
tiaticifm  entertains  very  diiFereat  ideas  of  re- 
generation. Spiritual  pride  elates  itfelf  above 
all  inferior  beings.  It  cannot  fall  from  grace. 

We  next  come  to  an  article,  which  is  the 
fubje6t  of  much  difpute  and  mifapf)!rehenfion : 
The  jittftification  of  man.  "  We  are  accowraiified 
"  righteous;  before  God,  ortly  for  the  merit  of 
"  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jefusi  Chrift  by  faith, 
*•  and  not  for  our  own  works  or  defefVSHgsi,-" 
This  is  fo  Tsmdendabk,  that  we  may  add  i^n  the 
fob&q<uent  words,  "  Wherefore,  that  we  arc 
**  juftified  by  faitfh  only,  is  ^  m®ift  wh®lefeine 
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"  dodrine,  and  very  full  of  comfort."  Thatjuf^ 
tification  can  onlj  depend  on  the  good  pleafure 
and  the  will  of  God,  is  fo  conformable  to  every 
idea  of  omnipotence,  that  no  one  can  obje6t  to 
the  dodrine.  Whoever  fhall  confider  the  imper- 
fedion  of  our  nature;  how  much  of  weaknefs  is 
mixed  with  all  our  endeavours  ;  that  the  higb- 
«ft  degree  or  a<^  of  virtue  has  an  alloy,  will 
not  'prefume  on  any  adi  or  any  power  of 
his  own.  It  may  be  faid.  Who  could  abide,  if 
God  be  extreme  to  mark  even  our  beft  actions? 
The  moft  pure  of  hiiman  beings  can  perhaps 
fcarcely  (land  the  fcrutiny  of  the  Searcher  of 
hearts.  But  even  admit  that  our  virtue  were 
pevfe&,  yet  God  may  pkaie  whetiher  he  will 
accept  it,  or  not.  Salvation  and  juftification 
are  the  free  gift  and  bounty  of  the  Creator,  juft 
as  ftrength,  or  health,  or  any  temporal  enjoy- 
ment. It  is  a  free  gift  or  grace  of  God.  He 
"Who  makes  conditions  may  propofe  alfo  the 
mode  of  acceptance :  for  he  who  has  the 
power  of  granting  terms,  has  fome  Sove- 
reignty, fome  natural  or  acquired  authority; 
and  though  our  fubfequeiit  coadudt  may  en- 
title us  to  the  privilege  annexed  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  €ohditioH,  yet  the  nature  of 
thofe  conations  beitog  abfolMel^r  in  the  power 
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of  the  maker  or  the  impofer,  if  they  be  eafy,  it 
is  his  bounty  who  frames  them  fo.  Now  here 
we  have  Omnipotence  in  oppofition  to  crea- 
ture: abfolute  power  oppofed  to  abfolute  weak- 
nefs.  Every  thing  on  the  part  of  the  creature 
is  given  ;  nothing  can  be  claimed.  We  have 
no  right  to  the  goodnefs  or  the  mercy  of  God. 
We  are  his  offspring.  We  are  under  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  complying  with  his  will ;  and  where 
conditions  are  propofed  by  abfolute  power, 
even  thofe  are  a  bounty.  In  earthly  tranfac- 
tions  there  may  be  fome  claim  between  con- 
tracting parties.  But  between  God  and  man 
it  is  not  fo  ;  between  the  Creator  and  his  crea- 
ture all  is  benevolence  on  the  one  part,  and  all 
obligation  on  the  other. 

It  is  further  evident,  that  faith  is  the  mean 
by  which  our  falvation  through  Chrift  is  to  be 
obtained.  He  who  actepts  the  promifes  of 
God  muft  believe  on  him,  and  on  his  belief  is 
founded  the  acceptance  of  the  covenant  made 
between  him  and  the  Almighty.  Now  we  can 
only  come  to  God  through  Chrift ;  he  is  the 
way  and  the  life,  and  befides  him  there  is  no 
other.  We  muft  therefore  be  juftified  through 
faith  in  Chrift;  we  can  be  juftified  by  no  other 
mode.    Works  are  the  proc^f  of  our  perform- 
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ance,  but  they  are  not  the  terms  ;  for  God 
does  not  fave  us  becaufe  we  can  offer  him  any 
thing  of  right,  but  becaufe  we  truft  in  him 
through  Chrift,  who  ratified  the  covenant.  For 
the  new  covenant  is  not  the  acceptance  of 
man,  becaufe  his  works  have  any  natural  claim, 
but  becaufe  God  through  Chrift  has  been 
pleafed  to  pronyfe  acceptance.  Chrift  is  the 
ratifier  of  the  covenant,  and  faith  the  bond  or 
inftrument  of  our  adherence  to  the  Saviour. 
Further,  without  faith  we  cannot  have  com- 
munion with  Chrift,  and  therefore  by  the  in- 
ftrumentality  of  that  faith  are  we  faved. 
Works,  it  is  evident,  cannot  fave  us  without 
faith  5  and  as  they  are  produced  only  by  the 
co-operation  of  God,  and  not  alone  by  our 
own  powers,  they  are  the  confequences  of 
grace,  but  not  the  fole  conditions  of  falvation. 
For  God  does  not  fave  becaufe  man  is  a  worker 
of  righteoufnefs,  but  becaufe  righteoufnefs  is 
worked  through  faith  in  Chrift,  who  ratifies  the 
covenant,  who  accepts  and  confirms  jt  for  us. 
In  all  fuch  queftions  it  muft  be  confeffed  that 
there  is  much  intricacy,  and  therefore  they  are 
to  be  underftood  only  in  conformity  to  Scrip- 
ture and  reafon ;  but  from  this  ftatement, 
which  is,  I   truft,  the  general  belief  of  the 
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ellablilhed  Clergy,  it  is  evident  that  we  can- 
not be  charged  with  negleding  to  preach,  or 
with  mifreprefenting,  the  true  dodtrines  of  the 
GofpeL 
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But  the  wifdom  that  is  from  above  tsfirjl  pure,  then 
peaceable,  gentle,  and  eajy  to  be  intreaied,  full  of 
mercy  and  good  fruits,  without  partiality,  and  with- 
out hypocrify. 

JTIAVING  confidered  the  errors  which  the 
miftaken  zeal  of  many  has  produced  on  the 
fubjeift  of  predeftination,  of  original  fin,  and 
the  juftification  of  man,  I  Ihall  now  beg  leave 
to  offer  a  few  brief  obfervations  on  the  article 
Of  good  Wbrhs,  which,  is  alfo  liable  to  fimilar 
mifinterpretations. 

That  the  great  object  of  all  religion  is  to 
render  us  more  acceptable  to  God,  and  to  im- 
prove our  moral  and  religious  nature,  cannot, 
it  Ihould  feem,  become  the  fubje6t  of  contra- 
verfy.  But  we  are  told  in  the  language  of 
enthufialls,  that  faith  is  in  itfelf  fuiEcient  5  and 
although  they  do  not  openly  difcourage  the 
pra<3:ice  of  virtue,  yet,  by  infilling  fo  ftron^y 
on  an  affedion  of  the  mind,  which  they  can- 
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not  explain,  they  ultimately  corrupt  the  fenti- 
ments,  by  giving  the  falfe  notion,  that  good- 
nefs  is  no  recommendation  to  almighty  mercy, 
and  confequently  of  little  avail. 

Now  there  are  no  terms  more  mifrepre- 
fented  than  thofe  of  faith  and  grace.  In  the 
true  fenfe  of  the  Scriptures  no  rational  Chrif- 
tian  would  ever  prefume  to  difpute  the  efficacy 
of  the  one,  or  the  divine  influence  of  the  other. 
Grace  is  the  general  or  particular  favour  of 
God,  conferred  on  us  through  the  promifes  of 
Jefus  Chrift.  It  is  either  abfolute  or  condi- 
tional. Abfolute  grace  is  that  by  which  we 
enjoy  life  and  all  its  bleffings,  health,  ftrength, 
and  every  other  gift  of  God,  which  is  bellowed 
on  us  without  any  annexed  conditions,  and  the 
ufe  of  which  is  in  a  great  meafure  dependant 
on  Qurfelves :  for  the  prefervation  or  deftruc- 
tion  of  life  or  health  muft  depend  on  the  con- 
du6l  of  man,  and  either  may  be  withdrawn 
whenever  it  fliall  pleafe  the  Almighty.  But 
grace,  by  which  is  implied  the  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  is  entirely  conditional,  and  rcr 
quires  our  acceptance  and  co-operation  :  for 
a  reprobate  mind  may  reject,  or  a  carejefs  one 
may  abufe  it.  Thus  the  Scripture  tells  us.  By 
grace  are  ye  faved  through  faith,  and  that  not 
of  yourfelves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God ;    not  of 
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tvoris,  left  any  man  Jhould  boajl  ^.  Thus  all 
is  of  grace.  But  what  is  the  gift  of  God  ?  The 
grace  or  favour  of  God ;  and  if  therefore  we 
are  faved  not  of  ourfelves,  if  works  will  not  fave 
us,  neither  will  faith.  For  faith  is  that  aflent 
which  reafon  gives  to  the  word  of  God,  and 
which  may  be  either  implicit  and  inftanta- 
neous,  or  the  confequence  of  deliberation ;  for 
deliberation  implies  inquiry  ;  and  though  there 
may  be  merit  in  a  ready  acqulefcence,  there  is 
probably  more  (lability  in  that  which  is  the 
refult  of  calm  inveftigation.  Faith  in  the  Gof- 
pel  depends  on  evidence,  and  is  founded  on  an 
examination  of  thofe  evidences  which  God  has 
been  mercifully  pleafed  to  vouchfafe  to  us; 
Without  inquiry,  it  is  mere  aflent,  not  refult- 
ing  from  any  principles,  and  which  therefore 
can  obtain  only  the  name  of  acquiefcence. 
But  that  faith  which  is  built  on  evidence,  and 
a  devout  truft  and  confidence  in  the  promifes 
of  God,  has  all  the  merit  which  can  be  ex- 
peded  from  man. 

But  more  particularly  the  faith  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  New  Teftament  is  well  ex- 
plained by  an  eminent  writer  on  our  Articles, 
to  ftand  "  for  the  complex  of  Chriftianity,  in 
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"  oppofition  to  the  law,  which  ftands  as  gene-' 
"  rally  for  the  complex  of  the  whole  Mofaical 
"  difpenfation.  So  that  the  faith  of  Ghrift  is 
"  equivalent  to  this,  the  Gofpel  of  Chrift ; 
"  becaufe  Chriftianity  is  a  foederal  religion,) 
"  founded,  on  God's  part,  on  the  promifes  that 
"  he  has  made  to  usy  and  on  the  rules  he  has 
"  fet  us  ;  and  on  our  part,  on  our  believing 
"that  revelation,  our  truifting  to  thofe  pro- 
"  mifes,  and  our  fetting  ourfelves  to  follow 
"  thofe  rules.  The  believing  this  revelation, 
"  and  the  great  article  of  it,  of  Chrift's  being 
"  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  true  Meffias,  that 
"  came  to  reveal  his  Father's  will,  and  to  ofier 
"  himfelf  up  to  be  the  facrifice  of  this  new  co- 
"  venant,  is  often  reprefented  as  the  great  and 
"only  condition  of  the  covenant  on  our  part : 
"but  ftill  this  faith  muft  receive  the  whole 
"  Gofpel,  the  precepts  as  well  as  the  promife* 
"of  it^  and  receive  Chrift  as  a  Prophet:  to 
"  teach  and  a  King  to  rule,^  as  well  as  a  Priefli 
"  to  fave  us  g." 

Thus  our  article  tells  uSj  that  "  good  works 
"  are  the  fruits  of  faith,  and  follow  after  juftiw 
"  fication."  Now  from  the  natural  imperfec- 
tion of  our  beft  endeavours,  "good  works,"  as 

s  Burnet's  Expoiition  of  the  Articles. 
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the  article  proceeds  to  afleft,  "  cannot  put  away 
"  our  fins,"  that  is,  by  thenifelves,  by  their 
own  right,  but  only  by  an  affumed  or  acquired 
Value,  "  and  endure  the  feverity  of  God's  judg- 
"  merit ; "  that  is,  his  fcrutiny  ;  "  yet  are  they 
"  pleafing  to  God  in  Chrift,  and  do  fpring  out 
"  neceflarily  of  a  true  and  lively  faith ;  info- 
"  much  that  by  them  a  lively  faith  may  as  evi- 
"  dently  be  known,  as  a  tree  difcernedby  the 
"  fruit."  This  fimilitude  is  very  natural  and 
exaft.  But  enthufiafts  pretend,  that  as  works 
are  faid  to  be  the  fruits  of  faith,  therefore  they 
muft  follow  of  courfe.  Now  the  articles  of 
our  Church  never  aflert  this,  nor  do  the  Scrip- 
tures. They  are  alvv^ays  underftood  conjointly. 
Faith,  in  the  fehfe  of  the  article,  and  of  Scrip- 
ture, fuppofes  goodnefs  or  virtue.  But  as  faith 
may  be  weakened,  and  we  may  fall  off  from 
grace,  it  is  evident  that  there  cannot  be  an  in- 
feparable  confequence.  For  if  the  tree  die, 
where  will  be  the  fruit  ?  The  tree  may  be 
planted,  but  it  muft  be  cultivated,  watered,  and 
pruned;  and,  after  all,  if  the  root  fail,  there  will 
be  no  produce.  Fanatics  diftort  truth  by  ex- 
aggeration. Their  tenets  are  founded  on  fome' 
undeniable  pbfitio'n  ;  but  are  no  longer  intelli- 
gible in  Vague  language.  They  give  the  co- 
lour of  falfehood  to  the  plaineft  fad.     That 
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which  is  ftraight  becomes  crooked,  feen  through 
a  denier  medium,  and,  like  diverging  rays,  re- 
fledls  no  perfect  image.  Even  thofe  aflertionS;, 
which  are  not  difputable  in  their  origin,  be- 
come in  the  current  language  of  myfticifm 
clouded  and  unintelligible ;  and  there  is  an 
awe  in  myfticifm^  which  infpires  veneration  in 
vulgar  minds. 

From  this  fliort  fketch  I  have  endeavoured 
to  fhew  that  perfons  of  a  warm  temper  or  bi- 
goted principles  give  an  extravagant  interpre- 
tation to  fome  of  the  dod:rines  of  our  Church  ; 
an  interpretation  which  certainly  is  not  agree- 
able to  the  original  meaning  of  thofe  who  com- 
piled the  articles  of  our  faith,  and  .which  can- 
not be  fupported,  either  by  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures, by  found  criticifm,  or  the  fair  and  un- 
biafled  deductions  of  reafon.  I  fliall  now  pro- 
ceed to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  method  of 
inftru^ion  adopted  by  enthufiafts. 

It  is  the  nature  of  all  erithufiafm  to  employ 
a  language  of  its  own,  which  confifts  of  words 
without  precife  ideas,  which  are  current,  but 
are  the  denominations,  not  of  a  real,  but  of  a 
fidtitious  value.  The  peculiar  and  appropriate 
language  of  the  Scriptures,  applicable  only  to 
paft  times  and  paft  occafions,  is  employed 
for  immediate  occurrences;  and  unhappily  the 
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phrafes  and  allulions  of  the  apoftolic  writers 
are  mifapplied,  and  degradingly  familiarized 
by  this  fpecies  of  affedation.  Men  of  narrow- 
minds  are  caught  by  fingularity,  and  not  fel- 
dom  even  wickednefs  may  be  covered  with 
the  delufive  glofs  of  words.  Thus  errors  are 
dignified  by  the  name  of  Trials,  and  every  ex- 
traordinary elation  of  mind  is  called  Expe- 
rience. This  deceit  is  very  dangerous  ;  for  if 
the  commiffion  of  error  be  only  a  trial,  it  may 
follow,  that  the  moft  finful  may  be  the  moft 
approved  fervant :  and  if  fudden  elations  or 
depreflions  of  the  fpifits  be  proof  of  acceptance 
and  approbation  with  God,  all  religion  muft 
confift  in  feeling,  and  not  in  fad:.  How  con- 
trary is  this  to  the  Scriptures,  which  declare  to 
us  the  moft  unequivocal  marks  of  juftification  : 
He  that  doeth  righteoufnefs  is  righteous. 

But  let  us  not  raftily  accufe  thofe  of  hypo- 
crify  who  may  only  be  deceived ;  for  fince  re- 
ligious difference  is  produdive  of  the  moft  bit- 
ter animofity,  nothing  is  more  common,  than 
for  oppofite  perfuafions  to  charge  each  other 
with  that  crime.  The  figns  of  religious  hy- 
pocrify  are  clearly  and  eaiily  to  be  detected. 
Men  may  be  deluded  to  a  moft  extraordinary 
degree,  and  therefore  all  the  external  marks  of 
hypocriiy  are  fometimes  erroneous.     A  man, 
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may  deceive  himfelf  by  miftaking  one  motive 
for  another,  and  may  therefore  fondly  con- 
ceive that  he  is  under  a  peculiar  influence, 
when  in  reality  he  is  aftuated  by  a  fpirit  dia- 
metrically oppofite.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
guard  againft  felf-flattery  ;  and  the  combina- 
tions of  paffions,  interefts,  and  motives,  which 
conftitute  character,  are  indieed  very  various 
and  contradictory.  But  there  is'  one  infallible 
proof,  by  which  others  may  judge,  and  which 
is  very  fatisfaftory.  It  is  when  profeflions  and 
praftice  are  decidedly  at  variance,  and  when 
thofe  profeffionp  ferve  to  promote  fome  fecret 
and  temporal  advantage.  That  partiality  which 
prevents  a  man  from  perceiving  the  true  mo- 
tives of  his  own  actions,  cannot  efcape  the  ob- 
fervation  of  others,  who  can  always  judge  of 
efFefts :  for  the  delufions  we  pradlife  or  en- 
courage in  ourfdves  are  clear  to  other  men. 
Let  me  not  be  mifunderftood  as  refleAing  on 
thbfe  who  diiTent  from  the  eftablilhed  Chiirch. 
No  doubt  multitudes  adl  on  the  beft  motives. 
Few  can  be  accounted  judges  of  thedldgical 
queftibns ;  the  great  mdfs  of  mankind  may 
therefore  be:  excufed  frotii  ading  on  common 
motives  without  deep  refearch.  Many  are 
edudated  in  pt-inciples  oppolite  to  thofe  we 
prdfefs,  and'eVery  allow^nbe'mtift  be  made  for 
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the  influence  of  education;  and  the  difEculty  of 
making  diftindiions  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  we 
muft  difcourage  prefumption  on  fubje(9;s  which 
ought  always  to  be  examined  with  the  deepeft 
humihty,  and  with  calm  deliberation.  It  is 
the  great  dodrine  of  the  Gofpel,  that  welhould 
always 'li"ve  in  a  ftate  of  fear;  that  is,  not  of 
diftrufl  of  the  power,  the  truth,  or  the  love  of 
God,  but  a  diftruft  of  ourfelves,  left  we  become 
unworthy,  and  therefore  lofe  his  favour  :  but 
there  can  be  no  diftruft  where  there  is  pofitive 
aflurance,  and  where  there  is  pofitive  aflurance 
there  cannot  be  humility.  Now  there  is  no 
charadler  more  ftrongly  or  frequently  infifted 
on  than  religious  humility.  God  is  faid  to  de- 
Ipife  and  to  abhor  the  proud.  In  the  language 
of  fanaticifm  there  is  a  parade  of  felf-debafe- 
ment  of  the  creature,  and  fimilar  expreflibns, 
little  intelligible  to  the  logician;  but  where  is 
the  mild  Ipirit,.  where  is  the  humble  deport-^ 
ment,  the  meek  and  downcaft  eye,  the  con- 
trition of  repentance,  the  trembhng  of  awe^ 
the  expreffion  of  holy  fear  ?  On  the  contrary; 
do  we  not  fee  undaunted  confidence,  open 
fcom,  proud  and  high  looks,  and  every  thing 
butmodefty  and  forbearance?  Do  we  not  hear 
bold  and  arrogant,  familiar  and  indecorous  ad- 
dreffes  to  Heaven ; .  every  external  fign  of  con- 
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dud  which  a  creature  fliould  not  exprefs,  and 
which  the  idea  of  the  majefty  of  Heaven  Ihould 
reftrain  ?  There  is  a  vanity  in  religious  pro- 
feffions.  The  individual  aims  at  diftinftion. 
The  Jews  were  for  excluding  all  but  them- 
felves  from  the  promifes.  The  Calvinifts  ad- 
opt the  fame  felfifti  ambition ;  and  could  the 
fecret  thoughts  of  individuals  be  fcrutinized 
and  detected,  it  would  often  appear^  that  reli- 
gious ambition  centres  in  felf-love.  Thus  Pro- 
vidence is  circumfcribed  by  the  fanatic,  who 
looks  only  at  a  part,  and  cannot  gralp  the  uni- 
verfal  and  magnificent  plan. 

It  would  be  harfh  to  fay,  that  enthufiaftic 
principles  are  hypocritical ;  but  it  muft  be  con- 
fefled,  that  they  are  calculated  to  encourage 
hypocrify.  They  affimilate  to  deceitful  dif- 
pofitions  ;  and  if  they  do  not  find  a  man  a  de- 
ceiver, not  feldom  make  him  fo.  They  pro- 
mote a  fuperficial  righteoufnefs^  They  fubfl:i- 
tute  a  nominal  for  a  real  religion.  They  pro- 
duce an  imperfe6l  inftead  of  a  radical  cure  of 
the  foul.  They  do  not  probe  the  depths  of 
the  wound.  But  fin  muft  be  renounced  alto- 
gether, or  faith  will  be  unavailing  ;  and  grace 
cannot  adl  on  the  foul  which  is  not  puri- 
fied. It  is  eafy  to  talk  of  the  juftification  of 
the  fpirit,  arid  it  is  pleafing  to  conceive  that 
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we  feel  it.  But  our  divine  Mailer  has  left  us 
decifive  modes  of  trial.  Not  he  who  faith. 
Lord,  Lord,  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my 
Father  which  is  in  heaven.  And  the  Apoftle 
St.  James  fays,  Shew  me  thy  faith  without  thy 
works,  and  I  will  fhew  thee  my  faith  hy  my 
works.  It  is  a  delufion  of  the  moll  grofs  kind 
to  teach  linners  to  believe  that  thev  are  fafe, 
becaufe  they  have  quieted  their  own  fears,  and 
have  no  politive  proof  of  renovation  of  fpi  ri- 
tual health.  Yet  this  is  a  common  pradlice,  and 
very  impoling  ;  for  in  ,  the  ficknefs  of  the  foul 
it  is  natural  for  finners  to  wilh  to  avoid  a  dif- 
agreeable  or  a  painful  remedy.  They  are  apt 
to  fay.  Speak  the  word  only,  and  we  Ihall  be 
healed.  The  fame  fondnefs  which  renders  the 
patient  defirous  of  health  will  induce  him  to 
flatter  himfelf  that  he  is  better,  while  the  ex- 
illence  and  the  effedls  of  the  diftemper  are  evi- 
dent to  all  who  behold  him.  Such  is  the  con- 
dition ofthofe  who  imagine  that  they  are  in  a 
ftate  of  grace,  vvhile  they  are  yet  in  their  fins. 
They  are  deceived  and  elated  with  imaginary 
health,  while  to  others  they  clearly  exhibit  the 
miferable  traces  of  the  unfubdued  and  fecret 
diftemper.  Whatever  has  a  tendency  to  Ipread 
falfe  conceptions  of  religion  muft  be  injurious 
to  fociety  ;  and  to  teach  men  to  fubftitute  ap- 
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pearance  for  reality,  to  give  other  notions  of 
praAical  virtue  than  thofe  which  tend  to  effen- 
tial  ^nd  real  reformation,  cannot  but  be  con- 
fidered  as  extremely  dangerous.  In  fa6l,  by 
this  colour  of  fandlity  vice  becomes  lefs  hi- 
deous ;  the  ftrongefl:  bonds  of  fociety  may  be 
loofened,  and  the  moft  ferious  confequences 
muft  unavoidably  follow.  Such  extravagance 
Ihould  not  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  reli- 
gion. It  is  a  fpecious  fuperftition,  and  againft 
the  prevalence  of  this  the  labours  of  the  Cler- 
gy ought  to  be  diredled. 

Our  blefled  Lord  has  given  us  a  criterion, 
by  which  to  diftinguifli  the  religious  hypocrite 
from  the  fincere  believer.  Beware,  fays  he,  of 
falfe prophets,  which  come  to  you  injheep's  cloth- 
ing ;  but  inwardly  they  are  ravening  wolves. 
Ye  ^fhall  Jcnow  them  hy  their  fruits  ^.  It  is 
therefore  both  fafe  and  fair  to  judge  of  men  by 
their  actions  ;  for  thefe  are  the  fruits  to  which 
the  Saviour  of  the  world  refers,  and  which  he 
propofes  to  us  as  the  rule  by  which  to  try  the 
profeffions  of  religion.  And  he  makes  a  mofl; 
applicable  allufion  to  the  truth  of  nature  in  her 
produdiions.  Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorm, 
or  Jigs  of  thijiles  P  Even  fo  every  good  tree 

•  Matt.  vii.  15,  16. 
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bringeth  forth  good  fridt ;  but  a  corrupt  tree 
bringeth  forth  evil  fruit  ^.  And  this  decifive 
experiment  may  be  applied  to  morals ;  for  a 
good  tree,  that  is,  he  who  adls  on  fincere  prin- 
ciples, cannot  produce  evil  fruit.  Virtuous 
condu6l  will  be  the  natural  effedl  of  virtuous 
principles;  neither  can  a  corrupt  tree  bring 
forth  good  fruit.  Minds  totally  depraved  be- 
come incapable  (ff  good,  even  in  the  attempt 
to  a&.  with  propriety ;  the  good  will  always  re- 
tain a  large  proportion  of  evil.  Wherefore  by 
their  fruits  Jhall  ye  know  them. 

But  another  evil  attends  extravagant  zeal. 
Ttie  fupreme  Being,  who  Ihould  be  approached 
with  humility,  and  with  a  deep  and  fincere 
conviftion  of  our  unworthinefs  ;  that  fupreme 
Being  is  addrefled  by  enthufiafts  in  a  manner 
which  denotes  confidence  rather  than  contri- 
tion, unholy  prefumption  rather  than  devout 
awe.  Thus,  infl;ead  of  imprefling  the  minds  of 
their  hearers  with  the  vaft  difference  which 
exiflis  between  the  Creator  and  the  creature, 
they  produce  a  dangerous  fecurity,  and  defliroy 
that  reverence  and  fear,  which  in  the  facred 
language  of  the  Scriptures  is  faid  to  be  the  be- 
ginning ofwifdom. 

•>  Matt.  vil.  i5,  vj. 
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I  have  hitherto  dwelt  on  fome  of  the  errors 
which  arife  from  intemperate  zeal,  as  a  cau- 
tion to  the  younger  part  of  my  hearers.  The 
fervour  of  youth  will  often  lead  good  minds 
into  excefs ;  and  unhappily  the  warmth  of  ima- 
gination, or  miftaken  ardour,  fometimes  over- 
fteps  the  bounds  of  difcretion.  With  the 
beft  intentions  fome  are  thus  deluded,  and 
fall  infenfibly  into  enthuliaftic  pra<ftices  before 
they  are  fully  aware  of  the  confequences.  I 
fhall  therefore  add  a  few  obfervations  on  the 
fubjed:.  And  here  I  muft  difcourage  the  prac- 
tice of  extemporaneous  preaching,  which  it  ap- 
pears to  me  can  anfwer  no  ufeful  purpofe,  but 
muft  conduce  to  the  degradation,  rather  than 
the  improvement  of  the  tnind. 

If  we  confider  the  nature  of  Chriftian  fo- 
ciety,  we  fhall  find  the  practice  not  at  all  con- 
genial to  its  prefent  ftate.  We  are  not  like 
the  miffionary,  w^hofe  employment  it  is  to  in- 
ftrudl  thofe  who  are  not  previoufly  pofleffed  of 
the  principles  of  knowledge  ;  for  him  the  prac- 
tice may  be  neceflary,  lince  he  is  to  make  an 
inftantaneous  impreflion.  But  we  have  to 
communicate  inftru6tion  to  thofe  who  have 
been  born  and  baptized  in  the  faith,  and  have 
received  perhaps  fome  previous  inftrudlion  ;  or 
at  all  events,  who  have  their  minds  prepared 
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to  receive  fuch  infl:m(9;ion.  Our  objedl  ihould 
be,  not  merely  to  awaken  the  paffions  which 
are  evanefcent,  but  to  fix-  and  confirm  the 
principles  of  our  religion,  and  to  produce  a 
lafiiing  cohviiftion.  It  is  certainly  more  decent 
to  come  prepared  with  thofe  difiiourfes  to  our 
hearers,  which  are  to  teach  them  the  way  of 
everlafl:ing  life.  The  pradlice  of  extempora- 
neous Ipeaking  is  applicable  to  certain  purpofes 
in  life,  but  certainly  not  to  that  of  folid  in- 
fl:rud:ion ;  and  better  calculated  for  the  interells 
of  the  prefent  world,  than  for  the  great  and 
fublime  objedl  of  making  us  wife  unto  falva- 
tion.  But  the  praftice  of  this  unprepared  mode 
of  inftrudlion  can  never  with  fafety  be  attempt- 
ed by  the  younger  part  of  the  clergy,  fince  it 
will  tend  only  to  diflipate  their  own  ideas,  as 
well  as  thofe  of  their  hearers,  and  feems  little 
becoming  the  gravity  of  our  dodlrines.  Thefe 
obfervations  have  been  made  becaufe  much  is 
frequently  faid  on  the  fubjed,  and  the  habit 
is  made  a  means  of  dazzling  the  imagination 
of  thofe  who  do  not  think  deeply.  How  pain- 
ful is  the  refledlion,  that  all  which  the  eminent 
divines  of  the  Elfi:ablifliment  have  written  in  de- 
fence of  the  truth,  and  for  the  improvement  of 
mankind,  Ihould  be  negledled;  and  that  un- 
cOmieded  rhapfodies  Ihould  be  fubftituted  as 
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the  means  of  awakening  fervour,  inftead  of 
cottiiHutiiCating  durable  inftrudioh.  The  mind 
cannot  be  confirmed  in  goodnefs  by  occafional 
flights  of  paflion,  but  by  fixed  and  indelible 
principles;  The  labours  of  men  of  the  firft 
ability  have  been  exhaulled  in  the  caufe  of 
truth.  The  works  of  the  feveral  divines  of  the 
Church  are  beyond  praife.  They  are  nume- 
rous and  admirable.  To  colled:  the  elTence  of 
thele  incomparable  works,  the  diligence  of  the 
prefent  day  fliould  be  diredled ;  and  from  thefe 
fources  of  religious  knowledge  mankind  Ihould 
be  thus  fupplied  with  the  means  of  fubftantial 
information  on  faith  and  pra6tice.  It  is  there- 
fore truly  lamentable  to  confider,  that  the  pub- 
lic mind  fliould  be  mifled  by  the  propagation 
of  confufed  notions  and  inconclufive  reprefen- 
tations  of  Chriftianity.  To  prevent,  as  far  as 
poflible,  prepofleflions  of  fuch  a  dangerous  na- 
ture mufl:  be  our  duty.  Violence  indeed  of 
any  kind  would  be  as  injudicious  as  it  is  con- 
trary to  our  profeflions ;  but  to  difcountenance 
fuch  miftakes  mufl:  be  in  every  fenfe  becoming 
and  fafe. 

Zeal  however  in  the  difcharge  of  our  duty 
is  mofl:  eflential ;  but  it  muft  be  difcreet.  Yet 
our  difcretion  is  fometimes  mifreprefented  as 
coldnefs.    But,  while  we  are  calumniated,  let 
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us  not  in  return  offer  any  remarks  that  are  per-* 
fonal,  or  that  may  feem  directed  to  any  par- 
ticular fed:  or  perfuafion.  We  are  ready  to 
defend  our  own  faith,  without  giving  offence. 
We  are  willing  that  the  miniftry  Ihould  not 
be  blamed.  We  are  willing  to  admit  every 
man  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  own  fenti- 
ments.  Our  argupents  are  diredted  not  againft 
the  convi6tion  of  any  modeft  diffenter  from 
our  faith  ;  but  it  is  the  prefumptuous  and  the 
illiterate  we  wifti  to  difcountenance.  For  while 
we  are  the  friends  of  that  toleration,  which  the 
liberal  fyftem  of  our  laws  permit,  yet  thofe  at 
lead  who  inftrudl  ought  to  prove  their  qua- 
lifications. The  welfare  of  fociety  is  con- 
cerned in  preventing  the  illiterate  from  be- 
coming teachers.  For  fince  no  ideas  are  in- 
nate to  the  mind,  all  knowledge  is  a  tranfplan- 
tation  of  fomething  foreign,  and,  like  an  exotic 
plant,  muft  duly  be.  cherifhed,  or  it  will  wi- 
ther :  but  errors,  like  indigenous  weeds,  grow 
in  the  uncultivated  foil,  and  abound  more 
where  culture  is  neglected. 

To  conclude ;  I  mufl:  again  beg  leave  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  my  objeft  is  to  warn  the  unfufpedl- 
ing  againft  the  prefumptuous.  I  would  not 
mortify  thofe  whofe  J:eal,  though  extravagant, 
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may  yet  be  llncere,  and  Who  are  led  into  error, 
rather  by  a  warmth  of  imagination,  than  a 
wilh  to  deceive.  That  mildnefs  which  cha- 
radlerized  our  blefled  Lord  himfelf,  which 
marked  the  firft  teachers  of  the  Gofpel,  and 
which,  under  the  divine  goodnefs.  Was  perhaps 
one  of  the  fecondary  caufes  which  contributed 
towards  the  prefervation  of  the  Church,  during 
thofe  ages  of  perfecution  which  oppofed  its 
eftablifliment ;  that  mildnefs  we  muft  endea- 
vour to  imitate  in  our  addrefles  to  thofe  who 
differ  from  us  only  from  motives  of  confcience. 
But  we  muft  at  the  fame  time  deeply  lament, 
that  while  reafon,  the  beft  gift  of  God,  is 
abufed  by  the  infidel ;  while  he  endeavours  to 
fliake  our  faith  in  all  that  can  give  confolation 
to  this  life,  in  all  that  can  promife  happinefs 
hereafter ;  while  with  daring  prefumption  he 
would  alienate  our  minds  from  any  dependence 
on  him  who  is  the  rock  of'our  falvation;  we 
fee  another  defcription  of  men,  who  deny  the 
utility  of  learning  in  facred  interpretations. 
Thefe,  rejecting  the  neceffity  of  exerting  that 
reaforiing  faculty,  which  is  our  higheft  diftinc- 
tion,  imagine  themfelves  favoured  by  divine, 
communication,  and  are  induced,  from  fuch 
miftaken  notions,  to  negled  infifting  on  thofe 
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duties,  which  are  fo  flrongly  inculcated  by  the 
holy  Scriptures,  and  which  are  fo  indifpenfa- 
bly  neceflary  for  the  prefervation  of  Ghriftian 
fociety.  ^J''* 

We  do  not  pretend  to  fay  that  our  Eftablifli- 
ment,  like  all  human  inftitutions,  may  not  be 
liable  to  fome  blemilhes  ;  but  this  we  may  af- 
fert,  that  it  has-been  maintained  and  defended 
by  a  fucceffion  of  men  of  the  higheft  human 
endowments,  and  the  mofl  folid  learning.  In- 
deed we  may  boaft,  that  the  Church  of  Chj;tfl:, 
from  its  earlieft  eftablilhment,  has  been  fuf- 
tained  by  the  greateft  ability,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  divine  providence  and  grace.  After 
the  firft  Apoftles,  when  infpiration  and  the 
power  of  working  miracles  gradually  ceafed, 
the  Church  was  fupported  by  the  learning  and 
talents  of  the  primitive  fathers.  But  when  li- 
terature was  obfcured  by  the  gloom  of  the 
darker  ages,  and  reafon  was  loft  in  the  fubtlety 
of  fcholaftic  difpute,  religion  was  equally  in- 
volved in  a  temporary  gloom  ;  and  all  the  er- 
rors of  the  Church  of  Rome  demonftrate  to  us 
plainly  the  fad  efFe6ts  of  ignorance  and  barba- 
rifm.  But  from  the  glorious  aera  of  the  Re- 
formation, when  a  new  dawn  of  mental  light 
fucceeded,  even  to  the  prefent  day,  the  caufe 
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of  Chriftianity  has  been  moft  ably  fupported  ; 
and  we  have  the  ftrongeft  afTurance  that  truth 
Ihall  ultimately  prevail,  and  univerfal  righte- 
oufnefs  be  eftablilhed, 
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LECTURE  11. 

JL  .  39.  1.  I.  Modern  fceptics  have  attempted,  ^c]  We 
hear  much  of  fpontaneous  produftion.  But  what  is 
this  principle  ?  Regular  procefs.  Is  it  not  obvious,  that 
the  'feeds  of  vegetables  retain  their  principles  of  vitality 
and  growth  for  a  prodigious  length  of  time  ?  Seeds  of 
fome  plants,  that  have  remained  long  buried  in  the  bofom 
of  the  earth,  will,  on  the  turning  of  the  foil,  immediately 
grow.  While  they  remain  too  deep  in  the  ground,  they 
cannot  receive  the  benefit  of  the  fun,  and  confequently  do 
not  advance.  But  they  become  productive  on  their  ex- 
pofure  to  the  aftion  of  the  fun  and  the  air.  Here  is  a 
remarkable  analogy.  The  eggs  of  animals  and  the  feeds 
of  vegetables,  and  efpecially  of  the  more  minute  kinds, 
(for  in  fa£t  feed  and  eggs  are  both  the  cradles  of  embryons,) 
retain  the  principles  of  life  for  a  confiderable  length  of 
time.  This  power  is  dormant  under  unfavourable  circum- 
flances,  but  reftored  to  aftivity  in  others  more  congenial. 
When  the  feeds  of  minute  plants  are  brought  to  the  light, 
they  feel  a  vivifying  power,  and  become  plants;  and  when 
the  eggs  of  animalculae  meet  a  proper  nidus,  they  burft 
into  life,  and  become  animals.    The  only  difference  that 
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may  exift,  is,  that  the  eggs  of  animalculae  have  a  longer  re- 
tention of  the  vital  principle.  But  here  is  no  fpontaneous 
generation ;  all  is  vitality,  not  from  a  fpontaneous  principle^ 
but  a  law  of  nature. 

P.  40. 1.  6.  But  it  is  dbfurd  to  admit,  @c.J  A  naturalift, 
who  had  lludied  this  fubjeft,  thought  it  not  impoffible 
that  the  firft  infefts  vi^ere  the  anthers  and  ftigmas  of 
flowers,  which  had  by  fome  means  loofened  themfelves 
from  their  parent  plant,  like  the  male  flowers  of  Vallif- 
neria ;  and  that  other  infefts  in  procefs  of  time  had  been 
formed  from  thefe,  fome  acquiring  wings,  others  fins, 
and  others  claws,  from  their  ceafelefs  efforts  to  procure 
food,  or  to  fecure  themftlves  from  injury.  He  contends 
that  none  of  thefe  changes  are  more  incomprehenfible 
than  the  transformation  of  caterpillars  into  butterflies. 
See  Botanic  Garden,  vol.  i.  additional  note  39. 

Such  are  the  abfurdities,  among  many  others,  which  the 
love  of  innovation  in  fcience  induces  men  to  adopt, 

P.  43. 1.  10.  In  all  creatures  and  in  all  vegetables,  ^c] 
The  provifion  made  for  birds,  to  enable  them  to  fly,  in 
the  ftrength  of  the  mufcles  of  the  breaft,  &c.  is  a  remark- 
able inflance  of  Providence.  Men  and  quadrupeds  have 
no  fuch  provifion.  "  Pe(9:orales  mufculi  hominis  fleftentes 
*'  humeros,  parvi  et  parum  carnofi  funt ;  non  aequant  ^oam 
"  aut  ^oam  partem  omnium  mufcularum  hominis  :  E 
"  contra  in  avibus,  peftorales  mufculi  vaftiffimi  funt,  et 
"  sequant,  imo  excedunt,  et  magis  pendent  quam  reliqui 
"  omnes  mufculi  ejus  avis  fimul  fumpti.  Borel.  de.  Mot. 
Animal,  vol.  i.  prop.  184.     See  Derham's  Phyf.  Theol. 

P.  44.  1.  3.  But  an  argument,  SSc]  What  is  thus 
called  fpontaneous  vitality  is  perhaps  only  a  variation  of 
the  procefs  of  nature,  which  after  a  given  time  returns  to 
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its  ufual  mode.  iHere  is  nothing  fpontaneous,  that  is  in- 
dependent of  an  eftabliflied  law.  The  aphides,  it  is  faid,  of 
die  fpring  feafon  go  on  to  produce  nine  fucceffive  gene- 
rations of  offspring;  but  the  laft. again  produce  eggs  for 
the  winter,  in  which  feafon  the  animal  could  not  feed, 
and  confeqiiently  could  not  exift.  Now  here  let  us  follow 
the  general  analogy  of  nature.  The  leffer  fpecies  of  ani- 
mals appi;oach  nearer  to  the  vegetable  race.  In  fome 
plants  there  are  three  different  modes  of  propagation;  firfl; 
by  feed,  next  by  fcion  or  fucker,  next  by  infertion,  when 
the  plant  gains  root  by  being  fet  in  the  earth.  There  is 
indeed  a  fourth  method,  grafting  or  inoculation ;  but  this  is 
a  fort  of  parafitical  life,  when  hfe  is  fuftained  by  adven- 
titious roots,  &c.  Moft  of  thefe  however  produce  flowers, 
and  thofe  propagate  and  produce  feeds,  which  are  the 
eggs  of  the  plants ;  fo  that  thefe  partial  or  temporary  de- 
viations are  returned  to  the  firft  principle ;  and  this  may 
be  the  conftant  procefs  of  the  minuter  fpecies  of  animals. 
That  a  polypus  fliould  by  feparation  or  cutting  become  a 
perfeft  animal  is  exaftly  fimilar.  There  are  temporary 
deviations,  and  a  limited  variety  of  procefs ;  but  there  is 
an  unerring  return  to  the  fame  firfl:  law. 

It  is  faid  that  the  green  matter  produced  in  water,  as  is 
proved  by  the  experiments  of  Ingenhouz  and  Prieftley,  can- 
not but  be  fpontaneous ;  and  Darwin  fays  of  this  and  of 
animals,  that  it  is  upreafonable  to  fuppofe  the  former,  or 
their  eggs  to  abound  in  the  air.  See  Notes  on  the  Temple 
of  Nature.  This  green  matter,  according  to  the  fame  ac- 
count, produces  pure  air.  Why  then  flimild  it  be  impro- 
bable that  the  eggs  or  parents  fhould  not  abound  in  the 
air,  or  in  water  ?  Are  there  no  fubftances  exifting,  unlefs 
vifible  to  us  ? 

P.  50. 1.  25.  ^he  doSirine  we  mean  to  advance  is,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  nature  fortuitous.]  Such,  even  in  the 
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pagan  world,  was  the  opinion  of  CleantheSj  who  afferted, 
accprdi>ng  to  Cicero,  in  adducing  four  caufes  which  give 
birth  to  the  idea  of  a  God  in  the  human  mind,  "  Quar- 
"  tam  caufarn  efle,  eamque  vel  maximam,  aequabilitatem 
"  motus,  converfionem  cceU'  :  folis,  lunse,  fiderumque  om- 
"  nium  diftiniStionem,  utilitatem,  pulchritudinem,  ordinem: 
"  quarum  rerum  adfpeftus  ipfe  fatis  indicaret,  non  ejfe  ea 
"fortuitQ-  Ut  fi  quis  in  domum  aliquamj  aut  in  gymna- 
"  fium,  aut  in  forum  venerit,  cum  videat  omnium  rerum 
"  rationem,  modum,  difciplinam,  non  poffit  ea  fine  caufa 
"  fieri  jildicfl-re,  fed  efle  aliquem  intelligat,  qui  praefit  et 
"  cui  parea.tur,  &c."  De  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  ii. 

P.  66. 1.  I.  Every  generation  of  animals  can  effeO:  ex~ 
aBly  as  much  as  a  preceding  one,  hut  no  more.']  The  firfli 
neft  of  a  bird  may  not  be  fo  cautioufly  concealed  as  a  fu- 
ture J  but  every  bird  of  the  fame  fpecies  builds,  as  all  its 
predeceflbrs  have  built,  without  variation  or  improve- 
ment. It  is  alfo  remarkable,  that  all  this  is  done  without 
any  opportunity  of  imitation;  for  birds,  taken  earlyfrom  the 
parent  neft,  and  kept  in  a  ftate  of  confinement,  when  they 
firft  begin  to  build,  aft  exactly  as  the  reft  of  their  kind. 

P.  60.  1.  5.  Thus  inJiinSis  .....  never  ripen,  &?c,.]  The 
improvements  fometimes  evident  in  brutes  are,  enlarge- 
ments of  their  faculties,  but  not  of  their  inftinfts,  which 
are  inftantaneoufly  imprefled.  But  even  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  thefe  faculties  there  are  limits.  Thus  a  brute,  by 
education,  or  byLthe  inftru6lion  of  man,  may  be  taught 
to  expand  its  own  powers,  as  is  conftantly  found  in 
training  animals  for  various  purpofes.  Again,  there  are 
certain  effefts  produced  on  animals'  fagacity  by  expe- 
rience. They  learn  caution  and  vigilance  by  the  acquired 
apprehenfion  of  danger  :  but  all  this  die's  with  the  indi- 
vidual.   Nay,  fome  are  born  with  greater  or  lefs  natural 
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abilities.  But  no  improvement  of  the  individual  can  be 
communicated  to  a  fucceflbr,  confequently  there  can  be 
no  advance  to  greater  perfeftibility  in  the  organic  fyflem. 

/ 
P.  66.  1,  15.  We  have  a  decided  proof  that  all  the  phe- 
nomena  of  nature,  S^c]  Wollafton  thus  beautifully  il- 
luftrates  the  neceffity  of  the  exiftence  of  a  firft  Caufe. 
"  Suppofe  a  chain  hung  down  out  of  the  heavens  from  an 
"  unknown  height,  and,  though  every  link  of  it  gravitated 
"  towards  the  earth,  and  what  it  hung  upon  was  not  vifi- 
"  ble,  yet  it  did  not  tlefcend,  but  kept  its  fituation ;  and 
"  upon  this  a  queftion  ftiould  arife,  what  fupported  or  kept 
"  up  this  chain :  would  it  be  a  fuflScient  anfwer  to  fay,  that 
"  the  firft  (or  loweft)  link  hung  upon  the  fecond,  (or  the 
"  next  above  it;)  the  fecond,  or  rather  the  firft  and  fecond, 
"  upon  the  third,  and  fo  on.  For  what  holds  up  the  whole  ? 
"  A  chain  of  ten  links  would  fall  down,  unlefs  fomething 
"  able  to  bear  it  hindered :  one  of  twenty,  if  not  ftaid  by 
"  fomething  of  a  yet  greater  ftrength  in  proportion  to  the 
"  increafe  of  weight :  and  therefore  one  of  infinite  links 
"  certainly,  if  not  fuftained  by  fomething  infinitely  ftrong, 
"  and  capable  to  bear  up  an  infinite  weight.  And  thus  it  is 
"  in  a  chain  of  caufes  and  effefils  tending,  or,  as  it  were, 
"  gravitating  towards  fome  end.  The  laft  (or  loweft)  de- 
"  pends  on,  or  (as  one  may  fay)  is  fufpended  upon  the  caufe 
"  above  it :  this  again,  if  it  be  not  the  firft  caufe,  is  fuf- 
"  pended  as  an  efTeft  upon  fomething  above  it ;  and  if 
"  they,  fhould  be  infinite,  unlefs  (agreeably  to  what  has 
"  been  faid)  there  is  fome  caufe  upon  which  all  hang  or 
"  depend,  they  would  be  an  infinite  effeft  without  an  ef- 
"  ficient :  and  to  -affert  there  is  any  fuch  thing,  would  be 
"  fo  great  an  abfurdity,  as  to  fay,  that  a  finite  or  little 
*•  weight  wants  fomething  to  fuftain  it ;  but  an  infinite 
"  one,  or  the  greater,  does  not."  WoUafton's  Religion  of 
Nature,  p.  67. 
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V.6j.  1.  1 6.  Did  fuperimr  Jirength  or  fuperidr  cunning, 
&c.]  The  laws  to  which  brutes  are  unerringly  fubjeft 
are  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  conftant  operation  of  an 
overruling  Providence.  Inftinft  attaches  each  to  its 
particular  genus,  but  prevents  it  by  fome  unknown 
principle  from  any  deviation.  Hence  the  genus  is  ever 
preferyed,  and  nature  is  kept  true  to  itfelf.  The  philofo- 
pher  may  fay,  that  poffibly  there  are  mechanical  princi- 
ples which  direft  inftinft,  though  not  yet  difcovered  by 
us.  But  the  difcovery  of  every  inftance  of  this  kind  would 
be  a  further  manifeftation  of  divine  wifdom,  and  would 
evince  the  omnipotence  of  the  Author  of  fuch  an  overrul- 
ing and  coercive  power. 

Another  inftance  of  providential  defign  is,  that  influence 
which  has  fubjefted  the  brute  creation  to  the  dominion 
of  man.  Many  animals,  were  they  but  confcious  of  their 
own  powers,  would  make  man  the  fubjeft  :  but  their 
knowledge  is  fo  confined^  that  in  this  refpeft  only  is 
man  the  fuperior.  He  is  lord  over  all,  not  by  fuperior 
fagacity,  for  in  this  moft  animals  are  his  fuperiors ;  not 
by  ftrength,  for  how  very  inferior  are  his  mufcular  pow- 
ers to  thofe  of  many  animals  !  It  is  by  this  principle  5 
that  animals,  though  pofleffing  wonderful  faculties  of  in- 
ftinft,  are  fubordinate.  The  individual  poflefles  generally 
but  one  eminent  inftinft;  and  being  void  of  fpeech,  there 
can  be  no  extenfive  communication  of  ideas  5  for  ideas 
the  brute  creation  certainly  poflefs ;  there  can  be  no 
union,  no  combination  of  faculties.  It  is  not  fear  alone } 
for  how  difficult  is  it  to  tame  the  more  ferocious  !  It  is 
this  limitation,  which  God  has  been  pleafed  to  fix  to  their 
extraordinary  powers,  that  preferves  effeftually  that  law 
of  fubjeSion,  by  which  thefe  a£l  in  uniformity  to  his  de- 
cree to  man.  "  Have  thou  dominion  over  every  living 
"  thing  that  ihoveth  on  "the  earth »."     It  is  by  the  mental 

»  Gen.  i.  j8. 
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powers  of  analyzing  and  affociating  ideas,  that  man  go- 
verns, that  he  controls  fuperior  ftrength,  that  he  over- 
reaches fuperior  fa^acity,  and  that  he  fubjefts  powers  far 
beyond  his  own.  Now  were  it  for  a  moment  poffible  to 
fuppofe  that  fecond  caufes  could  contribute  even  to  the 
produftion  of  an  animated  being,  would  there  not  be  a 
neceffity  for  other  controlling  caufes  to  overrule  them  ? 


LECTURE  III. 


X  .  73. 1.  16.  While,  happily,  true  philofophy,  ^c]  It  is 
further  remarkable,  that  the  hiftorical  books  of  Mofes 
carry  with  them  fuch  authenticity  as  no  profane  records 
can  boaft.  The  earlier  hiftories  of  the  Pagan  world,  if  they 
deferve  that  name,  are  fo  intermingled  with  fable,  that  they 
are  unworthy  of  attention.  Herodotus,  the  father  of  the 
Grecian  hiftory,  has  founded  his  narrative  fo  much  on 
romance,  that  in  many  parts  it  is  incredible.  Even  Thucy- 
dides  has  not  efcaped  the  imputation  of  error.  If  then 
we  find  little  that  is  authentic  in  the  early  records  of  re- 
fined nations,  how  are  we  to  expeft  fatisfaftion  in  the 
fables  of  barbarous  and  ignorant  people.  Now  the  hiftory 
of  Mofes  extends  far  beyond  the  authentic  hiftory  of  all 
paft  ages;  and  his  fafts  are  more  credible,  becaufe  an 
adequate  caufe  is  afligned  to  every  event  which  he  records. 
For  this  feems  to  be  one  great  criterion,  on  which  the 
credibility  of  the  Pentateuch  is  founded.  When  we  are 
taught  that  the  fupreme  Being,  from  motives  of  affeftion, 
is  pleafed  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  mankind,  and  to  in- 
terrupt the  ordinary  courfe  of  his  providence  for  their  im- 
mediate or  ultimate  good,  caufe  and  effeft  are  adequate. 
That  he  who  creates  and  governs  nature  fliould  have 
power  fufficient  to  arreft  or  alter  its  courfe,  is  undeniable. 
When  we  read  of  a  miracle  exerted  for  the  advantage  of 
tile  world,  this  is  perfe£tly  confiftent  with  almighty 
goodnefs.    But  when  v(^  read  of  a  miracle  performed  by 
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a  Pagan  deity  for  the  gratification  of  a  brutal  appetite, 
and  for  that  gratification  alone,  and  from  no  regard  for  the 
welfare  of  men,  the  whole  is  incredible  and  incongruous, 
becaufe  human  paflions  do  not  conftitute  the  eflence  of 
divinity,  and  criminal  enjoyments  are  injurious  to  man- 
kind. 

P.  78.  I.  13.  It  was  fuppofed  ly  ancient  philofophers, 
&c.]  It  is  of  the  greateft  importance  for  us  to  be  afliir- 
ed,  that  in  no  refpeft  the  narration  of  the  facred  hiftorian 
is  inconfiftent  with  the  princijdes  of  found  philofophy : 
for  on  a  prefumed  error  df  this  nature,  the  foundation  of 
the  Chriftian  religion  has  been  attempted  to  be  fliaken. 
Thus,  becaufe  one  writer,  in  giving  the  natural  hiftory  of 
Etna,  from  a  miftaken  computation  of  the  ages  of  its 
different  ftrata  of  foils,  affirmed  that  the  world  was  mor^ 
ancient  than  the  Jewifh  hiftorian  afferted,  no  fmall  tri- 
umph was  afforded  to  minute  philofophers,  until  the  faft 
was  fatisfaftorily  confoted.  This  able  defence  of  the  Mo- 
faic  account  is  contained  in  a  work  defetvedly  popular. 
See  the  Bifliop  of  Landaff's  Apology  for  the  Bible. 

"  From  the  fame  fatal  and  deceitfid  fource  of  reafon- 
"  ing,"  fays  another  writer,  "  the  Chriftian  reli^on,  whofe 
"  genuine  precepts  and  dofilrines  have  fuftained  an  ordeal 
"  inquifition  of  ages,  againft  which  no  fyftem  built  upon 
"  falfe  principles  could  have  maintained  itfeM"  even  for  a 
"  moment,  this  excellent  difpenfation,  breathing  forth 
"  glory  to  God,  and  peace  and  good  will  amongft  men, 
"  was  haftily  rejeSed,  becaufe  the  population  of  America,, 
"  and  the  cafual  properties  of  the  natives  of  that  country, 
"  could  not  be  accounted  for  by  men  who  had  no  other 
"  data  whereon  to  reafon  except  the  imaginary  extent  of 
"  their  own  genius,  together  with  an  efltire  ignorance  of 
"  the  fituation  of  that  continent,  and  the  nature  of  its  in- 
"  habitants." 
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•'  Even  at  this  day,  when  thefe  erroneous  opinions  have 
*'  been  effeftUally  correfted  by  the  advancement  of  hu- 
"  man  knowledge,  the  truth  of  this  amiable  religion  is 
"  again  triumphantly  called  in  queftion  by  modern  fophifts, 
"  becaufe  the  creation  of  the  world  and  its  various  pro- 
**  du(9:ions,  as  related  in  the  Jewifti  wtitings,  do  not  accord 
"  precifely  with  the  vague  and  defultory  fyftem  of  every 
"  idle  theorift ;  becaufe  this  ftupendous  work  of  Omnipo'- 
"  tence  cannot  inftantly  be  explained  by  principles  crudely 
"  deduced  from  the^tranfient  and  contrafted  analogies  of 
"  a  few  fpeculative  philofophers. 

"In  truth,  the  elevated  genius  of  Longinus,  that  illuf'- 
"  trious  critic  of  Greece,  had  not  a  jufter  caufe  for  admi* 
"  ration  at  the  noble  and  fublime  defcription  of  creation,  as 
"  recorded  in  the  Jewifti  writings,  than  rational  philofophy 
"  may  have  at  this  day  in  tracing  its  accurate  coincidence 
"  with  fuch  few  fa6ts  as  have  come  within  the  limited 
"  reach  of  human  obfervation,  on  this  admirable  but  in-' 
"  comprehenfible  fubjeft." 

"  The  proximity  of  America  to  the  continent  of  Afia 
"  is  now  perfectly  afcertained  by  the  Britifh  navigatorsj 
"  although  the  diftance  between  thefe  countries  was  flat-' 
"  ed  by  theorifts  as  amounting  to  an  impaffible  gulph  of 
"  fome  thoufand  miles.  The  confident  aflertion  of  modem 
"  philofophersj  that  its  inhabitants  were  beardlefs,  is,  from 
"  many  quarters,  proved  to  be  falfe  (fee  Carver's  North 
"  America,  Cook's  Voyages,  Marfden's  Sumatra,  8ec.) 
"  And  there  is  every  reafon  for  believing  that  the  copper 
"  colour,  and  other  peculiarities,  are  altogether  the  effeft 
"  of  climate,  fince  in  expofed  fituations  the  progeny  of  the 
"  Europeans  has  been  found  to  fuffer  confiderable  altera- 
"  tions  in  thefe  circumftances  during  the  courfe  of  thofe 
*'  few  generations  vvhich  have  pafled  fince  their  flrft  efta- 
"  blifliment  on  that  continent :  in  thefe  inftauces  there- 
"  fore  revealed  religion,  fo  far  from  apprehending  darker 
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"  by  the  difcovery  o£  trutjb,  and  the  improvement  of  hu-* 
*f  man  knowledge,  has  only  fufFered  from  the  ignorance 
f  or  niif-inforroation  of  philofopherg."  HamJltop's  let- 
ters, and  note  on  the  paflage. 

"  If  we  look  again  into  the  records  that  give  an  ac- 
*■'  count  of  ancient  times ;  nay,  if  we,  perufe  the  fiftions  of 
"  the  poets,  we  £hall  find  not  the  leait  footfteps  of  any 
"  thing  exceeding  the  received  opinion  of  the  time  of  the 
"  world's  beginning.  Now  it  is  very  wonderful,  that,  if 
"  the  world  was  eternal,  we.  fliould  have  no  hiftory  of 
"  above  three  thoufand  years  (landing ;  nay  even  that 
".  Greece  itfelf,  in  fo  many  myriads  of  ages,  fliould  offer 
"  us  nothing  of  this  kind  until  the  time  of  Herodotus  and 
"  Thucydides ;  and  Egypt,  the  fchool  of  Greece  not  long 
"  before,  fliould  know  nothing  but  a  little  roroantie  chro^ 
**  nology,  and  fome  myftical  hieroglyphics. 

"  Had  the  race  of  men  been  from  everlaftjng,  or  even 

"  as  old  as  the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians  make  it,  how 

"  fliould  it  come  to  pafs  that  the  invention  of  poetry 

"  fliould  find  no  aiftions  worthy  in  heroic  verfe  before  the 

"  Trojan  or  Theban  war,  or  the  famed  adventure  of  the 

*'  Argonauts  ?  For  whatfoever  the  mufes  (thdfe  daughters 

"  of  memory)  rehearfed  before  thofe  times  is  nothing  elfe 

"  but  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the  nativity  of  their 

"  gods*    Were  there  from  all  eternity  no  memorable  ac- 

"  tions  done  till  about  this  time  ?  Or  had  mankind  no 

"  way,  till  of  late,  to  record  and  propagate  them  to  pof- 

"  terity  ?  It  is  much,  that  if  men  were  from  eternity,  they 

« fliould  not  in  all  that  duration  find  out  the  way  of 

«  writing.    Writing,  it  muft  be  owned,  is  no  eafy  inven- 

"  tion :  it  is  the  reprefentation  of  an  image,  or  the  picture 

"  of  another  reprefentation,  (for  as  letters  are  the  repre- 

"  fentation  of  words,  fo  words  are  the  reprefentation  of- 

"  thoughts,)  and  therefore  it  required  no  fmaU  penetra- 

"  tion  to  devife  a  method  of  doing  this ;  but  then  that, 
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"  among  fo  many  millions  of  ingenious  men,  in  fo  many 
**  millions  of  ages,  'an  invention  even  more  difficult  than 
"  this  fhould  be  happily  hit  on,  and  fueqefsfully  purfaed> 
"  is  no  Wonderful  thing  at  all. 

"  If  we  look  into  arts  arid  fciences,  whether  fuch  as  hi 
"  ufeful  or  ornamental  to  human  life,  we  fliall  find  their 
"  invention  and  origin  too  late  to  give  any  fail6lion  t<5 
"  the  world's  eternity."    Stackhoufe's  Body  of  Divinity, 

P.  84. 1.  18.     NowJ,dolatri/  was  not  only  di/honovrahU  ft 
the  reafon  of  man,  ^c]  It  has  been  affirmed  by  on6  infidel 
writer,  "that  the  religion  of  the  heathens  confifted  in  no-. 
"  thing  but  morality  and  feftivals :  morality,  common  to  all 
<'  men  j  and  feftivals,  which  were  no  more  than  times  of  re- 
**  joicing,  and  could  not  be  of  prejudice  to  mankind."  This 
is  a  falfe  ftatement  of  fails  :  the  groflhefs  of  idolatry  was 
fuch,  that  Orpheus  reckoned  as  many  gods  as  there  were 
days  in  the  year.     In  the  time  of  Herod,  the  Greeks  had 
no  lefs  than  thirty  thoufand  divinities.    The  Romans,  in 
the  times  of  Varro,  had  three  hundred  Jupiters ;  the  fame 
god  under  different  titles  and  names,  and  with  different 
powers.    Some  have  reckoned  no  lefs  than  two  hundred 
and  eighty  thoufand  gods.    Now  the  worftiip  of  thefe 
deities  confifted  in  the  moft  grofs  afts  of  indecency.  How 
then  (hould  thefe  feftivals  be  iiarmlefs  in  their  tendency  ? 
As  to  their  morality,  it  formed  no  part  of  their  religion. 
All  the  religion  of  the  Pagan  world  were  mere  forms  and 
ceremonies.    Their  feftivals  were  calculated  rather  for  the 
diverfion  and  relaxation  of  the  people,  in  which  morals 
were  not  confidered.    Thefe  refembled  the  feftivals  of  the 
church  of  Rome  in  after  ages,  in  which  the  Sundays  were 
days  of  licenfed  fport.    Nay,  once  in  our  own  hiftory 
there  were  public  ordinances  for  fports  on  the  fabbath  ; 
and  to  refufe  partaking  of  them  was  confidered  a  fpecies  of 
difaffeftion.    How  different  was  the  fabbath  appointed 
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by  God  in  the  Mofaic  inftitution  !  How  different  was  the 
fabbath  obferved  by  our  bleffed  Saviour  himfelf^  and 
afterwards  eftablifhed  and  obferved  with  pure  and  holy  rites 
by  his  immediate  followers,  and  the  earlier  Chriftians  ! 
Itmuft  be  great  prejudice  not  to  fee  the  fuperior  purity 
and  divinity  of  all  the  inftitutions  decreed  by  revelation. 
In  all  the  Jewifh  inftitutions  we  difcover  nothing  un- 
worthy the  wprfliip  of  a  God  of  purity  and  holinefs ;  all 
is  dignified  and  worthy  of  his  nature,  and  the  fabbath  of 
Chriftians  is  the  devotion  of  foul ;  it  is  intercourfe  with 
God  of  the  moft  exalted  kind,  and  worfhip  due  to  him 
even  in  our  prefent  ftate,  nor  can  the  veil  of  flefli  feparate 
vs  entirely  from  him,  for  even  while  in  the  body,  we 
thus  enjoy  an  intelleftyal  jprpfencp  with  Gpd- 
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IT.  109. 1.  7.  No  religion  that  has  obtained  any  influence^ 
fSc].  Now  though  every  principle  of  benevolence  is  fo 
evident  in  this  fchemcj  yet  it  has  been  unaccountably 
urged  againft  the  fyftem  of  Chriftianity,  that  it  rather 
tends  to  difcourage  patriotifm,  as  well  as  private  friendfliip, 
by  this  precept  of  univerfal  benevolence,  which  is  faid  to 
abforb  all  particular  interefts.  But  this  is  a  grofs  error ; 
for  univerfal  love  embraces  every  individual.  The  whole 
includes  every  part.  Nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that 
private  friendfliip  is  fanftioned  and  encouraged,  by  the 
example  of  our  Lord  himfelf,  in  the  inftance  of  the  he-- 
loved  difciple ;  in  his  attachment  to  Lazarus  and  his  fif^ 
ters ;  in  his  choice  of  the  twelve ;  in  his  feleftion  of  dif-- 
ciples.  In  truth,  the  law  of  general  benevplenpe  is  not 
that  of  perfeft  equality;  for  all  cannot  be  fuppofed  to 
merit  love  in  the  fame  proportion-  It  is  like  the  light  of 
the  fun,  which  cannot  equally  afTeft  all  bodies,  but  which 
operates  in  proportion  to  recipient  qualities.  It  is  always 
aftive ;  but,  while  it  communicates  cbeerfulnefs  to  many, 
there  are  fome  of  fo  gloomy  a  complexion,  that  they  can- 
not be  enlivened.  The  love  of  our  country",  and  private 
afiedion,  are  parts  of  Chriftian  charity.  He  who  loves 
every  man  muft  love  his  friend;  but  reafon  and  juftice  will 
teach  us  how  to  proportion  our  love,  and  with  what  mea- 
fure  to  diftribute  it.  Thb  Chriftian  law  fays,  "  Thoujhalt 
"  love  tfiy  neighbour  as  thyjelf,  and  do  unto  all  as  thou 
"  wmilde/l  he  done  unto;"  that  is,  in  fimilar  circumftances. 

a4 
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This  then  feems  a  rule  of  juftice  rather  than  of  affec- 
tion ;  affe&ion  is  indeed  the  motive,  but  juftice  is  the 
meafure ;  and  while  a  man  may  love  another,  in  this  fenfe, 
as  well  as  himfelf,  he  may  love  a  relative  or  a  friend  ftill 
better  than  himfelf,  by  facrificing  his  own  advantages  for 
their  profit.  Again,  if  by  patriotifm  be  meant,  that  blind 
attachment  to  political  relations,  which  is  to  fuperfede 
juftice  and  morality,  this  indeed  the  Chriftian  religion 
does  not  inculcate,  and  cannot  encourage  ;  for  this  would 
be  to  violate  truth,  the  great  attribute  of  God,  and  the 
charafteriftic  of  our  religion.  But  if  we  are  to  under- 
ftand  a  fervent  attachment  to  our  nation,  rather  than  to 
ftrangers,  where  no  duty  of  juftice  is  violated,  this  the 
Chriftian  religion  allows  in  common  with  all  virtues.  For 
our  religion  is  an  encouragement,  not  a  violation  of  any 
natural  affeftionS;  and  this  bias  of  the  mind  is  no  where 
difallowed.  He  wlio  loves  mankind  in  general  muft  love 
his  country.  But  religion  neVer  recommends  the  love  of 
the  wicked;  and  if  ftrangers  violate  juftice,  or  offer  injury, 
or  prefer  their  own  particular  interefts  to  the  detriment  of 
our  own  country,  they  fall  under  the  defcfiption  of  the 
urijuft,  and  cbnfequently  cannot  deferve  affeftioh.  For  it 
muft  be  remembered,  that  reafon  is  to  be  the  guide  of  our 
affeftions;  and  we  are  never  by  Scripture  advifed  to  a6t 
contrary  to  its  determinations.  God  has  given  us  ardent 
feelings;  he  has  inculcated  a  wide  diffufion  of  our  light; 
but  always  under  the  direftion  of  reafon. 

P.  no.  1.  ao.  Parents  commonly  love  their  children,  ^c] 
nSf  yag  to  oixsiov  sgyoi/  ayava  (j-SiXXov,  ij  ayairij^eiij  civ  wo  t5 
sgya,  ifj^idxn  ysvafi.kv8.    Arift.  Ethic.  Nicom.  lib.  ix. 

P.  114.  1.5.  Yet  here  ungrateful  and  fullen  infidelity, 
&€.']  We  aire  alked,  if  the  tidings  of  falvation  were  necef- 
fary  to  be  proclaimed,  why  were  they  not  promulgated  to 
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the  earlier  ages  of  mahkihd  ?  We  ahfwer,  it  was  ever  in- 
tiihated  by  the  fuggeftiOns  of  feafon,  by  patriarchal  tradi- 
tion, by  prophecy,  by  all  the  gradual  means  of  difclofure. 
Men  were  never  without  fuch  natural  light  as  the  Al- 
mighty thought  fit  to  difpenfe,  and  by  that  natural  light 
"they  are  finally  to  be  judged.  But  do  we  reafon  thus  re- 
fpefting  the  difcovely  of  natural  knowledge  ?  Do  we  fay, 
why  was  the  wonderful  power  of  the  magnet  {o  long 
hidden  from  paft  ages?  Why  were  men  fuffered  to  re- 
main fo  long  without  th6  means  of  communicating  with 
each  other,  and  dJTperfing  the  bounties  of  the  earth  by 
commerce,  and  of  comtnunicatirig  knowledge  to  each 
Other  ?  No,  we  muft  be  content  with  the  refult,  and  we 
oii^t  to  be  thankful  for  the  goodnefs  and  gifts  of  God. 
For  what  we  all  difcover  is  in  all  probability  knowledge 
communicated  to  us  from  Heaven  by  natural  means.  We 
term  it  accidental  difcovery  or  invention.  But  let  us  in- 
quire hoVv  many  unforefeen  and  fortuitous  circumftances 
conduce  to  difcovery,  and  we  {hall  be  led  to  conclude,  that 
fome  influence  more  than  mortal  may  fet  thefe  unforefeen 
circUmftances  in  train.  We  know  not  what  accident  may 
exa'iftly  mean.  Sometiiries  it  is  the  refult  of  an  unex- 
pefted  circutnftatice,  fotnetimes  the  oppofition  of  one 
againft  another,  like  the  meeting  of  contrary  currents  in 
the  tides ;  fometimes  the  concurrence  of  a  few  or  many 
caufes,  ahd  fometimes  the  effect  of  fome  caufe  dire6Uy 
Oppofite  to  the  firft  intention.  Accident  is  a  term  of 
vague  meaning,  by  which  we  exprefs  any  unexpefted 
event.  But  what  we  think  to  be  accidental  may  be  the 
refult  of  a  train  or  combination  of  predifpofed  caufes  5  to 
us  irregular,  to  divine  Prefcience  perfeftly  regular.  Now 
all  the  greateft  of  human  difcoveries  or  inwutions  have 
been  the  refult  of  accident ;  of  fomething  never  fought 
for  or  intended  by  the  inventor,  but  vi'hich  has  arifen  un- 
cxpftdtedly  while  the  mind  has  been  eugaged  in  a  very  fo^ 
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reign  purfuit.    Invention  therefore  feems  to  have  been  a 
ready  power  of  feizing  circumftances,  of  purfiiing  an  un- 
expefted  light,  and  following  inftantaneoufly  a  new  train 
of  ideas,  juft  as  in  the  practical  aft  of  the  painter,  an  ac- 
cidental felicity  of  touch  has  fuggefted  an  idea  to  the  eye 
of  genius,  never  defigned,  but  which  produces  the  moft  ad- 
mirable effeft  by  its  converfion  to  a  new  purpofe.    There 
is  perhaps  no  fuch  thing  as  invention  by  a  train  of  ideas 
which  can  regularly  be  traced.     This  is  more  applicable 
to  the  improvement  than  the  invention  of  art.     Now  the 
difcovery  of  the  magnetic  powers,  or  of  the  efficacy  of 
foihe  method  by  which  difeafe  may  be  healed,  and  other 
bleffings,  are  undoubtedly  the  fecret  agency  of  Heaven  j  and 
what  good,  what  pious  mind  is  there,  that  would  not  che- 
rifli  the  idea,  that  the  fecret  interpofition  of  Providence 
may  produce  fuch  or  fuch  refults  from  unexpefted  com- 
binations.   In  the  political  world  we  know  that  thefe  ac- 
cidents produce  mighty  convulfions,  overturn  kingdoms 
of  long  duration,  and  fubvert  plans  long  digefted  by  the 
prudence  and  the  artifice  of  man. 

P.  1 14. 1.  10.  The  anfwer  mu/l  be,  that  it  is  impqffille 
for  finite  reafon,  ®c.J  To  thofe  who  objeft  to  revelation, 
becaufe  the  doctrines  are  myfterious,  it  is  proper  to  re- 
mark, that  this  in  a  great  meafure  is  an  argument  in  its 
fupport.  Were  the  declarations  of  revelation  altogether 
plain  and  free  from  myftery,  they  might  be  oppofed  as 
the  mere  inventions  of  man.  For  fince  all  the  procedure 
of  God  in  his  plan  of  creation  abounds  in  myftery,  it  muft 
of  confequence  follow,  that  his  moral  government  is  of 
the  fame  nature. 

There  is  therefore  an  analogy  in  all  the  operations  of 
the  Almighty.  If  we  cannot  account  for  the  produftion 
of  an  animal  or  a  plant,  ajid  yet  fee  that  animals  an4 
plants  are  regularly  producedj  are  wp  tQ  fuppofe  that  God 
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does  not  operate  by  myfterious  means  in  his  ftill  more  ex- 
alted fchemes  of  providence  ?  Are  we  to  refiife  aflent,  be- 
caufe  his  thoughts  are  not  our  thoughts,  or  his  ways 
our  ways  ?  The  fupreme  Being  is  unfearchable.  God 
is  light;  but  the  light  fhineth  in  darknefs,  and  the  dark- 
nefs  comprehendeth  it  not.  We  muft  be  content  with 
fuch  declarations  as  he  is  pleafed  to  make.  But  when 
we  reafon  on  his  decrees,  we  make  that  appear  little 
which  in  itfelf  is  great,  and  bring  religion,  the  fupreme, 
the  firft,  and  the  laft  good,  into  contempt.  This  is  to  fup- 
ply  the  fcorner  with  objefts  to  which  he  may  direft  his 
farcalhi,  and  enfure  his  fuccefs. 

P.  116.1,26.  Whoever  attentively  and  impartially  pe- 
Tufes  them,  &c.]  Bifliop  Stillingfleet,  in  fliewing  that  the 
Scriptures  were  delivered  in  an  uniform  and  agreeable 
manner,  remarks,  "  that  this  is  not  fufficient  of  itfelf  to 
"  prove  the  Scriptures  to  be  divine,  becaufe  all  men  do 
"  not  contradift  themfelves  in  their  writings ;  but  yet 
"  there  are  foroe  peculiar  circumftances  to  be  confidered, 
"  in  the  agreeablenefs  of  the  parts  of  Scripture  to  each 
"  other,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  mere  human  writ- 
"  ings, 

"  ift.  That  this  doftrine  was  delivered  by  perfons  who 
"  lived  in  different  ages  and  times  from  each  other. 
«  Ufually  one  age  correfts  another's  faults;  and  we  are  apt 
"  to  pity  the  ignorance  of  our  predeceflbrs,  when,  it  may 
"  be,  our  pofterity  may  think  us  as  ignorant  as  we  do 
"them.  But  in  the  facred  Scripture  we  read  not  one 
"  age  condemning  another ;  we  find  light  flill  increafing 
'•  in  the  feries  of  times  in  Scriptures,  but  no  refleffions  in 
••  any  time  upon  the  ignorance  or  weaknefs  of  the  prece- 
«  dent ;  the  dimmeft  light  was  fufficient  for  its  age,  and 
"  was  a  ftep  to  further  difcovery.  Quintilian  gives  it  as 
*.'  the  reafon  of  the  great  unceruinty  of  grammar  rules. 
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'  Quia  tion  analogia  dimiffa  coslo  formam  loquendi  dedit.' 
"  That  which  he  wanted  as  to  grammar,  we  have  as  to  di- 
"  vine  truths ;  they  are  delivered  from  heaven,  and  there- 
"  fore  are  always  uniform  and  agreeable  to  each  other. 

"  and.  By  perfons  of  different  interefts  in  the  world. 
"  God  made  choice  of  men  of  all  ranks  to  be  inditers  of 
"  his  oracles,  to  make  it  appear  it  was  no  matter  of  ftate 
*'  policy  or  particular  intereft  which  was  contained  in  his 
"  word,  which  perfons  of  fuch  different  interefts  could 
"  not  have  agreed  in  as  they  do.  We  have  Mofes,  Da- 
"  vid,  Solomon,  perfons  of  royal  rank  and  quality ;  and 
"  can  it  be  any  mean  thing  which  thefe  think  it  their 
"  glory  to  be  penners  of?  We  have  Ifaiah,  Daniel,  and 
"  other  perfons  of  the  higheft  education  and  accomplifh- 
"  ments  ;  and  can  it  be  any  trivial  thing  which  thefe  em- 
"  ploy  themfelves  in?  We  have  Amos,  and  other  prb- 
"  phets  in  the  Old  Teftament,  and  the  Apoftles  in  the 
"  New,  of  the  meaner  fort  of  men  in  the  world ;  yet  all 
''thefe  join  in  confort  together;  when  God  tunes  the 
"  fpirits,  all  agree  in  the  fame  ftrain  of  divine  truths,  and 
"  give  light  and  harmony  to  each  other.  ' 

•  *'  3rd:  By  perfons  in  different  places  and  conditions  j 
"  fome  in  profperity  in  their  own  country,  fome  under 
"  banifliment  and  adverfity,  yet  all  agreeing  in  the  fame 
"  fubftance  of  doftrine;  of  which  no  alteration  we  fee 
"  Was  made  either  for  the  flattery  of  thofe  in  power,  or 
"  for  avoiding  miferies  and  calamities.  And  under  all  die 
"  different  di(][»enfations  before,  under,  and  after  the  law, 
"  though  the  management  of  things  was  different,  yet 
"  the  do6trine  and  defign  was  for  fubftance  the  fame 
"  in  all.  All  the  different  difpenfations  agree  in  the  fame 
"  common  principles  of  religion  j  the  fame  ground  of  &c-> 
"eeptance  with  God,  and  obligation  to  duty  was  CDrti- 
"  mon  to  all,  though  the  peculiar  inftances  wherein  God 
*'  ■tvas  fef  ved  might  be  different,  according  to  the  ages  of 
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«  growth  ip  the  church  of  God.  So  that  thjs  great  uni-i 
"  formity  cojifidered  in  thefe  circumft*nces,:is  an  argu- 
"  ment  that  thefe  things  came  originally  from  the  fame 
"  Spirit,  though  conveyed  through  different  inftruments 
"  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world."  Origines  Sacrffi^ 
book  iii.  chap.  $. 

P.  118. 1.  13,  It  is  only  propofed  at  prefent  fey  oljerpef 
&c.]  The  ftri£t  obfervance  of  local  circumftances,  in  the 
New  Teftament  is  a  ftrong  evidence  of  its  trijth.  There 
is  a  remarkablfi  coincidence  of  this  kind  in  the  account  of 
the  denial  of  Peter.  It  is  faid,  that  *s  he  flood  by  the 
fire  in  the  hall,  and  warmed  himfelf^  a  damfel  obfej-ved, 
him,  and  recognized  his  perfon.,  The  natural  warmth  of, 
a  country  fituated  in  the  latitude  of  Judea,  might  indjqc?. 
us  to  fuppofe  that  a  fire  could  not  have  been  nepeiTary  at 
that  feafon  of  the  year,  and  confequently  to  fpfpe^ifc 
mifapplication  of  coftume  in  the  writer;  t(ut  it  appejars^ 
from  the  evidence  of  modern  travellers,  that  at  this  fe^fbn 
of  the  year  fevere  cold  is  experienced  in  Paleftine.  Many 
pf  the  allufions  of  our  Lord  himfelf  are  equally  in  ftri^ 
conformance  with  the  cuftoms  and  manners  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Judaea.     See  Harmer, 

P.  I30. 1.  7.  But  when  human  ger^uf  is  employed,  &c.] 
The  Grecian  poets  had  no  prototypes,  or  materials,  fronj 
whence  to  give  dignity  to  fuch  fubjeflis;  and  though 
aided  by  the  fublime  defcriptions  of  holy  wrjt,  yet  th? 
great  Poet  of  our  nation  falls  beneath  himfelf,  wjxep  he_ 
has  occafion,  in  his  immortal  work,  to  introduce  the  Al^ 
mighty,  or  the  Son  of  the  Higheft,  converfing  on  th^. 
tranfcendent  fcheme  of  redemption.  -Re  who  could  fo 
finely  defcribe  the  pride  of  rebellious  and  fallen  fpirits, 
or  fo  exjjuifitely  paint  the  fweetnefs  of  miniftering  a,ngels ; 
he  who  could  fo  greatly  pifture  the  warring  fcoft  of 
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heaven,  if  we  allow  for  fome  defefts  naturally  arifing 
from  metaphyfical  indiftinftnefs,  can  never  reach  the  fub- 
limity  of  the  Hebrew  poetry,  or  give  fufficient  grandeUt 
to  his  fubjedts  on  fuch  occafions. 

P.  121. 1.  27.  Howjhall  we  be  alle  to  fum  up  the  many 
exemplifications  of  excellence,  &c.'\  Under  all  the  perfe- 
cutions  to  which  our  Lord  was  exppfed,  and  amid  all  the 
infults  from  perfons  in  authority,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
he  never  retaliated ;  but  conftantly  recommended  fub- 
miffion  to  thofe  who  were  in  power.  This  could  not  arife 
from  timidity,  or  from  a  defire  to  court  protection,  be- 
caufe  we  always  read  that  he  openly  and  boldly  con- 
demned the  immoral  conduft,  and  the  deception  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharifees;  reprehending  their  fuperftitious 
perverfion  and  mifinterpretation  of  the  Mofaic  fcriptures. 
He  feverely  reprimands  them  for  oppreffion,  and  for  im- 
pofing  burdens  on  the  confciences  of  men,  which  they 
themfelves,  to  ufe  his  own  emphatic  expreffion,  would  not 
lift  a  finger  to  bear.  Now  whoever  confiders  the  true 
fublimity  of  the  Chriftian  doftrines,  and  comprehends 
their  ultimate  objeft,  mull  underftand  how  infinitely  in- 
ferior all  temporal  confiderations  are,  when  put  in  com- 
petition with  the  concerns  of  a  better  world.  Thofe 
doSrines  therefore  look  to  temporal  life  only,  as  far  as  it 
may  ferve  to  increafe  the  kingdom  of  righteoufnefs,  and 
to  purify  the  foul.  It  was  therefore  not  the  defign  of  a 
Saviour,  and  inftruftor  in  heavenly  things,  to  inter- 
fere with  the  mutable  and  local  laws  of  temporal  go- 
vernment, or  the  changes  of  empires.  Yet  thefe  are  in- 
deed objefts  of  a  divine  Providence.  They  are  not  unre- 
garded by  him,  who  now  fitteth  on  the  right  hand  of 
God,  in  power  and  great  glory.  But  his  commiffion, 
while  on  earth,  was  to  withdraw  our  attention  from  this 
world,  and  to  raife  in  us  higher  views ;  and  while  we  ar« 
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infpired  with  fentiments  truly  Chriftlan,  fubmiflion  to 
juft  and  legal  authority,  like  all  other  branches  of  juftice, 
will  be  fully  imprefled  on  our  minds,  and  be  a  rule  of  our 
conduS:.  Submiffion  to  legal  authority,  is  then  not  only 
a  political,  but  a  moral  and  a  Chriftian  virtue.  He  can 
neither  poflefs  a  celeftial  or  good  frame  of  mindj  who  is 
turbulent  or  factious,  or  a  difturber  of  the  public  tran- 
quillity. The  juft  man  will  only  refift  illegal  oppreffion ; 
but  will  on  all  occafions,  where  he  can  confcientioufly  do 
fo,  fubniit  himfelf  fo  every  ordinance  of  man  j  not  only  for 
confcience,  but  for  the  Lord's  fake.  No  duties  are  pre- 
fcribed  to  us  by  Jefus  Chrift  but  fuch  as  have  a  tendency 
to  purify  the  heart,  and  to  prepare  us  for  a  better  and  a 
more  permanent  ftate  :  and  the  virtues  of  a  good  citizen, 
like  other  moral  duties,  ferve  to  qualify  us  for  this  better 
ftate ;  by  the  praftice  of  juftice,  temperance,  fidelity  and 
meeknefs,  patience  and  reftitude. ,  However  conducive 
to  immediate,  or  local,  or  temporal  convenience  modes 
of  government  may  be,  it  is  clear  that  no  precepts  can 
apply  but  fuch  as  are  general ;  and  that  it  would  be  ufe- 
lefs,  and  an  inconceivable  labour,  to  lay  down  inftruftion 
for  cbnduft  in  ^  thefe  complicated,  varying,  and  mutable 
occafions.  Thefe  confequently  are  too  fluftuating,  and 
too  comparatively  infignificant,  to  require  minute  detail 
from  him,  who  came  to  teach  in  the  more  important  go- 
vernment of  our  paftions ;  to  direft  us  in  the  way  to  ever- 
lafting  life,  and  to  raife  our  thoughts  to  a  kingdom  not 
of  this  world. 

P.  134. 1. 5.  So  q/ionijhing  are  the  proofs  of  his  power, 
&c.]  In  the  very  moment  in  which  men  forfake  the 
clear  and  direfl:  road  of  evidence,  and  venture  on  the 
boundlefs  ocean  of  conjefture,  they  lofe  fight  of  truth;  all 
is  then  confufion  and  myftery.  Of  this  the  numerous  and 
abfurd  errors  of  the  earlier  ages  of  Chriftianity  are  a 
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proof-  The  Grecia.n  philofophers  could  not  reconcile  the 
Chriftian  doftrine  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoft,  to 
thejr  fyftems,  and  therefore  endeavoured  to  renpler  them 
comprehenfible.  Praxeas,  a  man  of  genius  and  learning, 
began  to  propagate  thefe  vague  explications  at  Rome,  and 
was  feverely  perfecuted  for  the  errors  they  mainta,ined. 
He  denied  any  real  diftinftion  between  the  Perfgns  of  th.e 
Trinity.  Hence  his,  followers  were  called  Monarcjiians 
and  PatropaflSans,  becaufe  they  believed,  according  to 
Tertullian,  that  the  Father  was  fo  intimately  unifed  with 
the  man  Chrift  his  fon,  that  he  fuffered  with  him  in 
all  his  paflion,  in  the  miferies  of  his  life,  and  the  pains  and 
ignominy  of  his  death. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fchools  of  oriental  philofophy, 
fuppofing  that  the  divine  nature  could  not  be  capable  of 
human  fuffering,  attributed  to  Chrift,  not  a  real,  but  a  cer 
leftial  and  aerial  body,  which  was  apparently,  but, not  fub- 
ftantially  crucified.  Of  this  opinion  was  one  Bardefanes, 
and  others.    See  Mofheim. 


LECTURE  V. 


Jl  .  137.  1.  ao.  But  the  fame  remarlt  may  lie  made  on 
both,  ^c]  Now  let  us  fee  what  the  nature  of  human 
confederacy  ihuft  have  been,  to  have  effected  fuch  a  con- 
tinuance as  the  confident  eftablifhnJent  of  Chriftianity ; 
how  utterly  impoffible  the  agreement  of  the  aftions,  and 
how  miraculous  if  fucceftful ;  for  nothing  lefs  than  mira- 
cles could  have  enfured  fuccefs.  That  traditional  intima-' 
tions  of  the  will  of  God"  were  known  to  very  early  ages^ 
is  undoubted ;  that  after  this  period  prophecies  were  pro- 
mulgated, is  incontrovertible<  Thofe  prophecies  foretold 
future  events,  which  could  not  be  fufpeiSted  by  the  pro- 
phets as  probably  about  to  happen ;  for  it  is  now  an  efta- 
bliftied  truth,  that  the  prediftions  were  antecedent  to  the 
events*  We  fee  the  feveral  and  fueeeffive  prophets  not 
defirous  of  acquiring  pofthumous  fame  by  independent 
reputation,  becaufe  they  refted  all  their  prediftions  on 
the  foundation  that  had  been  laid  by  others.  Thus,  for 
inftanccj  Mofes  announced  the  God  of  Abraham.  Ifaiah, 
and  other  of  the  major  prophets,  and  after  them  the 
minor,  independently  eftablifli  by  their  prediftions  a  re- 
'  digious  fyflem.  not  of  their  own  invention.  ,They  pro- 
claimed the  religion  of  their  predeceflbrS,  of  Abraham, 
arid  of  Mofes,  fo  that-  they  relied  on  a  concatenation,  of 
which  they  were  only  fe-parate  links.  They  confented  to 
aft  fubordinate  parts.  The  fame  is  obfervable  of  all  the 
:agents.of  divine  Providence  in  the  fyftera  of  revelation. 
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whether  prophets  or  kings,  whether  leglflators  or  priefts, 
whether  great  men  or  obfcure.     Our  blefled  Redeemer, 
with  a  peculiar  humility,  refted  all  the  evidence  of  his 
rniffion  on  the  foundation  thus  predifpofed,  and  affumed 
no  reputation  for  hiipfelf :  all  he  did,  or  faid,  was  for  the 
glory  of  the  Father.    We  next  fee  the  Apoftles  refting  on 
the  fame  foundation,  nay,  even  rifking  life,  and  braving 
perfecution,  for  the  reputation  of  their  crucified  Mafter, 
and  for  the  glory  of  God ;  rifting  all  for  a  reputation, 
which,  if  that  had  been  the  motive,  could  only  have  been 
fubordinate.     I  (hall  not  in  this  place  infift  on  the  little 
probability  of  fuccefs  they  could  have,  and  what  dangers 
they  encountered  in  the  endeavour. 

Let  us  next  fee  what  a  wonderful  concurrence  of  events 
contributed  to  all  thefe  extraneous,  as  well  as  conneSed 
circumflances.  Did  Alexander  purfue  his  courfe  of  mad 
ambition  to  fulfil  the  prophecies  of  Daniel;  or  did  the 
great  a6lprs  of  the  Roman  hiftory  contribute  their  efforts 
to  the  produftion  of  this  extraordinary  completion  of 
prophecy  ?  Little  did  Cyrus,  or  did  Alexander,  or  any  of 
the  heathen  inftruments  of  a  divine  Providence,  fuipe^ 
that  they  were  the  agents  of  uncontrollable  events ;  events 
fince  known  to  have  been  produced  by  the  fecret  and 
irrefiftible  councils  of  God.  If  then  all  the  moft  important 
occurrences  of  human  life,  if  nature  itfelf  unite  in  the 
completion  of  fuch  a  fcheme,  fo  long  before  proclaimed, 
fo  repeatedly  and  regularly  publiflied  and  expanded,  it 
feems  difficult  to  underftand  how  fuch  evidence  can  be 
reje^ed. 

P.  144.  1.  5.  Tkus  the  arcana  vf  faered  and  prnfanHe 
Mflory,  SSc^  "  Befides  thefe  prophecies  concerning  our 
"  Saviour  Chrift,  there  are  others  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
"  tures,  concerning  the  fates  and  fucceffions  of  the  chief 
*'  kingdoms,  empires  and  polities  of  the  world  5  as  of  thfr 
"  rife  Qf  the  Perfian  monarchy  j  of  its  fall  and  conqu^ft 
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"  by  the  Macedonian  Alexander ;  of  the  quadripartite 
*'  divifion  of  this  Greekifh  empire  after  Alexander's  death  j 
*'  qf  the  fucceffion  of  the  Seleucidagf  and  Lagidse,  a  pro- 
"  phetic  hiftory  fo  agreeable  with  the  events,  that  It 
'f  was  by  Porphyrins  pretended  to  have  been  written  after 
"  theiu  ;  and  laftly,  of  the  rife  and  continuance  of  the  Ro- 
"  man  empire.  For>  notwithftanding  the  endeavours  of 
"  feme  to  pervert  all  thofe  Scripture  prophecies  that  exr 
"  tend  to  the  prefent  times,  it  is  clearly  dentbnftrable, 
♦'  that  this  was  Daniel's  fourth  ten  horned  beaft,  or 
"  the  legs  and  toes  of  Nebuchadnezzar's'  ftatue,  that 
*'  fourth  empire  flrong  as  iron ;  which  came  at  leiigth  to 
f  be  broken  or  divided  into  ten  or  many  principalities, 
"  called  in  the  prbphetic  language,  and  according  to  the 
f  Eichbn,  horns ;  amongft  whom  was  to  flart  up, 
"  another  horn  with  eyes,  fpeaking  great  words  againft 
."  the  Moft  High,  and  making  war  with  the  faints,  and 
*'  prevailing  againft  them  for  a  time,  times,  and  half  a 
*'  time.  Which  prophecy  of  Daniel's  is  the  ground  work 
"  of  St.  John's  Apocalypfe,  it  being  there  further  infifted 
*'  upon, 'filled  up  and  enlarged  with  the  addition  of  fevetal 
''  particulars ;  fo  that  both  Daniel  and  John  have  each  of 
♦*  them,  from  their  refpeftive  ages,  fet  down  a  prophetiQ 
•'calender  of  times,  in  a  continued  feries,  (the  former 
"  more  conipendioufly  and  generally,  the  latter  more 
"  copioufly  and  particularly,)  to  the  very  end  of  the 
"  world. 

"  And  thus  do  we  fee  plainly,  that  the  Scripture  pro^ 
"  phecies  evince  a  Deity ;  neither  can  thefe  poffibly  be 
*  imputed  by  Atheifts,  as  other  things,  to  men's  fear  and 
"  fancy,  nor  yet  to  the  fiftion  of  politicians.  Nor  do 
"  they  only  evince  a  Deity,  but  confirm  Cbriftianity  alfo ; 
**  partly  as  predifted  by  them  in  its  feveral  circumftances, 
"  a  grand  one  whereof  was  the  Gentiles'  reception  of  it  5 
**  And  psrtly  as  itfelf  predicling  future  events,  this  Spirit 
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"  of  prophecy  being  the  teftimony  of  Jefns.  Both  which 
"  Scripture  prophecies,  of  Chrift  in  the  Old  Teftatnent, 
"  and  from  him  in  the  New,  are  of  equal,  if  not  greater 
•'  force  to  us  in  the  prefent  age,  for  the  confirmation  of 
"  our  faith,  than  the  miracles  themfelves  recorded  in  the 
"  Scripture ;  we  having  now  certain  knowledge  ourfelves 
•'  of  many  of  thefe  events,  and  being  no  way  able  to  fuf- 
"  peft,  but  that  the  prophecies  were  written  long  before." 
Cudworth's  Intelledual  Syftem  of  the  Univerfe,  p.  714. 

P.  146. 1.  3.  The  perverfe  and  determined  injldel,  &C.] 
In  reafoning  on  the  decrees  of  God,  we  are  not  to  expeft 
a  folution  of  all  difficulties.  All  that  we  have  to  confider 
is,  whether  they  be  confiftent  with  each  other.  Are  his 
proceedings,  as  fer  as  they  are  revealed,  conformable  with 
his  promife  ?  If  we  perceive  a  fucceflive  chain  of  events 
tending  to  the  fame  purpofe,  we  fee  the  progrefs  of  ful- 
filment. We  have  no  right  to  demand  the  reafons  of  his 
procedure,  becaufe  it  is  perfeftly  confonant  to  our  idea 
of  his  attributes  of  perfeft  wifdom,  and  goodnefs,  and 
power,  to  conceive  that  we  are  incompetent  to  underftand 
them.  We  have  no  right  to  demand  the  reafons,  becaufe 
it  is  all  free  gift  and  grace  on  the  part  of  God.  We,  are  to 
accept  with  humility.  It  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that 
we  cannot  comprehend  infinite  wifdom.  For  can  that 
which  is  infinite  be  comilienfurate  to  ours  ?  We  muft  ac- 
cept the  gift  as  we  fliould  frOm  the  unlimited  power  of 
an  earthly  potentate.  It  is  material  for  us  to  obferve,  that 
the  promifed  advantages  go  on  progreffively  towards  com- 
pletion ;  but  to  inquire  into  the  reafon  of  the  bounty  is 
only  gratifying  to  an  unprofitable  curiofity.  It  might 
indeed  amufe  us,  but  it  could  not  advance  the  fulfilment. 

Neither  -ought  we  to  doubt  of  the  confiftence  of  the 
great  fcheme  of  Providence,  from  the  apparent  difagree- 
ment  of  a  few  paxts.    This  happens  in  all  the  works  and 
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the  ways  of  God  Almighty.  In  the  planetary  fyftem, 
there  are  what  we,  from  the  imperfeftion  of  our  appre- 
henfion,  call  anomalies.  Thefe  are  probably  only  ano- 
malies to  our  finite  apprehenfions.  They  may  be  a  con- 
fident part  of  the  whole  grand  fcheme.  Yet  do  thefe 
affeft  that  whole?  Is  the  uniformity  of  the  planetary 
laws  in  general  affeSed  by  thefe  apparent  deviations  ? 
Purfue  the  inquiry  throughout  all  the  operations  of  divine 
{kill,  and  we  ftiall  find  a  few  deviations  in  every  part ;  in 
the  conftitution  of  the  buman  frame  ;  in  the  conflitution 
of  animals  j  yet  thife  do  not  deftroy  the  uniformity  of 
the  whole.  We  cannot  account  for  fome  of  the  Mofaic 
inftitutions ;  we  cannot  comprehend  fome  of  the  decla- 
rations of  our  blefled  Lord.  In  the  Scriptures  there  are 
fome  things  hard  to  be  underdood  ;  but  fhall  weak  men 
wreft  thefe  to  their  own  deftruftion  ?  Is  the  general  har- 
mony deftroyed  by  thefe  comparatively  little  deviations  ? 
Nature  travaileth  in  pain  for  grace  and  pardon ;  for  recon- 
ciliation. Pardon  and  grace  are  promifed,  and  the  means 
of  reconciliation  are  appointed.  Shall  we  not  accept 
them  ?  Shall  we  refufe  the  bounty  becaufe  the  ground 
and  motives  of  grace  are  not  fully  explained  ?  Shall  we 
refolve  to  perifli  everlaftingly,  becaufe  we  are  difputatious 
and  doubtful  ?  Shall  the  criminal  refufe  pardon,  becaufe 
he  has  not  been  fully  made  to  underftand  all  the  motives, 
all  the  combination  of  fentinients,  which  awakened  the 
compaflion  of  the  Power,  which  gratuitoufly  offers  the 
pardon  ? 


»3 
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Jl  .  190. 1.  19.  We  next  come  to  an  article,  &c.]  "  'The 
"  reformers  made  it  the  chief  fubjedt  of  their  books  and 
"  fermons,  to  perfuade  people  to  believe  in  Chrift,  and 
"  not  ill  the  Church,  and  made  great  ufe  of  thofe  place* 
"  in  which  it  was  faid,  that  Chriftians  are  juftified  by 
"  faith  only  :  though  fome  explained  this  in  fueh  a  man* 
"  ner,  that  it  gave  their  adverfaries  advantages  to  charge 
"  them,  that  they  denied  the  neceffity  of  good  works } 
"  but  they  all  taught,  that  though  they  were  not  neceffary 
"  to  juftification,  yet  they  were  neceflary  to  falvation* 
"  They  differed  dfo  (from  the  Papifts)  in  their  notion  of 
"  good  works :  the  church  of  Rome  taught,  that  the  ho* 
"  nour  done  to  God  in  his  images,  or  to  the  faints  in 
"  their  fhrines  and  relics,  or  to  the  priefts,  were  the  bell 
"  fort  of  good  works :  whereas  the  reformers  preffed  juf», 
"  tice  and  mercy  oioft,  and  difcovered  the  fuperftition  of 
"  the  other.  The  opinion  of  the  merit  of  good  works 
"  was  alfo  fo  highly  raifed,  that  many  thought  they  pur- 
"  chafe#  heaven  by  them.  This  the  reformers  did  alfo 
"  correal,  and  taught  the  people  to  depend  merely  upon 
"  the  death  and  interceffion  of  Chrift.  Others  moved 
"  fubtler  queftions ;  as,  whether  obedience  was  an  eifential 
"  part  of  faith,  or  only  a  confequent  of  it :  this  was  a 
"  nicety  fcarce  becoming  divines,  that  built  only  on  the 
"  fimplicity  of  the  Scriptures,  and  condemned  the  fubtle- 
**  ties  of  the  fchools ;  and  it  was  faid  that  men  of  ill  live* 
"  abufed  this  doctrine,  and  thought,  if  they  could  but  af- 
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"  iure  themfelves  that  Chrift  died  for  them,  they  were 
*'  fafe  enough.     So  now,  when  they  fettled  the  notion  of 
'  faith,  they  divided  it  into  two  forts  :  the  one  was  a 
"  perfuafion  of  the  truth  of  the  Gofpel,  but  the  other 
"  carried  with  it  a  fubmiffion  to  the  will  of  God ;    and 
"  both  hope,  love,  and  obedience,  belonged  to  it ;  which 
"  was  the  faith  profeffed  in  baptifm,  and  fo  much  extolled 
"  by  St.  Paul.     It  was  not  to  be  fo  underftood,  as  if  it 
"  were  a  certainty  of  our  being  predeftinated,  which  may 
"  be  only  a  prefumption ;  fince  all  God's  promifes  are 
"  made  to  us  on  conditions  ;  but  it  was  an  entire  receiving 
"  the   whole  Gofpel   according  to  our  baptifinal  vows. 
"  Cranmer  took  great  pains  to  flate  this  matter  right ; 
"  and  made  a  large  coUeftion  of  many  places,  all  written 
"  with  his  own  hand,  both  out  of  ancient  and  modern 
"  authors,  concerning  faith,  juftification,  and  the  merit  of 
"  good  works ;  and  concluded  with  this  :   That  our  juf- 
"  tification  was  to  be  afcribed  only  to  the  merits  of  Chrift ; 
"  and  that  thofe  who  are  juftified  muft  have  charity  as 
"  well  as  faith,  but  that  neither  of  tbefe  was  the  merito- 
"  rious   caufe  of  juftification."    Burnett's  Abridgement, 
"  A.  D.  1540.    There  is  much  to  the  fame  purpofe  in  his 
Hiftory  of  the  Reformation  in  the  fame  year.     See  the 
Bifliop  of  Lincoln's  Refutation  of  CiaMnifm,  where  this 
fubjedl  is  fully  difcufled. 


LECTURE  VIIL 


L.  196. 1.  5.  Now  there  are  no  terms  more  mifreprefented, 
®c.]  Enthufiafts  make  no  diftinffion  between  different 
kinds  of  faitH  5  neither  are  their  conceptions  on  the  fub- 
jeft  clear  or  defined.     The  faith  on  which  they  fo  much 
infift,  is  a  fpecies  of  infpiration ;  a  mere  illumination  of 
the  mind.    Now  faith,  in  the  true  Scripturie  fignification,  is 
a  faith  of  works.     It  is  like  the  principle  of  aftion  and  re- 
aftion.    Thus  the  inftances  recorded  in  the  Epiftle  to  the 
Hebrews,  chap.  xi.  are  all  of  this  kind.    The  faith  of 
Abraham  was  exhibited  by  his  readinefs  to  perform  an 
aft,  which  has  been  objefted  againft  by  unbelievers.    The 
command  to  facrifice  his  fon  Ifaac,  they  fay,  was  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  goodnefs  of  God.    Admit  this  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  do  we  not  perceive  that  the  confidence  expreffed 
by  Abraham,  the  truft  he  repofed  in  the  promifes  of  the 
Almighty,  was  the  more  meritorious  on  this  very  prin- 
ciple, becaufe  it  appeared  in  a  diftruftful  fliape.    But  ob- 
jeftors  are  to  remember,  that  it  was  a  trial,  and  therefore 
not  objeftionable,  becaufe  the  a£t  was  prevented  by  the 
interpofition  of  an  angel.    Now  what  was  the  nature  of 
this  inftance  of  faith ;  was  it  mere  confidence  ?  No ;  it  was 
obedience.    It  was  a  work.    He  was  to  believe,  and  to 
aft  on  that  belief.    He  was  fatisfied  with  the  evidence  of 
the  command,  and  he  was  ready  to  prove  his  faith  by 
performance.      The    faith  pf   Mofes,    and  others  enu- 
merated in  the  fame  chapter,  were  all  of  this  kind.   What 
was  the  faith  of  the  prophets  whp  are  there  defcribed. 
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who  "  had  trials  of  cruel  mockings  and  fcourgings,  yea, 
"  moreover,  of  bonds  and  inipriibnment ;  who  were 
"  ftoned,  were  fawn  afunder,  were  tempted,  were  (lain 
"  with  the  fword ;  who  wandered  about  in  Iheeplkins  arid 
"  goatfkins ;  being  deftitute,  afflifted,  tormented ;  and  of 
"  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy  ? "  All  thefe  inftances 
are  abfolute  proofs  of  the  neceflity  of  good  works. 
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REV.  THOMAS  HUGHES,  D.D. 

CANON  fiESIDENTIARY  OF  ST.  PAUL'S. 


Dear  Sir, 

In  prefixing  your  name 
to  my  Poem,  it  is  my  wish  to  evince 
the  sincere  gratitude  which  I  feel  for 
your  most  disinterested  and  hberal 
conduct.  To  your  friendship  I  owe 
an  alleviation  of  that  heavy  calamity 
with  which  Providence  has  been  pleas- 
ed to  afflict  me.  To  you,  therefore,  I 
have  peculiar  obligations,  and  I  am 
proud  thus  publicly  to  acknowledge 
my  sense  of  your  unexampled  kind- 
ness. 

The  Poem,    which  I  have  thus 
ventured  to   dedicate  to  you^   has,  I 
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trust,  the  merit  of  inculcating  no  sen- 
timent but  what  is  religious  and  moral. 
To  improve  the  heart  has  ever  been 
my  ambition,  and  I  flatter  myself  that 
the  following  pages  will  not  disappoint 
me  of  that  object.  From  this  tendency 
of  my  Poem  I  acquire  confidence  in 
addressing  it  to  you. — I  am  well  aware 
that  no  other  merits  could  recommend 
it  to  your  notice,  and  for  no  other 
merits  should  I  solicit  your  patronage. 

May  you  live  long  to  enjoy  that 
happiness  you  are  so  anxious  to  im- 
part to  others. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  to  be,  with 
the  highest  respect  and  gratitude. 

Your  much  obliged, 
and 
Obedient  humble  servant, 

John  Bidlake. 

Plymouth,  June  \st.  1813. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  following  Poem  has  served  occasion- 
ally to  lessen  the  affliction  of  a  deprivation  of 
sight  which  the  Author  has  now  to  lament.  The 
scenery  of  the  beautiful  neighbourhood  of  Ply- 
mouth, which  afforded  him  the  highest  delight  in 
the  earlier  period  of  his  life,  and  which  he  still 
enjoys  in  recollection,  has  suggested  the  principal 
part  of  the  description  of  rural  landscape,  which 
occurs  in  the  course  of  the  work.  His  observa- 
tions are  indeed  principally  corifined  to  the  climate, 
and  local  peculiarities  of  Devonshire. 

He  has  only  to  add,  that  he  has  taken  the 
liberty  of  prefixing  to  the  months  the  names  of  a 
few  of  many  Friends,  who  have  by  their  own  worth, 
and  their  active  friendship,  excited  his  warmest 
gratitude  and  highest  respect. 
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.     A  POEM. 
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ARGUMENT. 

Introduction — Reflections  soggested  by  the  commencement 
of  the  Year — ^January — A  land  storm — A  fall  of  snow — Evening 
— Morning — Description  of  a  frosty  morning — A  tale — Plants 
in  flower — Care  of  sheep — The  woodman. 


THE    YEAR. 


JANUARY. 


INSCRIBED  TO  NATHAN  DRAKE,   M.D. 
HADLEIGH,  SUFFOLK. 


1  HE  varying  Year  I  sing,  while  in  its  course 
Thro'  silent  space,  this  fair  created  globe 
Whirls  in  its  orb,  and  sees  th'  opposed  sun 
'Mid  radiant  constellations  blaze;  while  Time, 
With  printless  step,  leads  on  the  rapid  months. 
The  joyous  day,  the  widow'd  night,  the  morn. 
That  from  the  mountain  treads  with  dewy  feet, 
b2 
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The  shadowy  eve,  and  all  the  swift-wing'd  hours 
That  dance,  unceasing,  their  eternal  round. 

What  si  range  events  await  the  nascent  year! 
What  varied  pleasure!  what  distracting  grief! 
What  hopes !   what  new  desires  awake !   The  heir 
Perhaps,  as  dawns  the  year,  shakes  off  his  chains, 
•And  springs  at  once  to  liberty  and  wealth ; 
To  waste  the  hoards  his  frugal  father  saved    , 
By  self-denial,  and  by  toilsome  cares. 
And  now,  perchance,  the  hoary  hand  of  time 
Unbars  the  prison  of  the  captive  wretch. 
Who  long  has  pin'd  in  solitude  and  gloom. 
And  felt  the  iron  pierce  his  inmost  soul. 
Haply  the  sufferer  finds  relief,  whom  pain 
Forbade  to  hope ;  and  he  who  long  indulged 
The  expectation  of  a  fancied  gain. 
And  w?itch'd  the  death  of  parents  or  of  friends. 
Feels  in  the  very  hour  a  sad  reverse. 
When  most  elate ;  for  while  intent  he  marks 
Th'  increasing  cough,  the  tott'ring  step,  the  strength 
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Declin'd,  comes  fever  on,  and  lays  the  wretch 
Upon,  the  tort'rous  bed  of  careless  ills. 

But  who  can  say,  as  comes  the  infant  year, 
How  oft  the  sad,  the  solemn  bell  of  death 
May  pierce  the  wounded  ear,  and  tell  the  tale 
Of  grieving  widows,  and  of  orphans  left 
Expos'd,  unshelter'd,  to  the  storms  of  life  ? 
While  duteous  children  weep  the  heavy  loss 
Of  parents,  piously  sustain'd ;  friends  mourn 
For  friends,  dumb  is  the  tongue  of  social  wit. 
And,  oh!  how  bitter  separatied  love, 
When  buried  in  the  silence  of  the  tomb  ! 
O !  how  unwise  it  is  to  wish  time  spent. 
That  in  advancing,  robs  us  of  some  joy. 
Or  wish  to-morrow  come,  when  that,  perhaps, 
May  snatch  from  us  the  blessings  we  possess. 
Alas!  when  like  a  faithful  steward.  Time 
Produces  his  accounts,  with  every  gain 
He  balances  some  loss;  and  not  a  joy 
But  has  its  partner  woe.     In  winter's  frost 
We  sigh  for  summer's  heat;  that  summer  come, 
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Deprives  us  of  the  friend,  whom  round  the  fire 
At  winter's  evening,  sweetly  we  enjoy'd 
In  social  converse,  or  in  harmless  mirth. 

Now  January  o'er  the  northern  world 
His  fickle  reign  displays.     A  savage  train 
His  steps  pursue,  as  o'er  the  harass'd  fields 
He  stalks ;  benumbing  frost,  chill  sleet  and  hail 
Hurling  the  stony  show'r,  and  sweeping  storm ; 
Disorder,  want,  and  sorrow,  close  the  rear ; 
And  shivering  poverty  and  naked  woe. 
Full  oft  the  whirlwind  from  the  bleak  dark  hill 
Rushes  resistless,  while  the  forest  groans, 
And  the  tall  pine,  reluctant,  stoops  to  earth 
His  nodding  head ;  what  time  his  tortur'd  limbs, 
Harsh  crashing,  prone  in  sudden  ruin  fall. 
As  evening  fast  usurps  the  early  hour. 
The  spirit  of  destruction  rides  the  storm 
With  deafening  clamour,  shrieking  wild  despair : 
While  boiling  torrents,  madly  white  with  rage, 
Down  thro'  the  mountain  work  a  struggling  way. 
Ah !  woe  to  him  in  nights  like  these,  who  lone, 
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And  far  from  shelter,  far  from  cheerful  hearth, 

Doubting  the  path,  winds  more  and  more  astray 

O'er  trackless  wastes,  with  danger-pregnant  steps, 

O'erwhelm'd  with  horror  in  the  dreary  scene. 

Oft  the  sagacious  horse,  loud  snorting,  makes 

A  sudden  stand,  predictive  of  mishap, 

As  shakes  beneath  his  foot  the  false  morass, 

Or  gaping  precipice  arrests ;  mean  time. 

With  instinct  providentially  bestow'd. 

He  checks  th'  unconscious  rider's  fatal  course. 

Perchance,  as  evening  gloom  inve;sts  the  pole. 
The  gathering  snow  falls  fast  and  thick,  the  while 
The  undistinguish'd  path  is  lost,  and  doubt 
And  danger  stay  the  traveller's  anxious  speed. 
With  thund'ring  knock  and  late,  the  lonely  cot 
He  tries,  and  charitable  shelter  asks. 
The  timid  inmates  rous'd  from  careless  sleep 
The  safer  casement  ope ;  nor  till  assur'd. 
Unbar  the  cautious  door,  and  dare  admit 
The  whiten'd  guest;  who,  from  his  garb,  full  drench'd, 
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Shakes  down  the  fleecy  weight,  and  cowering  close. 
Enjoys  the  cheerful  chimney's  crackling  blaze. 

Long,  long,  the  solemn  shadows  wrap  the  world, 
Till  sluggard  morn  in  glittering  silver  clad. 
From  the  blank  east,  glares  with  a  pallid  eye ; 
One  dazzling  hue  invests  the  chilly  fields. 
Dumb  is  the  headlong  fury  of  the  stream. 
In  glassy  columns,  indolently  rang'd. 
The  useless  plough  now  lies  at  rest.     The  farm 
Is  still,  and  labour  strikes  his  nervous  arms 
To  gather  kindling  warmth ;  the  harass'd  ox 
Feels  temporary  ease.    The  pool  denies 
The  wonted  aid,  till,  by  the  sturdy  blows' 
Of  the  stout  swain,  the  shiver'd  surface  yields. 
The  little  birds  by  cold  and  hunger  tam'd. 
Scarce  fly  the  early  passenger's  brisk  tread. 
The  urchin,  shivering  homeward,  slowly  drives 
The  tardy  kine,  and  oft  essays  to  warm 
His  frost-uipt  fingers  with  his  tepid  breath. 
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Yet,  sometimes  'mid  the  rage  of  changeful  storms. 
With  milder  eye  the  sun  looks  forth,  and  gives 
A  grateful  change.     In  Devon's  myrtle  vales 
Such  have  I  known ;  let  memory  then  secure 
The  transient  bliss,  and  paint  the  pleasing  scene, 
Which  many  a  day  successive  cheer'd  the  birth 
Of  a  new  year;  nor  long  that  year  has  fled. 
In  mist  the  morning  rose ;  but  soon  disclos'd 
O'er  all  the  earth  a  spreading  waste  of  white. 
Whose  purity  no  vagrant  footstep  stain'd. 
Save  of  the  early  hind,  whose  faithful  care 
The  safety  of  the  herd  or  flock  required  ; 
Save  of  the  hare,  whom  nightly  hunger  call'd 
To  try  with  treacherous  feet  her  wonted  feed. 
Close  to  the  hedge  the  cattle  crept,  and  mute. 
Expectant  stood ;  while  from  their  nostrils  broad 
Steam'd  visible  and  slow,  the  lingering  breath. 
The  moss-clad  cottage,  and  the  leafless  tree. 
Which  glossy  ivy  clasp'd,  were  hung  with  tufts 
Of  snow ;  while  in  an  undistinguish'd  glare. 
The  hollow  dale,  the  wide-spread  lawn  were  lost. 
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Lost  too  the  mazy  brook,  and  every  pool. 

The  lately  busy  mill  all  silent  stood, 

While  o'er  the  palsied  wheel  the  stream  enchain'd. 

Fantastically  frost-worked,  length'ning  hung. 

When,  lo !  the  sun  peer'd  forth  with  level  ray. 

The  clouds  in  summer  brightness  rose,  the  while 

The  freckled  azure  look'd  serene  behind. 

Mountains  and  mists  now  strangely  mix'd,  appear 'd : 

Rude  shapen  forms  and  visionary  shades  ; 

And  now  th'  ascending  orb  sparkled  around 

In  radiant  gems,  reflected  from  the  face 

Of  every  field,  and  every  crystal  blade 

Of  nodding  grass;  pale  was  the  silver'd  earth; 

But  o'er  the  sea  where  mists  opaque  are  spread. 

The  yellow  beams  burst  out  in  glorious  strength. 

Faithful  as  friendship,  still  triumphant  green 

Cheer'd  the  dead  waste.     The  grove  of  solemn  fir. 

The  ivy  wreaths  of  glossy  hue,  the  bush 

With  berries  blush'd,  while  lingering  on  the  oak 

The  ochre-tinted  foliage  hung,  the  twig 

Dropp'd  frequent  on  the  leaf-strew'd  ground  a  show'r 
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Of  rattling  ice ;  while,  as  the  labourer  turn'd 
With  shining  spade  the  stifFen'd  soil,  close  by 
The  full-ey'd  red-breast  watch'd  the  writhing  worm, 
Eager  to  seize.    The  thundering  gun  oft  broke 
Th'  etherial  calm,  as  wanton  sport  pursued 
His  vacant  joy,  and  deathful  terror  shook 
The  social  flocks  of  harmless  birds,  arous'd 
To  sudden  flight.    The  starling  flock  bedropp'd 
With  hues  distinct,  warn'd  by  the  sentries  perch'd 
Upon  the  neighbouring  hedg^,  cast  o'er  the  field 
Suspicious  eyes.     Th'  excursive  pigeon  race 
Rush'd  high  in  air ;  and  frighted  oft,  was  check'd 
The  shrill-ton'd  thrush,  or  little  wren,  that  strove 
With  early  note  to  greet  the  new-bom  year. 
^  O !  could  the  Muse  but  melt  obdurate  hearts. 
And  save  the  harmless  songsters  of  the  grove. 
Blest  would  she  deem  her  task ;  and  blossom'd  spring, 
From  every  woodland  hill,  or  dingle  deep, 
The  grateful  debt  of  pity  would  repay. 
Here,  not  afiected  sympathy  implores; 
O !  let  the  target's  circled  face  improve 
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The  fatal  art ;  and  teach  the  leaden  deatli ; 
Let  strong  necessity,  not  wanton  waste, 
Alone  the  tenants  of  the  air  assail. 
The  youthful  heart,  not  early  taught  to  shun 
A  cruel  act,  grows  steel'd  by  slow  degrees ; 
And  gracious  Heaven's  most  lovely  attribute. 
Sweet  mercy,  banish'd  from  the  human  breast. 
Leaves  man  the  lowest  brute  that  treads  the  earth. 

4     Now  when  the  day  soon  hastens  down  the  west. 
And  tardy  night  prolongs  her  starry  reign, 
Domestic  pleasures  cheer  the  evening  hearth. 
How  fade  the  ills  of  life  when  peaceful  home 
Renews  each  placid  joy !  the  wintry  storms 
Of  dire  affliction  that  disturb  the  soul, 
Are  hush'd,  and  sorrow  wears  the  smiles  of  peace. 
And,  ah  !  how  blissful  is  the  social  hour. 
When  faithful  memory  gladdens  every  thought, 
By  sweet  renewal  of  a  virtuous  life 
Crown'd  with  deserved  success.     In  yonder  dale. 
Where  that  blue  column  of  slow-climbing  smoke 
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Wreathes  'mid  the  leafless  oaks,  where,  roaring  loud, 
Yon  foaming  river  scorns  the  tyrant  frost 
That  holds  enchained  with  ice  its  fringed  banks, 
J>[  There  dwells  Lorenzo,  blest,  supremely  blest 
With  his  Amanda ;  there  they  reap  the  fruit 
Of  industry  and  prudence ;  there  they  feel 
The  purer  joys  that  virtuous  memory  yields. 
When  in  the  morn  of  life,  they  liv'd  secure 
In  all  the  peaceful  ease  of  competence. 
Till  unexpected  evil  frown'd,  and  clouds 
Of  dire  misfortune  gathering  fast  around. 
In  dark  succession  rose.     At  length  their  grief 
Found  utterance,  and  with  looks  of  bitter  woe, 
Lorenzo  spake ;  "  Thou,  who  alone  canst  cheer 
"  My  hours  of  solitude,  Amanda,  thou 
"  Hast  known  my  deep  distress!  and,  ah!  the  thought 
"  That  thou  art  partner  of  my  pains,  augments 
"  That  anguish ; — but  we  will  not  rashly  blame 
"  The  will  of  Heav'n,  nor  murmur  impious  plaints ; 
"  Rather  let  patient  industry  attempt 
"  To  heal  the  wounds  of  hard  adversity. 
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"  Come,  let  us  shun  the  gay  unthinking  world, 

"  And  seek  the  stillness  of  some  secret  vale, 

"  Unknown  to  idle  pomp  ;  the  blest  retreat 

"  May  aid  our  frugal  eflForts.  to  repair 

"  Our  shatter'd  wealth.     As  yet  the  greater  part 

"  Of  what  our  present  fortune  can  supply, 

"  The  public  claims.     But  industry  may  prove 

"  The  source  of  blessing,  and  retirement  yield 

"  The  means  of  living  with  our  former  ease. 

"  Come,  my  Amanda,  let  us  seek  the  shades." 

He  spake. — Assenting  love  smiled  sweet  reply, 

And  soon  yon  cottage  saw  the  virtuous  pair 

Enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sequestered  life. 

Like  some  tall  beech,  that  bears  the  wither'd  pride 

Of  leafy  honours,  'mid  the  winter's  storm 

That  bares  the  branchy  grove,  Lorenzo  bore 

Misfortune's  rude  assault,  and  in  distress 

Majestic,  stood  unmoved.     The  patient  fair 

Bloom'd  like  the  myrtle  in  some  verdant  nook, 

Shelter'd  from  biting  gales,  or,  as  the  lamb, 

Retiring  from  the  chill  and  arrowy  blast 
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Of  northern  skies,  in  some  delicious  mead, 

Where  the  light  breeze  scarce  murmurs  o'er  the  grass, 

Reclines  its  fleecy  sides,  so  she  exchang'd 

The  boist'rous  for  the  tranquil  paths  of  life. 

To  cheer  Lorenzo  was  her  only  care ; 

Her  sole  delight  to  kindle  in  his  face 

The  looks  of  gladness,  and  with  anxious  love 

To  chase  the  mists  which  envious  sorrow  rais'd. 

Who  shall  describe  the  pure  domestic  joys, 

Who  paint  the  transports  of  united  souls  i 

The  frugal  meal,  the  social  hour  supplied 

Comfort  and  health ;  Religion's  holy  rites 

Gave  sanctity  to  all,  and  morning's  beam. 

And  mellow  evening's  soft  and  tremulous  light, 

Witness'd  their  fervent  prayer.     Hail,  virtuous  pair. 

Your  patient  toil,  your  prudence,  and  your  worth. 

Are  now  rewarded  ;  in  the  rural  scene 

Which  long  you  graced,  the  glory  of  the  plains. 

You  now  may  live  secure,  for  fortune's  smiles 

Again  bestow  both  competence  and  peace. 
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Although  the  rigid  soil  no  more  displays 
Its  universal  bounties ;  yet  untouch'd 
By  frost,  the  ivy  holds  a  copious  treat 
For  many  a  feather'd  vagrant ;  else  condemn'd 
To  meagre  want.     So  bounteous  is  God's  care. 
Amid  severest  woe,  to  all  tliat  live  ! 
How  true  his  laws  !  for  in  this  dreary  month, 
Precursive  children  of  the  flowery  tribe 
Unfold  their  blooms,  and  greet  th'  admiring  eye  ; 
Mezereon  breathing  mild  its  early  sweets ; 
Fearless  of  ills  without,  no  friendly  leaves 
Protect  its  buds.     Hepatica,  with  cheek 
Of  crimson  hue,  much  priz'd  for  being  rare ; 
So  in  a  bad  world  virtue  charms  the  more. 
An  emblem  meek  of  orphan  charity, 
The  pensive  snow-drop  meets  the  chilling  blast. 

Be  careful  now,  ye  swains,  your  tender  flocks 
To  shield  from  biting  storms,  from  flooding  rain. 
And  all  the  ills  of  cold  disastrous  night ! 
To  shelter  warm  the  patient  sufferers  drive. 
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Where  arid  straw  may  form  a  wholesome  bed, 
Else  moisture's  dripping  wings  too  sure  shall  breed 
Disease ;  or  drifting  snow  shall  bury  deep 
The  mother  with  the  vainly  bleating  lamb. 
The  cattle  ask  your  aid.     List  to  the  call 
Of  interest,  that  seconds  pity's  voice. 

Now  while  the  woodman  urgent  plies  his  axe, 
The  copse  resounds  with  the  repeated  lapse 
Of  boughs,  and  loud  the  trembling  rocks  return 
Each  firm  decisive  stroke,  that  crashing,  shakes 
The  silent  glen  with  melancholy  sounds 
Of  falling  honours,  late  the  forest's  pride ; 
Condemn'd  perchance  to  pay  the  lavish  cost 
Of  wanton  waste,  or  flatter  idle  state. 
Meantime,  with  sullen  reign,  alternate  gloom 
Or  cheerless  frost  divide  the  day ;  and  slow 
The  lagging  month  treads  on  its  tedious  course. 
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ARGUMENT. 

Description  of  the  month — Wisdom  of  Providence  exempli- 
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INSCRIBED 


TO  THE  REV.  TREFUSIS  LOVELL,    M.A. 
ARCHDEACON  OF  DERRY. 


U  NLOVELY  parent  of  the  chaageful  hour, 

Chill  February,  on  thy  palsied  steps 

All  winter  rages,  with  his  savage  train ! 

The  leaden  colour'd  day  both  moist  and  bleak ; 

The  shifting  wind  that  round  the  compass  veers ; 

And,  frequent  from  thy  dripping  wings  pour  down ' 

Cold  showers  or  slippery  sleet,  while  all  around 
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Th'  extended  valley  floats,  a  dreary  waste, 

Save  when  a  flattering  hour,  a  transient  noon. 

Looks  out  with  blazing  forehead  from  the  clouds. 

And  bids  the  crocus  ope  its  radiant  eyes. 

Till  all  with  glittering  gold  the  garden  glows, 

Or  clustering  beauty  purples  o'er  the  ground. 

Though  wearied  nature  finds  her  time  of  rest. 

And  vegetation  sleeps,  yet  this  same  sleep 
I 

Recruits  exhausted  powers.     This  wreck  of  storms 

Works  to  the  elemental  world  new  health ; 

As  the  dark  cloud  of  dread  affliction  brings 

Mental  instruction  to  our  mortal  state. 

In  every  change  the_sov'reign  hand  that  rules 

Is  visible  to  all !     Who  dares  arraign 

That  wisdom,  far  beyond  all  human  search  ? 

Enwrapt  in  mystery  too  deep  for  man 

To  fathom  with  his  scanty  rule  of  thought! 

What  seems  mischance  is  real  good  conceal'd ; 

And  what  we  vainly  prize  above  all  worth. 

The  gay,  but  evanescent  shade  of  bliss. 

Nature,  or  rather  God,  fix'd  laws  observe : 
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His  love  divbe  unceasing  shines  thro'  alT^ 
And  o'er  his  creatures,  living  on  his  willy 
His  eye  ne'er  slumbers  nor  his  cares  relax. 

Who  that  beholds  this  glorious  world  can  fear  ? 
Who  feel  the  (hilling  doubt  of  sceptic  pride  ? 
Who  can  admit  the  cold  philosophy. 
That  speaks  the  Deity  as  unconcern'd 
In  the  vast  movements  of  his  wondrous  works  I 
Can  he  create,  and  leave  to  heedless  chance. 
What  he  with  skill  so  exquisite  has  form'd  ? 
Shall  human  artists  pleas'd  survey  some  plan 
Of  busy  wheels  and  complicated  skill, 
Correct  their  errors,  and  their  waste  repair; 
Yet  he  who  built  this  wondrous  fabric  vast, 
And  saw  it  good,  e'er  cease  to  love  his  works  ? 
God  rules  o'er  all  above,  and  all  below ; 
His  vigilance  as  constant  as  benign. 
Watches  and  guides  this  fair  created  world. 

To  me,  no  melancholy  darker  seems 
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Than  his,  who  lives  without  the  cheering  hope 
Of  guardian  Providence  ;  who  disavows 
Th'  immediate  inSuence  of  the  power  divine. 
Ye  deserts  wild,  amid  your  night  of  shade ! 
Ye  boundless  forests,  rude  and  intricate  ! 
What  consolation  beams  upon  the  soul 
Of  him,  who  wandering,  seems  to  hear  the  voice. 
The  still,  the  peaceful  voice  of  heavenly  care. 
Soft  whispering  in  your  solitary  depths. 
Ye  seas !  whose  mountain-waves  with  fury  lash 
The  troubled  sky,  or  ope  your  dread  abyss. 
When  night  upon  the  plumes  of  darkness  rides. 
And  not  a  star  strikes  faint  athwart  the  gloom 
Incumbent  on  the  deep ;  but  blank  despair, 
Terror  and  death,  the  mariner  affright. 
Will  not  the  hope  of  Providence  sustain 
His  soul,  and  all  your  pathless  horrors  gild  ? 
No  gloom  so  deep  but  smiles  celestial  reach ! 
E'en  the  pale  wretch  condemn'd  to  dig  in  mines 
Of  cavern'd  horror,  feels  that  cheering  hope 
Amid  the  central  shades  of  during  toil. 
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Survey  this  globe,  its  various  parts  survey  y 
All  speak  design,  and  all  with  goodness  teem. 
Nothing  is  vain.    Yon  rugged  hills,  whose  tops 
Climb  proudly,  mingling  with  the  ambient  clouds> 
Not  vainly  lift  their  heads  to  dare  the  storm  ; 
Those  massy  fragments  stay  the  ruthless  rage 
Of  tempests,  and  arrest  the  pregnant  drops 
That  gathering  clouds  distil ;  or  catch  the  dews 
That  float  on  twiUght's  thin  transparent  robe. 
There  infant  fountains  fill  their  little  urns. 
Till  by  degrees'  uniting  tributes  swell. 
And  pour  rich  gladness  o'er  the  teeming  lands : 
Or  cloth'd  in  everlasting  snows,  that  melt 
To  the  warm  kisses  of  the  fervent  sun. 
Their  million  torrents  tumbling  hoar,  and  full, 
From  steep  to  steep  in  dizzy  falls,  bring  down 
Floating  fertility  on  every  vale ; 
While  landscapes  smile,  and  vegetation  joys, 
In  all  the  sober  tints  of  gradual  green. 
Or  flaunts  in  gaudy  colour,  all  profuse. 
Alps  thus  on  Alps  in  venerable  piles, 
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Andes  on  Andes  rise,  while  from  their  heights 
Where  bleak  despair  reigns  sullenly  enthron'd, 
'Mid  hopeless  realms  of  unproductive  waste. 
Diffusive  plenty  pours  his  treasures  down ; 
And  thus  the  wintry  genius  aids  the  cause 
Of  general  life,  and  universal  joy. 
Thus  largely,  from  his  never  failing  source. 
Refreshment  with  continual  lapse  descends ; 
Diverging  through  a  maze  of  channels,  down 
O'er  all  the  lowland  scene,  and  spreads  around 
His  copious  blessings  that  unceasing  flow. 
Flow  on,  pellucid  streams  !  whether  ye  dash 
In  hoarse  cascades  of  hoary  foam,  and  roar 
In  echoing  thunder  down  the  head-long  steep, 
Or  gently  murmuring  o'er  your  pebbly  beds. 
Or  stealing  soft,  with  heaven-reflecting  face. 
Still  well  ye  prove,  that  no  blind  chance  directs 
Your  ocean-seeking  steps,  and  weary  course. 

Obedient  to  the  Power  Divine,  that  bids 
Its  proud  waves  swell,  or  passive  sink  in  calm. 
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The  world  of  waters  spreads  around  the  shores, 
Which  yet  with  everlasting  bounds  restrain 
The  billowy  force.    The  oozy  caverns  swarm 
With  finny  life,  where  myriads  play  minute. 
And  far  from  human  search ;  or  where  their  forms 
Unwieldy  monsters  roll.    Yet  all,  all  these 
Their  Maker  feeds,  and  on  his  hand  they  wait. 
The  yielding  fluid  intercourse  affords 
Between  each  distant  world  to  social  man, 
And  equal  balance  to  the  nice-pois'd  globe. 
Then  from  the  mighty  vast  of  waters  rise 
Perpetual  dews,  that  ride  condens'd  in  clouds. 
And  form  the  floating  fountains  of  the  sky.; 
His  tributes  large  his  thirsty  atmosphere 
Insatiate  drinks,  then  pours  the  borrow'd  wealth 
O'er  all  the  earth  in  seasons  due  ;  and  fresh 
Unto  their  source  the  wonted  waves  return : 
Thus,  in  the  lesser  world,  the  human  frame. 
But  not  in  wonder  less,  th'  elastic  heart 
Pours  constant  out  a  crimson  tide,  that  gives 
To  each  far  distant  limb  the  glow  of  health. 
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Were  this  fair  earth  one  vast  unbroken  field. 
The  tyrant  tempest  soon  would  sweep  with  breath 
Resistless,  all  the  labours  of  the  swain ; 
Cheerless  would  nature  seem,  th'  umbrageous  wood, 
The  smiling  harvest  ne'er  could  then  exist. 
But  all  be  one  dull  universal  blank.  ' 

Now  varying  beauty  with  her  wavy  line, 
Gives  the  fine  interchange  of  rising  hill. 
Of  spreading  valley,  or  of  mossy  dell. 
Where  the  glad  eye  with  gaze  unsated  roves. 

Unequal  surface  glads  with  brilUant  light 
And  fervent  heat,  or  cools  with  pleasing  shade : 
The  broad-spread  lawn,  in  the  full  eye  of  light 
Rejoicing  swells,  and  in  the  vale  retir'd, 
Propitious  shelter  lends  its  friendly  veil ; 
Hence  vegetation  all  her  various  tribes 
With  climes  congenial  glads.     The  giant  pine 
Flings  o'er  the  cloud-capt  rock  his  hardy  limbs. 
And  the  meek  lily  droops  in  humble  glens  ; 
The  gaudy  sun-flower  turns  to  flaming  light ; 
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And  her  blue  eyes,  in  shade,  the  hare-bell  hangs. 

\        Say,  does  the  surface  of  the  solid  globe, 
Rude  and  deform'd,  and  rough  to  thee  appear  i 
Below,  the  several  strata  seem  dispos'd 
By  more  than  chance ;  and  far  within  the  womb 
Of  darksome  earth  conceal'd,  the  useful  ores 
Lie  carefully  entomb'd,  that  would  obstruct 
The  vegetable  life  if  spread  above; 
Man  draws  them  forth,  and  some  he  shapes  to  tools 
To  aid  his  wants,  some  to  embelhsh  life. 
1  And,  ah  !  how  blest!  did  not  his  fatal  pride. 
His  wicked  avarice,  his  lust  of  reign. 
His  cherish'd  passions,  and  his  false  desires. 
More  cruel  far  than  the  relentless  steel. 
Pollute  with  blood  these  treasures  of  the  earth, 
Engendering  ills  which  nature  never  owns. 

_j,,L     Yes,  all  thy  works.  Almighty  Power !  are  good ; 
In  Heaven  abides  seraphic  joy ;  on  earth 
Millions  of  blessings ;  the  unstable  air, 
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The  sunless  caverns  of  th'  unfathomed  deep, 

All,  all  are  full  of  good.     Eternal  Fount ! 

From  whom  this  ceaseless  tide  of  goodness  flows. 

The  full  perfection  of  this  world  reflects 

The  image  of  thy  great  unerring  mind. 

Who  in  the  beams  of  light  bid'st  beauty  glow, 

And  shap'st  material  forms,  and  giv'st  them  life. 

And  what  were  all  these  wondrous  works,  o'er-spread 
With  darkness  ?  useless  and  devoid  of  joy. 
Did  not  the  everlasting  fount  of  day 
Illumine  them,  and  shine  its  Maker's  praise, 
Without  its  light  all  nature  were  a  blank ; 
Nor  Heaven  could  bless,  nor  man  could  own  its  power. 

Hail !  glorious  sun !  thou  universal  eye 
Of  all  created  things ;  whose  genial  smile. 
Like  thy  Creator's  mercy,  glows  with  life. 
At  thy  approach  all  nature  teems  with  birth : 
All  own  thy  power.    If  but  a  passing  cloud 
Obscure  thy  lustrous  face,  how  droops  the  earth ! 
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How  still  the  warblings  of  the  silenc'd  grove ! 
Sudden,  how  chill'd  the  gay  the  laughing  scene ! 
But  see  again  the  passing  cloud  unfolds, 
With  wonted  lustre  dance  the  silver  streams. 
The  fields  revive,  and  all  the  vocal  air. 
With  hymns  of  louder  rapture  glads  the  day. 
And  ah !  how  sweet  the  orient  blush  of  dawn, 
Soft  trembling  o'er  the  concave  arch  of  heaven  ! 
The  grey  lake's  misty  breadth,  the  out-spread  earth, 
The  reddening  mountain,  and  the  upland  broad. 
What  dewy  brilliance,  in  a  thousand  hues, 
Illumes  the  earth !  What  freshness  fills  the  air ! 
Man  from  the  emblematic  death  of  sleep 
Restored,  his  daily  resurrection  owns, 
And  drinks  the  fragrance  of  the  lovely  prime. 
While  nature  pours  her  matin  hymn  around. 
Thee  Spring  awaits,  the  nurse  of  rosy  hope. 
And  sheds  her  perfumes  in  the  melting  gale ; 
Thee,  ardent  Summer,  ripe  in  manly  strength ; 
Plethoric  Autumn,  scattering  plenty  round : 
All  on  thy  course  attend,  while  thy  swift  beam 
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Feeds  orbs  remote ;  and  gilds  the  chilly  path 

Of  Saturn,  whirling  in  his  distant  track. 

Soul  of  this  world  !  how  blest  thy  glorious  ray ! 

But  ah !  how  far  more  glorious  is  that  beam 

Of  heavenly  wisdom  that  irradiates 

Our  mental  darkness,  and  our  errors  clears ; 

Pouring  illumination  from  the  fount 

Of  Truth  Eternal,  ever  incorrupt. 

Nor  rolls  the  planetary  world  alone, 
Full  of  th'  unbounded  greatness  of  a  God. 
In  all  the  eye  surveys,  in  all  we  hear. 
Feel,  or  conceive,  how  wide !  how  vast  his  power ! 
Weak  man,  how  poor,  how  little  all  thy  views, 
Compar'd  to  his  unlimited  designs ! 
Mark  this  fair  world  of  wonder !  See  around 
Sublimity  her  wild  creation  raise ; 
Whether  she  largely  stretch  her  level  breadth 
O'er  seas  of  halcyon  blue,  where  calmly  grand 
The  vast  Pacific  heaves  its  ample  wave, 
From  Mood's  coast  to  China's  peopled  shore. 
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Or  dash  the  billowy  mountains  of  the  dieep 
To  heaven's  high  concave,  while  the  dread  abyss 
Unfolds  the  yawning  realms  of  night  beneath. 
Go  seek  her  on  the  Andes'  giddy  height, 
The  ponderous  ruins  of  a  world  convuls'd. — 
Climb  the  steep  precipice !  Yet  mountains  lift 
Their  emulous  heads  into  the  panting  waste, 
Where  the  rare  aether  plays  on  lighter  wing. — 
Yet,  yet  ascend,  till  mighty  kingdoms  look 
A  speck  below,  and  oceans  seem  a  drop ; 
There  sits  the  majesty  of  nature  throned, 
There  rides  sublimity  the  climbing  cloud ; 
Convulsive  fear,  and  terror,  lightning-eyed, 
And  dumb  astonishment  are  there !  And  hark ! 
She  thunders  down  dread  Niagara's  steep. 
An  ocean  cataract  of  whitening  foam. 
And  earthquakes  many  a  mile.     Go  search  her  still 
'Mid  the  deep  forest,  and  the  footless  wild. 
The  trembling  loose  morass,  and  gaping  gulf! 
Search  her  where  by  mischance  whole  regions  flame, 
Where  conflagration  with  terriiic  rage, 

D 
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Runs  circling  o'er  some  leagues  of  gloomy  pine, 

In  drear  Canadian  forests  unexplored ; 

Or  northern  Labrador,  or  where  the  Swede^ 

Or  magic-loving  Fin,  six  months  behold 

The  brilliant  moon,  and  six  the  unsetting  sun ; 

There  with  the  quenchless  blaze  she  frights  a  world ! 

Go  where  Vesuvius  from  his  burning  sides 

Pours  down  a  fiery  deluge,  'mid  the  gloom 

Of  awe-struck  darkness.     Red  the  torrent  runs 

With  all  resistless  force.     Ah !  then  in  vain 

Imploring  countries  ask  from  favorite  saints 

Their  ineffectual  aid.     The  liquid  flame 

With  maddening  fury  bums,  while  thro'  the  night 

Far  distant  mountains'  blush  reflected  fires. 

Ye  deathful  shades,  df  more  than  midnight  gloom  I 

Ye  polar  mountains  of  eternal  ice ! 

That  proudly  lift  your  sun-resisting  heads, 

Where  growing  winters  heap  eternal  snows ! 

Ye  seas !  that  lash  the  far  resounding  shores ! 

Ye  lakes !  spread  out  your  sheets  of  silver  breadth  f 

Burst,  ye  dark  entrails  of  the  central  earth ! 
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Display  your  dazzling  glories,  rich  in  all 

The  pomp  of  glittering  ores  and  golden  wealth. 

And  tell  the  dread  omnipotence  of  God ! 

By  narrow  bounds  the  works  of  man  are  fix'd, 
Nor  can  his  powers  surpass  a  small  extent; 
How  copious  are  the  gifts  of  God  1    How  kind 
The  large  provision  made ;  exhaustless  stores. 
To  keep  creation's  sum  of  things  exact; 
Waste  to  restore,  and  accident  repair 
Throughout  his  works.     For  all  just  nature  give* 
With  liberal  hand,  nor  parsimony  knows : 
Hence  plenty  riots  o'er  the  sated  earth. 
Profusely  kind.     The  useful  herb  with  ease 
Finds  various  modes  of  growth,  or  sheds  abroad 
Abundant  seeds,  the  animal  at  once 
To  feed,  and  to  supply  a  future  race : 
The  crystal  fluid  hence,  incessant  streams 
Refreshful  coolness  from  the  living  rock : 
Each  tangled  hedge  with  ruddy  berries  glows ; 
And  crimson  plenty,  'mid.the  wintry  waste, 
D  2 
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Delights  the  feather'd  children  of  distress. 
/;  Whate'er  is  useful  most  abounds,  or  springs 
Spontaneous  from  the  fruitful  womb  of  earth. 
Thus  universal  grass  in  every  clime 
An  emerald  mantle  wears,  the  hungry  soil 
To  clothe  with  friendly  warmth ;  with  soft  repose 
To  cheer  the  aching  eye,  lest  a  full  blaze 
Of  dangerous  lustre,  too  oppressive,  harm 
The  nicely-feeling  nerves  of  tender  sight. 
If  pride  demand  the  costly  ore  to  deck 
Its  shrine,  remote  and  deep  it  hes  within 
The  womb  of  earth  ;  but  useul  iron  lurks 
In  sluggish  masses  frequent  o'er  the  globe. 

Terrific  animals  are  few,  remote 
Their  habits  from  the  public  haunts  of  man. 
In  Afric  deserts  springs  the  tiger  wild. 
And  the  gaunt  wolf  his  horrid  troops  ne'er  leads 
To  human  habitations ;  save  compelfd 
By  hunger's  all-resistless  law.     Meantime 
The  faithful  dog,  of  virtue  rare,  and  form'd 
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Of  social  temper,  seeks  an  intercourse 
With  man ;  and  mutual  aid  sagacious  lends : 
Sublime  upon  his  tower  the  eagle  broods, 
And  in  his  eyry  mocks  at  vain  pursuit : 
Midway  in  air  the  browsing  goat  depends. 
While  in  his  wavy  beard  whistles  the  gale : 
Nor  grosser  bodies  only  seem  design'd 
By  heavenly  care.     Each  subtler  fluid  owns 
The  same.    Thus  heat  to  matter,  motion  gives 
And  quickens  life — subduing  rigid  frost : 
Hail,  potent  fire !  at  once  the  friend,  the  foe 
Of  man,  subject  alone  to  him  who  blest 
With  reason,  can  control  thy  ardent  power ! 
But  feared  by  all  irrationals.     To  whom 
Most  fatal  wouldst  thou  prove,  who  ne'er  by  art 
Could  mitigate  or  tame  thy  lawless  force  ;— 
In  every  substance  dost  thou  lurk  unseen. 
And  innocently  rest ;  but  if  a  spark 
Arouse  thy  latent  power ;  a  tyrant  then, 
Insatiate  hunger  makes  all  things  thy  food ; 
And  wide  consuming  rage ;  then  cities  mourn 
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The  dreadful  conflagration.     Children  weep 
The  parent  lost,  the  shrieking  mother  asks 
Her  perish'd  innocents.     Yet  canst  thou  glad 
The  shivering  poor  man's  storm-besieged  cot, 
Best  solace  of  dark  winter's  evening  hour ! 

Above,  around,  the  ambient  aether  floats ; 
How  beautifully  blue,  and  wide  reflects 
The  solar  hues,  and  all  transmitting  fair; 
Pure  mantle  of  the  earth,  without  thy  aid 
No  cheerful  ray  of  living  light  could  reach 
This  earth.     In  vain  the  labouring  eye  would  strain 
To  view  the  golden  sun,  no  morning  beam 
Would  glad  with  gracious  smile  the  opening  flowers, 
Or  tread  with  rosy  step  the  dewy  east ; 
No  art-surpassing  glories  paint  the  west 
When  silent  evening  stills  the  weary  world : 
Down  to  the  darksome  caves  of  ocean's  depth 
The  elastic  fluid  flies  on  rapid  wing. 
And  all  sustains  that  creep  its  hidden  paths,. 
Or  joyful  play  within  its  azure  wave, 
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How  on  thy  broad  and  buoyant  bosom  borne, 
Innumerable  wings  their  sweeping  course 
Pursue.     On  pinion  strong  to  meet  the  sun, 
The  vigorous  eagle  dares,  while  gaudy  plumes 
The  lesser  beings  bear,  with  lulling  hum. 
To  honied  flowers  or  gaily  glittering  loves. 

Nor  grateful  less  are  ye,  01  crystal  streams. 
Kind  nourishers  of  all  the  verdant  tribes. 
That  spread  their  ample  shades,  or  lowly  creep ; 
Or  glad  with  lovely  eyes  the  fragrant  ground; 
Whether  ye  stretch  your  shining  breadth,  or  pour 
In  silver  rills,  or  in  cool  grottos  drop. 
Or  fill  capacious  ocean's  vast  expanse. 
Or  mount  on  vapour's  viewless  wing  sublime 
The  aether's  high-arch'd  vault ;  or  gentle  fall 
In  fertile  dews  o'er  earth's  delighted  lap. 

But  though  the  dubious  skies  feel  frequent  change, 
Yet  not  unjoyous  every  day.     Mild  beams 
A  casual  hour,  and  yields  some  short  relief, 
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And,  oft  the  humid  night  her  dews  distils; 
Yet  smiling  the  late-rising  sun  o'erlooks 
The  hovering  clouds,  and  gives  a  glorious  mom. 
Full  radiance  streaming  shoots  in  myriad  lines 
Of  joyous  lustre  o'er  the  freshen'd  fields. 
See,  how  the  almond  gives  an  early  blush ; 
And  every  tree  is  hung  with  twinkling  gems. 
That  picture  all  Arabia's  fabled  scenes. 

Soon  as  the  potent  frost  relents,  the  soil 
Relax'd  admits  the  labours  of  the  mole ; 
The  darkling  miner  upward  turns  his  heaps 
In  circles  round  the  field  ;  that  to  the  swain 
Annoyance  brings,  who  drives  his  delving  plough 
Direct.     For  busy  labour  now  prepares 
For  seed-time ;  and  the  toiling  oxen  roll 
Their  vacant  eyes  athwart  the  stubborn  ground. 
And  bow  with  awkward  gestures  as  they  turn, 
Oppress'd  beneath  the  galling  yoke.     Meanwhile 
The  hills  are  vocal  by  the  ploughman's  voice. 
Resounding,  as  be  cheers  their  struggling  steps ; 
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The  naked  grove  repeats  the  early  lays 
Of  songsters  floating  in  the  melting  air ; 
The  willow  hoar  and  hazel  hedge  are  drest 
In  flowers  that  ask  no  summer's  ripening  ray : 
With  bleating  flocks  the  valleys  ring  confused ; 
While  tender  lambs,  tottering  with  novel  life, 
In  shrill  distress  implore  maternal  aid  ; 
The  while  they  frequent  tug  the  balmy  teat. 
Thus  mild  and  soothing  walks  the  gentle  day. 
And  night,  attentive  to  the  woodlark's  note. 
Forgets  her  slumbers  in  the  sweets  of  song. 

Now  to  the  wonted  church  or  ablbey  lone, 
In  hoary  ruin  nodding  q'er  the  wood. 
The  cloister-loving  daw,  returning  breaks 
With  clamour  harsh,  the  still  religious  scene: 
The  household  dove,  again  her  task  resumes ; 
Fruitful  and  patient  o'er  her  snowy  eggs 
Silent  she  sits,  or  steals  abroad  to  peck 
The  hasty  meal,  then  quick  returns  to  brood 
In  careful  duty,  till  her  partner  comes 
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Exact,  with  her  to  share  the  mutual  task : 
Ye  heedless  females !  whom  the  gadding  joys 
Of  midnight  revels,  soul-distracting,  call 
From  the  endearments  of  domestic  care, 
Your  honourable  pride,  observe  with  shame, 
How  nature  thus  instructing  chides  neglect. 
With  sweeping  tail,  and  glossy-swelling  breast, 
The  powter  struts  in  amorous  fervour  proud ; 
With  scarlet  eye,  and  tremblingly  alive 
The  fantail  quivering  shakes  his  silver  plumes ; 
In  dizzy  height  the  tumbler  sportive  rolls ; 
The  pathless  air  direct  the  carrier  cleaves 
With  rapid  flight,  and  scorns  the  world  behind, 
While  from  his  prison  freed,  unerring  he. 
O'er  hill,  o'er  dale,  pursues  his  certain  track; 
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Another  tyrant  of  the  harass'd  Year 
Resistless  shakes  the  heavens.    Lo !  March  appears ! 
Scarce  from  the  lowering  skies  a  timid  hour 
£oft-smiling,  dares  unveil  her  rosy  cheek : 
Harsh  blows  the  angry  tempest ;  whistling  loud. 
With  scowling  frown,  and  heavy  eye,  and  chill. 
The  leaden  East  sheds  darkness  o'er  the  globe ; 
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The  howling  mountain,  and  the  groaning  grove 

Re-echo.     Dread  dismay  and  sullen  waste 

Scatter  wide  ruin  round.     Yet  now  and  then 

Heat  o'er  the  noon  prevails  with  grateful  sway. 

On  the  slope  sides  of  hillocks,  softly  fann'd 

By  southern  gales,  before  whose  genial  breath 

The  morning  whiteness  of  fantastic  frost 

Fast  vanishes.     The  cottage  garden  feels 

A  cheering  warmth.     Clad  in  a  robe  of  light, 

The  furze  with  early  incense  hails  th'  approach 

Of  softer  gales.     And  how  delicious  breathes 

The  violet !     Anticipation  fills 

The  breast  with  summer  promise.     See  how  bright 

With  yellow  cups  the  daffodillies  crowd 

The  leafless  thicket  or  the  orchard  hedge. 

Waked  by  the  early  impulse  of  the  sun, 
A  venturous  butterfly,  his  mealy  wings 
Trusts  to  the  doubtful  air ;  the  vagrant  bee 
Attempts  th'  inviting  gale.     From  torpid  sleep 
Arous'd,  the  martin  leaves  awhile  his  cave. 
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Delved  in  the  sandy  bank,  that  girds  the  pool, 
And  sweeps  on  frolic  wing  like  thoughtless  youth. 
Too  prone  to  wanton  in  the  flattering  hour 
Of  brief  prosperity.    The  cawing  rooks 
Duly  each  evening  seek  th'  accustom'd  grove, 
Its  boughs  they  darken,  and  their  city  fill 
With  clamorous  bustle  and  tumultuous  toil : 
So  in  the  populous  town,  where  in  some  cause 
Of  real,  or  perhaps  pretended  right, 
Conflicting  parties  strive,  commixing  all. 
Mad  tumult  and  inflaming  discord  reign  : 
Each  spring  with  wonted  confidence,  they  seek 
The  city,  nor  suspect  the  crowded  haunts 
Of  gaudy  fashion,  or  the  church-yard  walk. 
Incessant  cawing  fills  the  troubled  air. 
While  restless  they  their  noisy  rites  attend ; 
Their  ancient  nests,  storm-beaten,  to  repair, 
Employs  their  first  attempt ;  or  to  invade 
A  neighbour's  right,  as  if  they  copied  man ; 
Frequent  is  heard  the  crash  of  snapping  twigs. 
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And  sable  clouds  with  battle  shake  the  skies. 
Then  to  the  field  they  flock,  and  watch  the  plough ; 
And  as  the  shining  share  up  turns  the  soil. 
They  follow  close,  by  pressing  hunger  bold. 
And  seize  the  grub  from  his  dark  cradle  forc'd 
To  hateful  day,  and  on  the  loathsome  feast 
The  ravenous  gluttons  feed.     How  ill  we  judge 
Of  good !     If  on  the  ripened  harvest  these 
Rapacious  feast,  their  useful  toil  repays 
The  tithe  they  freely  claim.    Theirs  is  the  task 
To  thin  the  chaflfer  breed,  the  spoiler  tribes 
Of  the  next  May,  that  round  the  oak-clad  hedge 
Fill  the  pale  twilight  with  their  drowsy  hum. 
And  sudden  strike  the  passenger,  annoy'd ; 
Else  would  the  noxious  larvae  harm  the  grain 
With  secret  devastation.     Let  not  haste 
Condemn  the  tenants  of  the  air,  who  while 
They  seem  to  injure,  save  the  teeming  grain ; 
As  on  the  swelling  germ  some  eager  prey. 
The  myriad  birth  of  insects  they  prevent. 
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Thus  the  poor  bullfinch^  crown'd  with  glossy  black, 
And  breast  of  crimson  hue  ;  the  tit-mouse  tribe, 
Sprightly  and  gay,  meet  undeserved  death. 

Peering  above  the  marshy  pool,  the  toad. 
And  many  a  spotted  frog,  in  cold  embrace. 
Disgustful  croak.     How  prejudice  misleads ! 
For  harmless  these  wage  not  offensive  war. 
Save  with  the  insect  tribes.     Patient  within 
Their  darksome  dens  they  lurk,  illum'd  alone 
By  brilliant  eyes,  or  'neath  the  dewy  shade, 
The  rapid  tongue  dart  on  the  flitting  race. 

The  early  blackbird  tries  his  mellow  song ; 
Sweet  sounds  his  yellow  flute  the  copse  amid. 
That  clothes  the  steepy  dell ;  with  secret  steps. 
Where  lightly  trips  the  ever-restless  rill. 
There  he  oft  sips  transparence,  there  he  laves 
His  sable  wing,  to  higher  glbssness  drest. 

Scarce  a  few  days  has  boisterbus  March  appear'd, 
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When  loud  the  gaily  plumag'd  pheasant  crows. 
Far  heard  within  the  leafless  wood  ;  or  now 
Embolden'd  seeks  the  precincts  of  the  farm, 
While  love  adulterous  fires  his  flaming  eye, 
And  shakes  his  plumes,  irradiate  in  the  sun ; 
Changeful  in  every  dye  of  golden  gleam. 
Of  brilliant  scarlet,  and  of  emerald  green : 
Forgetful  of  his  kind  and  woodland  mate. 
He  seeks  promiscuous  intercourse,  and  dares 
The  war  of  vengeful  spurs.     The  clarion  shrill 
Provokes  the  fight,  while  clamorous  triumph  sounds 
In  fierce  discordance  thro'  the  shrieking  air. 

Now  in  the  feathery  people  instinct  works ; 
Mysterious  power  !  that  ne'er  like  reason  errs ; 
By  slow  advances  human  wisdom  grows. 
While  ages  heap  experience  on  the  past. 
Instinct  its  utmost  stretch  at  once  acquires, 
The  immediate  gift  of  Heaven's  benignant  care. 
Burst  from  the  imprisoning  shell,  why  instant  else. 
Should  downy  ducklings  seek  the  neighbouring  pond, 
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And  venturously  trust  its  untried  wave, 
While  the  stepmother  hen,  ruffled  with  fear. 
Clucks  timorous  admonition  on  the  brink  ? 
Why  should  the  bird,  who  first  a  mother's  cares 
Feels  fondly  fluttering  o'er  her  little  heart ; 
A  perfect,  yet  a  self-taught  architect, 
Build  her  prime  nest  with  uninstructed  skill. 
And  spread  the  downy  lining  smooth  and  fair. 
Like  the  soft  cradle  which  its  parent  form'd. 
Cautious  of  future  wants  ?     The  place  most  fit 
For  each,  the  several  species  wisely  chuse ; 
With  equal  prescience  too,  e'en  the  mean  tribes 
Of  insects  work ;  who  in  creation's  scale 
Seem  worthless,  to  our  blind  misjudging  eye. 
The  feathered  gnats,  that  swarming  sport  in  air. 
Though  shuddering  at  the  stream,  within  the  depth 
Their  eggs  deposit,  whence  themselves  have  sprung.  , 
The  proud  libellula  on  glittering  wing, 
Her's  to  the  water  too  intrusts,  designed 
To  pass  two  lingering  years  of  reptile  life, 
Ere  they  emerge  to  the  bright  fields  of  day. 
E  2 
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Nor  without  providence  of  ills  to  come, 
Builds  wisely  the  dwarf  hermit  wren  a  nest 
Capacious  for  her  small,  but  numerous  brood. 
And  skreens  from  fatal  cold  her  many  eggs ; 
She  forms  it  round,  and  leaves  a  tiny  door. 
And  tends  unerriu^  in  her  darksome  cave 
The  family  importunate*    Thus  birds 
Who  dr^ad  the  mischief-lovii^  monkey  tribe. 
Suspend  their  dwelling  on  some  nodding  branch 
That  overhangs  a  flood ;  secuted  above. 
And  from  beneath  a  secret  opening  form. 
Though  the  same  species  in  a  safei^land. 
Fearless  of  harm,  construct  an  open  nest. 

A  thousand  bills  are  busy  now;  the  skies 
Are  winnow'd  by  a  thousand  fluttering  wings. 
While  all  the  feathered  race  their  annual  rites 
Ardent  begin,  and  chuse  where  best  to  build 
With  more  than  human  skill ;  some  cautious  seek 
Sequester'd  spots,  while  some  more  confident 
Scarce  ask  a  covert.    Wiser  these,  elude 
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The  foes  that  prey  upon  their  several  kinds ; 
Those  to  the  hedge  repair  with  velvet  down 
Of  budding  sallows,  beautifully  white. 
The  cavern-loving  wren  sequestered  seeks 
The  verdant  shelter  of  the  hollow  stump, 
And  with  congenial  moss,  harmless  deceit. 
Constructs  a  safe  abode.     On  topmost  boughs 
The  glossy  raven,  and  the  hoarse-voic'd  crow, 
Rocked  by  the  storm,  erect  their  airy  nests. 
The  ousel,  lone  frequenter  of  the  grove 
Of  fragrant  pines,  in  solemn  depth  of  shade 
Finds  rest ;  or  'mid  the  holly's  shining  leaves, 
A  simple  bush  the  piping  thrush  contents. 
Though  in  the  woodland  concert  he  aloft 
Trills  from  his  spotted  throat  a  powerful  strain, 
And  scorns  the  humbler  quire.    The  lark  too  asks 
A  lowly  dweUing,  hid  beneath  k  turf, 
Or  hollow,  trodden  by  the  sinking  hoof; 
Songster  of  heaven !  who  to  the  sun  such  lays 
Pours  forth,  as  earth  ne'er  owns.     Within  the  hedge 
The  sparrow  lays  her  sky-stain'd  eggs.    The  barn. 
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With  eaves  o'er-pendant  holds  the  chattering  tribe  :- 

Secret  the  linnet  seeks  the  tangled  copse : 

Where  some  tall  beetling  rock,  midway  in  air 

Lifts  his  bold  brow,  the  sailing  kite ;  the  hawk, 

In  spotted  terrors  drest,  and  pallid  face. 

And  eye  death-glaring,  rear  their  savage  brood : 

Bleak  on  the  pinnacle  of  mountains  rough, 

And  cloud-embrac'd,  the  towering  eagle  plans 

Dismay ;  or  'mid  Northumbria's  shining  lakes. 

Or  Snowdoii's  crags,  or  Orkney's  distant  isles ; 

Thus  rais'd  to  fatal  eminence  and  dread. 

Some  tyrant  dooms  the  nations  for  his  prey, 

And  pleas'd  with  ruin,  desolates  the  earth : 

Tlie  white  owl  seeks  some  antique  ruin'd  wall. 

Fearless  of  rapine ;  or  in  hollow  trees 

Which  age  has  caverned,  safely  courts  repose : 

The  thievish  pie  in  two-fold  colours  clad. 

Roofs  o'er  her  curious  nest  with  firm-wreath'd  twigs. 

And  sidelong  forms  her  cautious  door ;  she  dreads 

The  talon'd  kite,  or  pouncing  hawk  ;  savage 

Herself;  with  craft  suspicion  ever  dwells. 
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And  lo  !  high-beetling  o'er  the  sounding  surge, 
How  tall  yon  promontory's  rugged  heights, 
While  ocean  heaves  his  mighty  wave  below ; 
Within  each  bay  capacious,  and  around 
Each  dark  indented  cliff,  the  sea  fowl  mark. 
How  numberless  they  beat  the  turbid  air ; 
Now  high  they  whirling  stretch ;  now  on  the  wave 
They  float,  and  in  the  rocking  tumult  joy  : 
These  on  the  creviced  side,  or  dizzy  ledge. 
Form  a  rude  nest,  safe  e'en  in  danger's  lap. 
From  the  wild  Arctic  wave  of  Lapland,  white 
With  everlasting  snows,  the  countless  shoals 
Of  finny  nations  move.     And  on  their  course 
The  varied  winged  multitudes  attend  ; 
See  how  they  ride  the  wave,  how  proudly  scorn 
Its  gaping  wrath ;  within  its  fatal  womb 
They  dauntless  dive,  voracious,  cruel,  dread. 
With  pale  insatiate  famine  in  their  rear : 
The  glutton  heron,  and  the  famish'd  shag ; 
The  gull  rapacious ;  and  the  wild  geese,  train'd 
In  order'd  ranks  to  range  their  distant  flight. 
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Wedge  like,  best  form  to  cleave  th'  opposing  air ; 
While  ever  as  the  leader  tires,  his  place 
The  hindmost  takes,  and  toils  alike  in  turn ; 
Some  with  webb'd  feet,  themselves  a  vessel,  row; 
Some  tread  secure  the  sand,  or  yielding  shore, 
On  slender  legs ;  some  haunt  4he  shallow  ford. 
Or  watch  the  surf  that  beats  the  chafed  beach. 
And  on  its  casual  bounty  eager  feast. 
Nor  less  the  silver  lakes  abound  with  tribes. 
That  in  the  rustling  sedge,  or  matted  weeds. 
Their  floating  nests  aflSx,     The  wild-duok  shy ; 
The  widgeon,  or  the  self-admiring  swan. 
Of  stately  sail.     The  bittern,  thro'  the  night 
That  dismal  bodms ;  but  solitary  wastes 
His  melancholy  day  'mid  rushy  fens 
Inert.     These  busy  all,  prepare  the  task 
Of  wakeful  incubatidn,  taught  by  love. 

Now  into  Aries  rolls  the  sun,  and  bids 
The  northern  world  confess  his  growing  strength. 
And  light  and  darkness  holds  in  equal  reign 
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O'er  all  the  globe.     Meantime  the  orb  of  day 
Full-blazing  on  the  Equator's  fancied  line, 
Gives  to  the  air  a  rarer  breath.     Then  fierce 
Th'  impetuous  tempests  do!wnward  rush,  and  fill 
The  yielding  space  with  savage,  rude  misrule. 
Wasting  the  tender  year;  while  gentle  Spring, 
Like  infancy,  comes  weeping  into  birth. 
Slow  teeming  Nature,  struggling,  meets  the  day. 
Though  ample  promise  smiles  in  every  bud ; 
And  silken  softness  all  the  tender  leaves 
Unfolds,  while  the  rude  breeze,  with  lips  of  ice, 
Imprints  a  fatal  kiss,  and  cruel  chills 
The  mild  and  purple  flush  of  early  hope. 
Fresh  verdure  delicately  clothes  the  shrub; 
First  of  the  garden  train,  the  gooseberry  bursts. 
And  puts  its  fearless  blosSom  forth.     More  slow 
The  currant  swells.     The  lilac's  emerald  gems 
Seem  eager  to  e&pwd ;  one  poplar,  rich 
In  balms,  the  kirbiuger  of  all  the  grove. 

The  silver  smelt  the  wintry  sea  forsakes, 
A  rough  abode ;  while  e\evy  fresher  streana 
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Gladdens  his  glittering  scales  ,•  sportive  in  shoals, 
And  in  the  shallows,  play  the  spawning  trout. 

Now  he,  who  to  the  teeming  earth  intrusts 
The  golden  grain,  of  Heaven  intreats  the  gale, 
Whose  arid  breath  all  dangerous  moisture  dries. 
Nor  seldom  fails  his  prayer ;  for  now  the  east 
Sweeps  high  the  dust,  that  with  o'erwhelming  power 
Annoys  the  traveller,  while  the  panting  flocks 
Are  hid  in  clouds,  by  their  own  footsteps  rais'd. 

With  ceaseless  clamour  now  the  farm-yard  rings ; 
The  cock  crows  shrill  defiance,  strutting  proud. 
And  claps  his  sombre  wings,  while  all  around 
His  troop  of  hens  obsequious  favor  seek ; 
He  hears  disdainful  from  the  distant  house 
His  challenge  answered ;  while  low  hiss  the  geese. 
Loud  quack  the  ducks,  that  with  their  cleaving  feet 
Sail  o'er  the  pond.     The  snarling  mastiff  barks 
As  beggars  pass ;  and  proud  with  circling  tail, 
And  sweeping  wing,  the  turkey  gobbles  harsh. 
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The  irritable  hen,  with  her  loud  train 
Of  new-hatched  chickens  to  the  humbler  cots, 
Intent  to  pick  the  scatter'd  crumbs,  intrudes 
Fearless,  though  oft  expell'd.     Clucking  she  calls 
Her  family  more  close,  at  each  attack 
Her  ruffled  pinions  speak  her  sudden  ire ; 
The  little  brood  some  widow's  humble  wealth. 
Scant  aid  of  age,  partake  congenial  heat, 
And  chirp  incessant  round  the  blazing  hearth. 
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LiO  !  from  yon  pregnant  cloud  how  soft  descends 
The  bounteous  April,  blending  smiles  with  tears ! 
Breathe,  breathe,  ye  gardens,  from  empurpled  beds 
Delicious  sweets !  ye  hyacinths,  that  nod. 
With  iix'd  eye  bent  on  earth,  cerulean  blue. 
Or  roseate  blush,  give  forth  to  cheerful  day 
Your  vernal  beauties !  breathe  your  soft  perfumes ! 
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Sound  out  your  mellow  flutes,  ye  woodland  quires ! 
Ye  fertile  valleys,  shout,  with  gladness  shout ! 
And  echo  every  hill !     For  life  and  joy, 
Reviving  tread  elate  your  verdant  walks ! 
Burst,  burst,  ye  teeming  buds !  on  pearled  bush 
That  dubious  hang,  fearful  of  fickle  skies. 
For  lo  !  with  modest  step,  and  beaming  mild. 
The  charming  month  appears  :  first  of  the  train 
Of  gentle  Spring  !     And  with  a  lavish  hand 
She  scatters  showers  profuse  of  primrose  pale, 
The  gloomy  dell  to  deck,  or  tangled  brake. 
Or  mossy  bank,  stream-fed.     Soft  rapture  joys 
The  long  neglected  waste,  and  on  the  breeze 
A  melting  softness  delicately  steals. 
And  every  lake  reflects  the  face  of  heav'n. 
See  April,  bath'd  in  dews  of  maiden  morn. 
From  golderi  locks  big  trembling  drops  distil : 
And  see,  in  prime  of  opening  bliss,  how  fresh 
The  new-wak'd  hour  exults !     What  stillness  holds 
The  air !     What  lingering  sweets,  with  kind  delay, 
Hang  hovering  in  the  breathless  mild  expanse ! 
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'  How  bright  the  fields!  and  how  the  upland  smiles! 
The  hedge-row  green,  and  every  weeping  tree. 
With  watery  colours  play,  and  twinkling  light, 
For  ever  changeful  to  the  shifting  eye  ; 
For  lo,  the  cloud  disparts,  the  blazing  sun 
Resplendent  Jjursts,  and  bids  the  world  rejoice ! 

Hail,  holy  light !  image  of  truth  divine ! 
Whose  glorious  rays  invest  the  throne  of  God ! 
Hail,  fruitful  joy  of  all  created  things  ! 
Cloth'd  in  thy  radiant  robe,  this  rolling  orb 
Exults,  that  were  without  thy  cheering  smile 
A  dreary  blank,  a  dull  arid  sullen  waste. 
Bright  as  celestial  love,  and  still  as  warm, 
Thy  gracious  beam  diffuses  joy  on  all 
That  breathes  the  vital  air,  on  all  that  spreads 
In  vegetating  beauty ;  and  on  all 
That  fertilizing  flows ;  on  all  that  teems 
With  plenty,  and  on  all  that  germs  with  life. 

Slow  on  the  day  advances  kindly  heat: 
F 
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For  on  the  steps  of  morn,  unfriendly  frost 
Pursues,  and  scatters  thro'  the  chilly  air 
His  arrows  keen,  until  th'  ascending  sun 
Looks  with  warm  beam  upon  the  southern  hill. 
Ah  see !  how  struggling  Natura  pants  for  birth. 
Ye  fruitful  spirits !  now  your  powers  expand ! 
Swift-bounding  o'er  the  opening  fields  of  day. 
With  health  on  all  her  progeny  descend ! 
All  ye,  who  to  the  rose  its  blush  impart, 
And  ye,  who  dress  the  gay-enamell'd  mead. 
Or  on  the  violet  bank  the  purple  robe 
Of  spring  diffuse,  or  bid  the  tender  green 
Gradual  advance,  and  lovely  colour  charm 
The  growing  year.     Ye  lovely  dews,  who,  soft 
Upon  the  tender  blade  or  fleece  descend 
With  floating  wealth,  in  clear  cerulean  clad ; 
With  friendly  moisture  feed  the  swelling  bud. 
Or  pour  the  tepid  shower.    And  ye,  who  bring 
Fullness  and  pleasure  with  the  solar  beam. 
The  sleeping  flower  awake,  and  bid  it  smile 
With  opening  eye,  in  all  enlivening  light. 
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To  gardens  trim  the  noon-tide  now  invites ; 

And  cheering  warmth,,  and  bowers,  and  alleys  green ; 

And  spruce  auricula,  the  Florist's  pride, 

In  mealy  order  rang'd.     Loquacious  he 

Each  name  recounts  in  lengthened  tale,  and  boasts 

Of  beauties  rare,  alone  by  him  possess'd ; 

The  jonquil  loads  with  potent  breath  the  air. 

And  rich  in  golden  glory  nods ;  there  too. 

Child  of  the  wind,  anemon6  delights. 

Or  in  its  scarlet  robe  or  various  dies. 

Ranunculus,  reflecting  every  ray ; 

The  polyanthus,  and  with  pendent  head 

The  crown  imperial,  ever  bent  on  earth, 

Favoring  her  secret  rites  and  pearly  sweets. 

Here  grateful  labour  chides  reluctant  sloth, 

Here  leisure  tastes  the  first  man's  quiet  bliss ; 

While  the  rapt  sage  a  level  walk  may  meet ; 

Or  seated  here,  th'  historic  page  retrace. 

Or  philosophic  meditation  muse. 

See,  every  teeming  branch  empurpled  swells 

In  verdant  hope.    The  reddening  wall  distends 
f2 
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With  crimson  birth.    The  peach,  the  nectarine  blush. 
All  neatly  spread.     The  pear-tree  nods,  one  mass 
Of  vernal  white,  and  with-  the  cherry  vies. — 
Warm'd  by  the  genial  force  of  ardent  spring, 
All  burst  to  life.     No  longer  torpid  mounts 
The  vegetable  juice.    The  petals  ope. 
Though  on  the  little  loves  that  sport  within 
Tlieir  silken  folds,  the  rough  and  envious  blasts 
Too  oft,  relentless  frown ;  while  April  mourns 
Her  modest  cheek  impress'd  by  the  rude  kiss 
Of  savage  winds,  and  all  her  charms  deform'd ; 
The  ever-veering  gales  inconstant  change ; 
And  waft  the  chill  sleet  o'er  the  frigid  sky. 

Haste  to  the  fields!  Ah  see!  how  soft,  how  meek. 
Young  colour  steals  o'er  all  the  swelling  grove. 
O'er  all  the  lawn,  and  all  the  wide-spread  scene, 
The  rising  hill,  and  the  bright  mountain  crag, 
A  gradual  verdure  climbs.     See  freshness  comes 
On  pregnant  clouds.     The  blue-eyed  moisture  pours 
In  pattering  drops  o'er  all  the  smiling  vale ; 
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Diffusive  gladness  grows,  and  plenty  joys. 

See,  'mid  th'  ethereal  waste  the  rainbow  bends, 

Vivid  in  all  the  primal  rays  of  light ! 

Below,  the  misty  tower  and  painted  grove 

Melt  in  the  softness  of  its  magic  tints ; 

While  the  mild  cloud,  slow  passing,  checks  the  praise 

Of  heaven-ward  larks  that  carol  on  the  beams 

Of  joyous  light.     But  see !  again  it  parts! 

Then  to  the  realms  of  day  the  bird  of  morn 

Floats,  re-ascending  in  a  line  of  song. 

Glad  low  the  herds,  and  a  far  louder  bleat 

Of  moving  flocks,  fills  all  the  busy  plains. 

The  fleecy  wanderers  quit  the  daisy'd  mead. 
Where  long  they  liv'd  secure,  save  when  the  dog, 
Sagacious,  made  the  echoing  fields  resound, 
And  drove  the  timid  troop  to  some  cool  nook. 
Where  the  tall  hedge-row  cast  a  quivering  shade: 
What  panting  then  disturb'd  the  tranquil  air. 
When,  with  unpitying  hand,  the  shepherd  chose 
The  struggling  victim ;  or,  when  happier  far, 
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They  changed  the  velvet  verdure  of  their  lawn 
For  richer  pastures.     With  w,hat  frolic  speed 
They  fled  before;  him,  wliile  the  hills  returned 
Their  plaintive  cries.     But  now  the  lowland  scene 
They  leave  for  spreading  downs,  for  mountain  heights 
That  greyly  peer  above  the  floa,ting  clouds. 
Where  some  bold  cliflf  o'erhangs  the  torrent's  foam. 
And  giddy  dapger  fears  to  look  below, 
They  crop  the  fragrant  thyme,  and  like  the  goait 
They  climb  the  dizzy  ledge,  or  crag  abrupt. 
And  dauntless  frolic  on  its  shelving  side, 

A  thousand  hues  flush  o'er  the  fragrant  earth, 
Or  tinge  the  infant  germs  of  every  tree 
That  bursts  with  teeming  life.     Her  various  vest 
The  gentle  Spring  assumes,  refulgent  less 
Than  Autumn's  robe,  but  O  !  how  soft,  how  gay 
The  pleasing  tints  that  steal  upon  the  eye ! 
How  white  the  fields  with  countless  daisies  drest ! 
Fair  too  the  leafless  hedge  with  the  prime  sw'eets 
Of  early  thorn ;  the  while  the  hawthorn  bursts 
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With  tender  green.     How  blue  the  devious  dell, 
The  rivulet's  winding  banks,  the  tangled  copse, 
With  harebell  flowers— See  yonder  sycamores, 
Some  with  a  sombre  leaf  expand,  and  some 
Rich  varied  dies  disclose.     There,  trembling  hoar, 
The  group  of  silvery  poplars  waves  beside 
The  mazy  stream,  that  as  it  feeds  the  vale. 
Reflects  upon  its  breast  in  rippling  lines 
The  gradual  ^ades  of  ever  spreading  green. 
That  steal  delightful  on  the  ravish'd  sight. 

The  arduous  time  of  incubation  comes : 
Intent,  the  feather'd  tribe  the  tedious  task 
Begin.     Each  secret  nook,  each  silent  shade 
Of  mazy  grove,  of  tangled  bush,  or  copse. 
So  seldom  trod,  is  rendered  sacred  now 
To  brooding  patience  and  maternal  care  : 
The  male  the  while,  perched  on  some  neighbouring 

branch. 
Pours  soothing  strains  upon  th'  attentive  ear 
Of  the  poor  bird,  who  sits  the  live-long  day 
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Unmoy'd  by  hunger,  scarce  entic'd  to  peck, 

In  absence  short,  a  scant  and  hasty  meal. 

The  woods,  the  £elds,  the  busy  rural  scene 

With  melody,  care's  soother,  all  resound ; 

Soon  as  th'  imprison'd  young  the  egg  forsake. 

And  the  first  down  enwraps  their  golden  limbs. 

Instruction  forms  their  future  note ;  they  catch 

The  elements  of  song ;  each  in  its  kind. 

As  the  fond  parent  fills  the  charmed  air 

To  teach  the  novice  warblers :  hence  each  male 

To  his  own  tribe  his  dulcet  airs  transmits 

His  native  minstrelsy.     And  nature's  self 

The  use  and  power  of  education. proves. 

The  helpless  young,  parental  care  demand ; 

Nor  ever  is  parental  care  denied. 

Th'  Almighty  Power,  whose  ceaseless  mercy  rules 

O'er  all  his  works ;  who  feeds  the  raven's  brood, 

Bestows  instinctive  love  on  all  that  breathes. 

And  who,  unmov'd  by  admiration,  sees 

The  tender  office  that  in  human  minds 

Gives  such  delight !  not  less  delightful  seems 
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That  mercy,  active  in  his  lowliest  works. 

And  ah !  what  tender  care !  what  anxious  fears  i 

Flutter  within  the  mother's  downy  breast, 

While  on  her  helpless  family  she  tends ; 

Frequent  and  far  she  flies  abroad  to  search 

The  morsel,  self-denied,  till  they  are  full. 

That  ever-chirping,  gape  for  fresh  supplies : 

With  loaded  bill  she  hastens  back,  bestows 

In  turn  to  each  its  share.     And  who  can  tell. 

In  anxious  absence  what  the  mother  feels  ? 

But  if  returning,  should  she  find  despoil'd 

Her  nest,"  or  by  the  savage  tribes  that  live 

On  prey,  or  beast  or  bird,  or  truant  boy. 

Who  shall  express  the'  keen,  the  torturing  pangs 

That  rend  her  breast  ?     Long  hovering  o'er  the  spot. 

Careless  of  food,  she  pours  expressive  woe ; 

How  happy,  if  she  find  her  unfledg'd  care 

Safe  in  their  downy  cradle,  chirping  loud 

To  welcome  her  return !  and  thus  she  toils 

The  live-long  day ;  meantime  the  male  his  song 

Continues,  till  the  nurslings  wing  the  air. 
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Nor  leas  than  heavenly  wisdom  can  inspire 
Instinctive  cares.     The  rudest  savage  feels 
The  tender  passion  tame  his  furious  breast ; 
The  fierce  to  softness  tuned  are  fierce  no  more. 
Alas !  such  heavenly  interests  are  iinfelt 
By  those  who  far  superior  motives  fooast. 

And  shall  the  Muse  refrain  to  sing.    To  song 
Invok'd  by  melting  seasons,  and  soft  hours  ? 
That  ever-springing  pleasures  shed  around  ■; 
And  breathe  refreshment  on  the  gladden'd  sense  ? 
By  thee,  O  tender  Thomson !  painted  well 
In  thy  immortal  page.     For  thou  hast  told 
The  pangs  of  hopeless  passion !  and  hast  warn'd 
Unthinking  youth  to  shun  delicious  woe. 

The  solitary  wryneck,  'mid  the  wood 
Jlesounds,  precursor  of  the  stranger  bird 
That  ever  haunts  the  steps  of  gentle  spring. 
And  hark !  the  cuckoo's  two-fold  note  proclaims 
Th'  approach  of  softer  hours.     His  voice  expands 
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The  simple  flower  that  takes  his  name,  and  bids 
The  arum  burst  the  purple  canopy, 
The  stately  throne,  by  artless  rustics,  lords. 
And  honour'd  ladies,  named.     Hail,  vagrant  bird! 
Who  shunn'st  the  many  storms  of  life,  each  day 
Pursuing  careless  pleasure's  vacant  train ! 
Her  votary  true !     Thee  seldom  care  disttirbs ; 
How  like  to  dissipation  is  thy  course!    ' 
Within  the.  titilark's,  or  theiparrow'sfleSt, 
Thy  eggs  are  cradledij'  soon  thy  treacherous  young 
The  legal  owners  rudely  dispossess 
Of  just  iiiheritance.     So  secret  fraud 
Works  unsuspected  woe  to  guileless  breasts ; 
Scarce  has  the  stranger  found  sufficient  strength, 
When  on  his  hollow  back  he  slyly  lifts 
The  helpless  natives  from  their  mossy  bed. 
And  thrusts  them  forth,— a  prey  to  cruel  death. 

Now  more  confirm'd  in  step,  the  month  unveil'd 
Her  blushing  cheek  displays.  And  see !  how  swift. 
How  light  the  swallow  skims,  in  eddying  course. 
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O'er  yonder  pool ;  now,  throi^h  the  ivied  arch 

Of  the  rude  bridge.     And  see  the  snake  advance 

From  his  warm  winter  house,  with  breast  erect. 

Harmless,  exulting  in  the  radiant  sun ; 

Not  harmless  thus,  the  wily  adder,  clad 

In  not  unreal  terror,  basking  lies. 

Innoxious  shines  in  scaly  armour  bright. 

The  lesser,  blind-worm  nam'd,  by  ignorance  deem'd 

Of  poisonous  nature.     So  the  good  and  meek 

From  prejudice  inherit  evil  fame. 

The  river  teems  ;  swarming  with  finny  tribes 
That  brisk  forsake  the  oozy  depth  below. 
And  glittering  sport  upon  the  blue-fac'd  stream. 
Or  in  the  shallows  cast  their  countless  spawn. 
At  wonted  eve  the  nauseous  bat  awak'd 
By  gentle  breezes,  now  and  then  renews 
His  flitting  flight.     The  sluggard  snail  creeps  slow 
To  meet  the  twilight  dews ;  and  from  the  earth 
The  naked  worm  trails  out  its  slippery  length. 
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Reviving  nature  kindles  into  life. 
Yet  ah !  too  oft  a  storm,  like  slander,  falls. 
The  bane  of  innocence  !     Or  hail,  as  sharp 
As  treachery,  beats  the  too  susceptive  blade ; 
And  the  fresh  bloom  of  early  birth,  o'erwhelm'd 
With  sudden  sorrow,  sinks  before  the  blast. 
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IN  ow  breathes  ethereal  softness,  while  the  sun 
Rejoices  in  his  course.     All  teems  with  bliss. 
At  length  the  loath  and  slow  bleak  winter  bids 
His  boisterous  and  reluctant  troop  withdraw ; 
The  black-wing'd  storm,  the  icy-fingered  frost, 
With  hoary  head  and  petrifying  breath. 
The  ruffian  whirlwind  that  delights  in  waste 
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And  ruin  wild.     Yet  these  returning  oft, 
Shed  chiUing  terrors  on  the  timid  spring. 

Hail !  lovely  month  !  on  whose  fair  train  await 
The  tender  blushing  dawn  and  milder  day. 
Printless  thy  step !    And  oh !  thy  breath  how  sweet ! 
Sweet  too  the  beam  of  thy  cerulean  eye. 
When  o'er  the  smiling  meads,  or  through  the  woods 
That  echo  choral  harmony,  thou  walk'st 
Beneath  the  opening  lids  of  placid  morn, 
Wak'd  by  the  odour  of  the  spicy  gale. 

And  thou  too,  hail !  Spirit  of  vital  heat, 
That  shedd'st  warm  melting  softness  in  the  breeze. 
Thou  cherisher  of  nature,  nay,  her  soul ; 
First  bounteous  parent  of  all  earthly  good ; 
Thy  ripening  influence  beneath,  all  germs 
Of  vast  creation  burst  to  happy  birth ! 

And  thou,  spirit  of  life,  of  rosy  cheek. 
Whose  magic  breath  imparts  a  purer  glow. 
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And  purer  health,  to  the  enUvening  tide, 

That  from  the  heart  pursues  its  wondrous  course : 

Hail,  humid  power !  whose  silver  tresses  drop 

Perpetual  dews  adown  th'  ethereal  waste. 

And  thou,  electric  force !  whose  rapid  wing 

Mocks  the  more  tardy  flight  of  vanquish'd  time ; 

Whose  strength  the  mountain  top,  resistless,  rends ! 

These  active  all,  o'er  sluggish  matter  rule, 

In  all  extended  space,  in  fluids  sport. 

Live  in  all  life,  and  in  all  motion  move/ 

With  custom'd  rites,  deriv'd  from  ancient  Rome, 
The  joyful  village  hail  the  new-born  month  : 
The  peep  of  dawn  calls  rustic  lovers  forth 
To  brush  the  early  dew  from  the  full  grass, 
And  pluck  the  milk-white  thorn,  fragrant  of  May, 
And  starr'd  with  glittering  drops .  Fresh  garlands  breathe 
Their  mingled  sweets,  and  glow  with  varied  pride ; 
While  round  the  pole  at  eve  the  rural  throng 
Weave  the  light  buxom  dance,  or  boisterous  sport, 
G  2 
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While  artificial  splendour  gilds  the  bush, 

Aud  night  grows  glad  with  unaccustomed  smiles. 

How  pleasure  opens  with  the  gradual  day  i 
With  noon  advancing  wide  th'  horizon  joys : 
With  simple  daisies  see  yon  mead  how  white  1 
The  next,  refulgent  with  the  king-cups'  glow ! 
How  brilliant  shines  the  broom,  where  silent  herds 
Luxurious  ruminating  lie.     Deep  sunk 
Their  milk-white  sides,  or  streak'd  with  shadowy  red. 
In  added  brightness,  heighten  to  the  noon ; 
Such  as  thy  pencil,  Rogers,  *  well  portrays. 
With  mingling  fr^rance  now  the  shrubbery  calls : 
How  sweet  the  lilac,  sweet  the  guelder  rose ; 
Profuse  with  snowy  balls,  laburnums  rich 
With  pendent  glory,  and  the  silver  broom  ;^ 
See  in  the  garden  proud  the  tulip  stands. 


»  Mr.  Rogers  is  an  ingenious  artist  at  Plymouth,  who  excels 
in  Landscape  and  Cattle  painting,  aud  was  educated  hy  the 
Author. 
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And  the  pleased  florist,  ostentatious,  marks 
Each  breaking  colour  grow  distinctly  bright. 

Haste  to  the  orchard,  sweeping  down  the  slope 
Of  the  steep  hill,  or  warm  in  shelter'd  vales. 
Where  infan|  blossoms  ope  their  crimson  lips. 
Advancing  promise  bids  each  bud  expand. 
And  give  its  beauties  to  the  ripening  sun 
In  silver  bounty,  or  in  glowing  pride. 
The  painted  goldfinch  here  delights  to  build. 
And  hang  her  secret  nest  of  thistly  down, 
O'er-canopied  amid  empurpled  sweets. 

The  hedge  delightful  fragrance  breathes,  bedev/d 
By  the  refreshful  shower,  while  every  gale 
Is  rich  in  borrowed  sweets  and  balmy  thefts. 
Redundant  grass  shoots  into  rapid  growth ; 
And  modest  green  a  sweet  variety 
Of  soothing  tints  displays,  where  painless  sight 
On  velvet  verdure  pleas'd,  may  find  repose. 
How  good  the  Power !  who  suits  to  all  our  wants 
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Each  blessing  which  he  gives !  For  to  the  eye 
No  colour  yields  such  true,,  such  grateful  ease  ; 
So  nature  tempers  all  in  sober  robe : 
With  this  the  solemn  pine,  in  awful  gloom. 
Frowns  darkling  on  the  mountain's  dreary  side ; 
In  this  the  light-limb'd  birch  mourns  pendulous ; 
With  this  the  meadow  laughs  in  cheering  light. 
When  through  their  fruitful  channels  sparkling  run 
The  art-directed  rivulets :  hence  the  rose 
Her  modest  blushes  hides  in  mantling  green. 

Who  can  behold  the  glorious  burst  of  life 
Unmoved  ?  The  soft,  the  soul-enkindling  flow 
Of  gratitude  to  Him,  whose  bounteous  love 
Bestows  such  various  gifts,  must  e'er  inspire 
The  feeling  breast ;  and  e'en  the  meaner  mind 
Must  own  a  consciousness  of  good  received. 

To  me  with  rural  scenes  religious  thought 
Was  e'er  combin'd ;  nor  could  I  tread  unmoved 
The  paths  where  all  creation's  glories  spring 
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From  the  full  bosom  of  productive  earth, 

And  clearly  prove  their  Great  Creator's  skill : 

The  cloud-capt  mountains  or  the  smiling  vale, 

The  solemn  grove,  where  silence  loves  to  muse, 

And  only  feathered  choristers  are  heard, 

That  aid,  but  ne'er  disturb  the  train  of  thought. 

Breathe  heavenly  peace.    I  ne'er  could  view  at  morn 

The  brilliant  eye  of  opening  day,  soft  bliss 

Diffusing  o'er  the  waking  world,  nor  e'er 

The  eve,  when  shadowy  stillness  reigns  around, 

Without  some  pious,  some  predictive  sense. 

Of  glories  greater  than  the  eye  of  man, 

In  this  poor  mortal  state,  can  e'er  conceive. 

Enamelled  meads,  and  crystal  streams  that  slide 

Melodious  o'er  their  pebbled  beds,  recal 

The  happy  state  of  man  in  paradise ; 

And  tell  of  joys,  where  one  eternal'spring 

Shall  reign,  and  never-failing  founts  shall  flow 

Of  purest  bliss  and  everlasting  life. 

Here,  as  I  tread  the  mazes  of  the  wood. 
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The  distant  tower,  in  mist  but  faintly  seen 

Amid  the  dewy  groves,  diffuses  far 

The  sacred  sounds  of  solemn  swelling  chimes; 

Devonia's  rite.     Awed  by  the  pleasing  notes, 

The  sense  of  holy  rapture  sooths  the  soul ; 

A  thousand  recollections  rise,  and  all 

Is  harmony  within,  unknown  to  things 

Of  earth.     For  what  of  earth  can  so  attune 

The  mind  ?     Can  so  compose  and  elevate  ? 

Yet  some  there  are  to  finer  feelings  cold. 

So  sunk  in  vice  and  hopeless  apathy, 

So  arrogantly  proud,  they  cannot  hear 

The  milder  call  of  sweet  Religion's  voice : 

Ah,  senseless  men !  These  groves  sound  your  reproach. 

Where  multitudinous  the  warbling  quire 

To  Him,  who  gave  them  utterance,  pour  their  songs, 

And  e'en  these  woodland  depths  of  pensive  gloom, 

Lifting  their  shades,  a  verdant  tpmple  frame. 

Who  can  explore  their  silent  dim  recess. 

And  not  conceive  an  awe  that  seems  divine  ? 

The  church  that  crowns  the  hill  with  taper  spire, 
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Or  moss-grown  tower,  embosomed  in  the  vale, 

These  are  perpetual  monitors  to  man ; 

And  speak  of  Heaven  to  all  the  thoughtless  world. 

Blest  Piety !  true  healer  of  all  care ! 

True  source  of  consolation,  ceaseless  fount 

Of  joy  and  hope,  what  pure  delights  are  thine ! 

Hail,  holy  Sabbath !  for  thy  sacred  rites 
Preserve  communion  with  intelligence 
Divine,  and  sanctify  a  sinful  world.^- 
Hail,  sacred  day !  the  pause  of  corporal  toil ! 
The  poor's  refreshment,  and  the  good  man's  joy ! 
Blest  in  repose,  and  in  thy  silence  blest ! 
From  the  dark  wilderness  of  worldly  care  ; 
Where  each  false  path  betrays  the  slippery  foot, 
'Mid  the  dun  shades  of  black  despair  and  doubt, 
Thou  art  a  dawn  of  ever-during  rest ! 
The  scatter'd  thoughts  thou  to  a  focus  bring'st 
Of  mental  radiance,  luminously  clear. 
And  stripp'st  the  passions  of  their  false  disguise. 
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Rest  here  prepares  far  better  rest  above ; 
And  such  the  Sabbath  gives,  contemn'd  by  none 
Who  know  the  powers  of  intellect  refined. 
Or  love  the  human  race.     In  heathen  days 
False  deities  gave  temporary  ease 
To  men  corrupt ;  but  made  corrupter  still ; 
Toil  had  its  rest,  and  morals  grew  relaxed 
In  childish  pageants  and  in  empty  sports ; 
Debauchery  closed  the  idle  scene,  and  left 
Her  stings  to  rankle  in  the  wounded  breast. 
While  hateful  discord  triumphed  o'er  the  hour. 
What  time  the  sons  of  Israel  journey 'd  far 
In  dreary  wilds  opprest,  and  faint  in  heart. 
The  purer  Sabbath  rose  to  cheer  their  hopes : 
In  after-times  the  Christian  Sabbath  beam'd, 
Crown'd  was  her  head  with  stars,  that  drew  their  light 
From  the  pure  fount  of  everlasting  life  : 
Proclaiming  rest ;  the  very  herds,  the  flocks, 
Partake  the  calm  ;  and  Nature's  self  composed. 
Assumes  a  placid  smile  of  heavenly  glow. 
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Me,  pure  devotion  ever  charms,  that  springs 
From  unaffected  simpleuess  of  heart. 
I  love  the  rural  sounds  of  Sunday  chimes ; 
I  love  the  rural  Sabbath's  decent  rites  : 
Blest  day !  that  wears  away  the  rust  of  weeks  ; 
Blest  day !  when  interests  of  a  better  world 
Revive,  and  heavenly  friendship  man  renews; 
When  poverty  is  taught  to  beam  with  hope  ; 
And  smiles  sit  transient  on  the  face  of  woe : 
And  ill  betide  the  man  who  would  betray 
The  peace  of  harmless  breasts ;  who  would  remove 
The  surest  anchor  of  the  soul ;  the  hope 
Of  blest  futurity ;  and  all  the  joys 
That  holy  faith  in  raptured  visions  paints. — 
Yes,  men  there  are,  who  with  a  false  pi-etence 
Of  universal  charity,  would  cast 
A  gloom  on  all  that  promise  pictures  bright, 
And  render  life  a  sullen  dreary  waste. — 
Say,  ye  dark  moralists,  who  faith  deride ; 
And  hate  a  christian  creed,  what  can  ye  give  ? 
Behold  that  weeping  mother !  see  her  bend 
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With  frantic  grief  upon  her  darUng's  grave  ! 
What  balm  have  ye  to  sooth  her  dark  despair  ? 
Behold  that  lover  fixed  as  marble  stand! 
As  senseless  to  the  busy  world  around, 
Reading  the  precious  name  with  gaze  intent, 
Sculptur'd  upon  the  tomb  of  her  he  lov'd ; 
What  can  ye  now  bestow,  oh  say !  to  fill 
The  void ;  the  aching  void  of  sever'd  souls  ? 
A  war  of  words  which  arrogance  proclaims, 
While  each  despises  doctrines  not  his  own ; 
And  spins  a  slender  thread,  which  every  wind 
Of  wild  opinion  breaks ;  a  mazy  plan 
For  others'  practice,  that  himself  may  err. 
And  give  his  favorite  passion  ample  scope. 
Yes,  vain  ye  are !     Elate  with  reasoning  pride. 
In  health  and  full  prosperity ;  but  shrink 
At  every  winter  gale  of  rough  distress ! 
And  ye,  absurd  enthusiasts,  who,  with  wild 
And  frantic  declamation,  scoff  at  works, 
The  surest  test  of  faith,  ah !  what  do  ye, 
But  change  the  substance  for  an  empty  sound  ? 
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Behold  that  angel  form !  how  fair,  how  bright ! 

Religion  is  her  name.     The  purest  rays 

Of  chastened  lustre  play  around  her  head ; 

Her  eye  to  Heaven  is  e'er  sedately  raised ; 

Mild  consolation  on  her  steps  attends. 

And  hallowed  peace  walks  stately  at  her  side. 

Truth  on  her  right  hand  stands.     On  earth  disdained, 

While  crowds  of  mortal  fiends  assume  her  form. 

Pride  swells  beneath  her  garb.     Dark  bigotry 

Changes  her  dove-like  eye  to  scowling  frowns 

Of  odious  hate,  her  olive  wand  to  stings 

And  torturous  whips.     Her,  savage  War  invokes. 

Falsely  to  colour  all  his  specious  crimes ; 

Her  snowy  vestments  blush  with  brother's  blood. 

If  Heaven  beam  not  below,  man  is  the  cause 

Who  makes  this  earth  a  hell!     More  than  the  sun 

Religion  cheers  the  darkness  of  this  world ; 

Her  power  all  nations  own ;  her  power  all  dread  : 

Though  sightless  superstition  veil  her  face. 

Yet,  in  the  meaner  breast  her  power  is  owned. 

The  savage,  scourged  by  cruel  christians,  learns 
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To  bear  the  reddening  stripe,  soothed  by  the  voice 
That  whispers  comfort  in  the  dying  ear. 
In  the  smoked  cot,  where  scarce  an  ember  glows 
To  cheer  the  limbs  benumbed  of  aching  pain, 
Where  human  charity  ne'er  sheds  a  ray 
Of  healing  kindness,  misery  lays  its  head. 
And  like  the  polar  ice,  though  never  warmed. 
Is  yet  illumined  by  her  distant  light. 

Ye  solemn  shades !  ye  depths,  retired  and  lone  1 
How  do  ye  tune  the  soul  to  thought  profound ! 
To  keep  the  mental  energies  alive. 
Is  meditation's  power.     It  is  the  world, 
'Tis  sin,  that  hides  the  Godhead  from  our  sight. 
But  pure  Religion  clears  the  exalted  mind 
From  all  her  earthly  dross,  and  shews  us  faint 
But  heavenly  images,  as  placid  lakes. 
In  their  still  bosom,  paint  the  purer  skies. 
Soon  sinks  the  soul  into  the  whirling  gulf 
Of  worldly  joys.     God  must  be  sought  in  peace ; 
In  scenes  remote  from  noise  and  vulgar  life ; 
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Where  ne'er  the  distant  hum  of  vice  can  reach. 
To  scenes  like  these,  the  Son  of  God  retired. 
And  with  his  Father  holy  converse  held. 
While  angels  served.     In  sacred  scenes,  like  these, 
His  hours  were  sanctified  by  solemn  prayer. 
His  agonies  were  sealed.     For  scenes  like  these 
He  left  mankind,  and  lived  alone  to  God, 
And  found  a  heaven,  e'en  in  a  sinful  world. 
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Copious  dispenser  of  delight,  bright  June, 
All  hail !  the  meadows  smile  with  flowery  pride, 
Shed  from  thy  lavish  hand ;  the  garden  blooms ; 
Hills  lift  their  verdant  heads,  and  Nature  joys, 
To  long  lost  honours,  and  to  health  restored ! 

Veil'd  in  a  m4ntl^  of  the  purest  blue, 
h2 
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The  softened  skies  thy  blest  approach  proclaim. 
A  lovelier  green,  in  all  its  varied  shades. 
The  waving  woods  invests ;  the  glaucous  ash, 
The  deepening  sycamore,  the  tardy  oak, 
And  last  of  all  the  garb-assuming  tribe. 
The  mulberry,  dreads  no  more  the  chilling  eve  : 
What  cheering  tints  enliven  every  field; 
The  corn,  swept  lightly  by  the  playful  breeze, 
And  the  moist  meadow,  laughing  all  in  light! 

Hail !  blushing  parent  of  the  crimson  rose ! 
The  loveliest  child  of  Flora's  blooming  race ! 
Essential  breath  of  heaven  diffusing  soft ! 
The  poet's  moral,  and  his  theme,  whom  song 
Delights  to  praise,  and  whom  the  chaster  charms 
Alone  of  blameless  virtue  can  excel. 

Breathe,  odours !  breathe  from  gay  and  silken  beds. 
All  ye  who  glow  with  damask  cheek,  or  charm 
With  softer  tints  the  fond  admiring  eye ! 
Or  ye  in  unassuming  blushes  drest. 
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Bedded  in  moss,  ye  crimson  lips  expand, 
Like  infant  innocence ;  that  to  the  smile 
Of  fondest  mothers  answering  smiles  impart ! 
Breathe  all !  for  lo !  the  silver  morn  ascends, 
Fresh  from  the  cloudless  couch  of  tranquil  night ; 
Treads  me^k  and  wakeful  o'er  the  dewy  verge 
Of  earth,  and  asks  your  perfumes  for  her  wings. 
Led  by  the  pale-eyed  dawn,  light-footed  maid. 
And  short  of  reign,  thy  rosy  sister  comes. 
And  throws  her  playful  colours  o'er  the  dews : 
Her  early  steps  prevent  the  wakeful  cock, 
Nor  wait  his  herald  call.     Lo !  with  meek  eye 
She  looks  abroad,  and  chides  the  dubious  night ; 
While  with  her  orient  smile  the  gradual  hills. 
And  all  the  swelling  lawns,  blush  soft  around. 
And  ye,  who  taste  the  happy  morn  of  life. 
Blest  youth !  ah  listen  to  the  call  of  health ! 
The  surest  pledge  of  joy !  without  her  aid 
Not  all  can  please,  that  nature,  wealth,  or  ar£ 
Bestow.     She  is  the  sun  of  earthly  hope ; 
She  is  the  fount  and  spring  of  every  good ; 
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Wealth  above  wealth ;  for  without  her,  the  whole 

That  ample  fortune,  pomp,  and  power  diffuse, , 

Are  unsubstantial  bliss,  and  splendid  ill ; 

She  gives  to  poverty  the  cheerful  face, 

While  robbed  of  her,  pride  feels  such  scorpion  stings. 

As  punished  spirits  know  from  heavenly  wrath. 

When  by  disease  luxurious  limbs  are  tossed. 

On  beds  of  sleepless  down,  how  idle  cost 

Envies  the  simple  swain,  whose  browner  crust 

Keen  appetite  a  dainty  banquet  makes. — 

Health  is  of  youth  the  guardian  care ;  and  lights 

Her  purest  purple  in  the  downy  cheek. 

Cherished,  she  spreads  her  potent  shield,  but  flies 

From  him  who' listens  to  the  riot  song 

Of  low  debauch  ;  or  tastes  the  opiate  cup 

Of  enervating  sloth.     Secure  her  then. 

All  ye,  who  now, enjoy  life's  vernal  prime! 

Exhilarating  spirits  on  her  train 

Attend  ■  and  on  her  right  hand  gayest  hope. 

And  ye !  who  sink  on  languor's  tedious  couch. 

The  heavy  tax  of  numbing  indolence ; 
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O  come,  and-taste  the  sweets  of  opening  day! 

Catch  the  first  warble  of  the  feathery  race : 

See!  how  the, sluggish  mists,  before  the  beams  : 

Of  active, brightness,  all  elastic  rise ! 

So,  from  the.  spirit-breathing  morn,  the  soul 

Of  man  inspired,  .shakes  off  the  drbiwsy  power,  ;  , 

0 

And  heavenward  rises  on  the:  vigorous  wings 
Of  freshened  spirits  and  of  sense  restored. 
What  orient  glories  through  the  window  play. 
Bound  with  festoons  of  richly:  mantling:  vines! 
How  sweet  the  honeysuckle's  nectar'd  breath! 
Invigorated  Labour's  sturdy  "step 
Reseeks  its  early  toil ;  the  kindest  boon 
All-bounteous  God  on  thoughtless  man  bestows. 
To  save  him  from  the  certain  curse  of  sloth. 
Sharp  pain,  or  leaden' soul-depressing  woe. 
Or  baneful  vice,  with  all  its  troop  of  ills. 

Lift  then  the  early  latch,-  or  try  betimes 
The  garden's  walk  delicious,  where  the  bean 
Gives  forth  its  fragrant  treasures ;  or  the  rose 
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Glistening  in  purple  dews,  with  lilies  vies ; 
While  all  Arabia  breathes  the  stilly  air. 
Ah !  lost  to  every  finer  sense  are  they. 
And  O !  what  nameless  beauties  lost  to  them, 
Who  in  oblivious  slumber  waste  the  prime 
Of  balmy  day,  and  all  the  prime  of  age ; 
Pure,  lively  spirits  ne'er  are  theirs,  but  sloth. 
And  heavy  loathing  of  a  listless  life. 
Strength  ever  flies  the  morn's  protracted  sleep : 
Then  learn  to  prize  the  first  best  gift  of  Heaven ; 
For  he  who  lingers  on  the  wasteful  couch. 
Destroys  the  firmness  of  the  nerves,  and  courts 
The  slow  encroach  of  treacherous  fell  disease. 
Fatal  to  health  is  modish  life,  that  breathes 
The  nightly  fog,  or  taper-poisoned  air ; 
Or  heavy  azote  in  the  crowded  room ; 
Loaded  with  fetid  fumes  of  wild  excess. 
That  steals  soft  quiet  from  the  midnight  hour, 
Inverting  nature ;  vainly  courting  sleep 
They  lie ;  regardless  of  the  awakening  sun. 
Ask  of  the  old,  how  they,  when  threescore  years 
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Have  found  bloom  lingering  'mid  the  snow  of  a^e, 
Have  passed  away,  and  left  them  vigorous  still, 
O  ask !  how  they  escaped  the  flying  shaft 
Of  death  or  sad  disease ;  and  they  will  own, 
That  oft-times  they  have  trod  to  meet  the  sun, 
First  breaking  o'er  the  mountain's  glowing  head ; 
How,  scorning  couches,  where  reproachful  rays 
Of  morning  light  have  chid  unconscious  sleep. 
They  trod  the  early  lawn ;  and  heard  the  lark. 
In  heaven  high-soaring,  teach  them  how  to  praise. 

And  you,  ye  Fair !  who  prize  the  native  charms, 
That  beauty,  partial  to  Britannia's  isle. 
Partial  on  you  bestows,  slight  not  the  gift: 
Ah !  slumber  not  within  the  close-drawn  shade 
Of  curtain'd  sloth !  where  all  the  loaded  air 
Teems  with  unwholesome  breath  and  vapour  foul. 
Wake  with  the  morn,  and  give  your  rival  eyes 
To  catch  its  rays.     Come  tread  the  upland,  warm 
With  roseate  tints.    Then  in  your  cheeks  shall  glow 
The  delicate  suffusion  of  pure  love. 
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Else  art  must  ill  supply  her  faithless  aid. 
Ah !  how  unrivalled  nature's  charms !  unlike 
Mad  dissipation's  meretricious  trick, 
When  at  the  noon-tide  hour,  and  fashion-spoiled, 
The  faded  beauty  wakes ;  and  in  her  glass 
Beholds  the  pallid  cheek,  the  lifeless  eye ; 
In  vain  she  courts  that  lustre  lost ;  in  vain 
Cosmetics  lend  destructive  help  ;  or  rouge 
With  glaring  falsehood  gives  a  transient  glaze. 

Now,  to  th'  admiring  eye  the  tardiest  trees 
Their  leafy  honours  boast.     Ah !  pleasing  change 
Of  nature,  ever  various,  ever  fair ; 
How  curious  to  remark  the  many  forms 
Capricious  beauty  wears.     For  scarce  two  trees 
Assume  a  dress  alike  ;  yet  lovely  all : 
Some  ample  spread ;  in  trembling  segments,  some 
Minute,  divided,  please.     Light  as  they  wave. 
Some; own  the  breeze;  or  some  with  broader  shade 
Conceal  the  sturdier  boughs.     Delightful  now 
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To  pierce  the  varied  wood,  each  change  to  trace, 

And  in  the  checkered  shadows  find  relief 

From  the  too  powerful  ray ;  and  sweeter  still,    . 

If  some  cool  rivulet  'mid  the  tangled  roots,  > 

Along  its  sand-worn  banks,  soft  murmuring  flows : 

The  fox-glove  there  in  crimson  tresses  rich 

Depends,  whose  freckled  cups  to  insect  tribes 

Afford  a  canopy  of  velvet  bliss ; 

While  'mid  the  verdant  waves  of  bounteous  corn, 

In  scarlet  pride,  the  glittering,  poppy  glares 

Unprofitable  there  ;  but  ah  !  how  much 

Of  good  is  ministered  to  thankless  man ! 

While  things  despised  by  thoughtless  pride,  are  found 

Of  sovereign  use  to  meliorate  the  ills 

Which  heavenly  wisdom  sends  to  scourge  our  vice ; 

Or  rather  which  intemperance  begets : 

Nor  all  this  pride  is  vain.     Behold  yon  wretch! 

Whose  bloated  limbs  the  monster  dropsy  swells 

With  sickly  humours ;  how  he  sinks  oppressed, 

A  helpless  burden  to  himself.    His  form 

To  loathsome  fulness  and  unwieldy  weight, 
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Sad  swoU'n :  His  labouring  chest  pants  hard  for  breath, 
While  faithless  thirst,  still  ineffectual  tempts 
With  fatal  draughts,  that  but  augment  his  pain; 
But  him,  the  potent  herb,  from  the  full  vein 
Expels :  Instant  the  enormous  tyrant  yields ; 
And  health  and  vigour  give  the  limbs  to  play. ' 
Let  woe,  let  sickness,  sing  the  soothing  aid. 
That  to  -the  frantic  soul  and  pain-rack'd  limbs 
Brings  supplemental  rest :  when  wonted  ease 
Exhausted  nature  long  denies ;  or  care 
His  painful  vigils  keeps  on  the  sad  eye, 
Sorrow-suflfused,  and  bathed  with  many  a  tear ; 
When  torturing  pain  upon  his  thorny  couch 
Tosses  in  vain  for  rest ;  or  madness  raves, 
And  with  ideal  horrors  fiercely  stings 
The  harassed  soul ;  when  on  the  burning  brain 
Distracting  fever  pours  his  fiery  rage  ; 
When  tender  parents  feel  the  sharp-barb'd  stings 
A  thankless  child  infixes  in  the  breast ; 
When  hopeless  lovers  pine,  or  when  heart-sick. 
His  bitter  bread  vex'd  disappointment  tastes ; 
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How  blest  the  balm  of  thy  Lethean  power ! 
Kind  juice,  that  giv'st  reluctant  sleep  to  wave 
His  downy  wing  on  the  distracted  head. 
And  kindly  yield'st  a  temporary  cure      ^ 
To  pain,  and  to  unutterable  woe.  c 

'Tis  noon.     How  brilliant  the  ethereal  blue, 
While  high  and  light  the  softened  clouds  scarce  move 
Along  the  brightened  canopy  above. 
And  to  harmonious  hue  the  distance  melts  :    ■ 
Cerulean  softness  tints  the  fading  hills  ; 
The  long  withdrawing  fields,  and  all  the  pomp 
Of  gradual  objects,  in  perspective  sink. 
That  from  th'  enchanted  eye  retiring  far 
In  soft  gradations  melt.     The  cuckoo  now 
Faintly  his  artless  note  repeats,  and  soon 
Within  the  silent  vale  no  more  is  heard ; 
To  unknown  regions  fled,  with  vain  surmise 
He  mocks  philosophy.    Along  the  fields 
Of  nodding  grass,  or  yet  unripened  corn. 
With  billowy  motion  floats  the  noon-tide  breeze ; 
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While  heat  triumphant,  to  repose  invites ; 
The  cattle  to  the  shallow  pool,  or  hedge 
Retreating,  oft  the  teazing  insects  lash. 
That  vex  their  velvet  sides.     Still  is  the  grove, 
The  woodman's  labour,  and  the  hamlet,  still : 
While  the  fierce  watch-dog  basking  in  repose. 
With  frequent  start,  and  the  scarce  muttered  howl, 
His  firm  fidelity  in  dreams  recals. 
Now  Labour,  on  the  panting  lawns  subdued. 
Oft  wipes  his  dewy  brow ;  or  stretched  alqng 
The  thirsty  earth,  with  downward  face,  in  sleep 
Consumes  the  scorching  noon.     The  mowers  too 
With  sweepy  sound  of  circling  scythe,  no  more 
Cut  down  the  whistling  grass ;  but  seated  round. 
Quaff  copious  the  refreshing  orchard's  boon. 
With  many  a  rural  jest,  and  frequent  laugh, 
Resounding  loud  and  long,  the  sun-burnt  troop 
Beguile  the  burning  hour,  and  cheer  their  toils ; 
But  soon  refresh'd,  harsh  grates  the  whetted  scythe. 
In  levelled  ranks- the  grass  lies  low:  compared 
Full  oft  to  man,  by  the  unsparing  hand 
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Of  Time  depressed  in  his  full  strength  and  pride. 

A  busy  train  of  young  and  old  outspread 

The  fading  herb  before  the  ripening  sun. 

Or  with  the  frugal  rake  again  collect ; 

The  stack  enormous  grows.  .  E'en  childhood-lends 

Weak  helpj  and  emulates  the,  stouter  tread ; 

While  frolic  holiday  supplies  his  aid. 

Now  heat  confirmed,  the  tenants  of  the  field 
Gladly  may  spare  their  cumbrous  coats;  no  more 
The  dread  of  evening's  chilly,  blast  forbids 
The  useful  task;  while  the  fair  elder's  bloom 
The  safer  season  marks.     First  the  wild  flock 
Are  from  the  downs  or  craggy  mountains  driven ; 
The  dog  sagacious  of ;  the  shepherd's  voice. 
Pursues  the  stragglers,  or  with. threatening  bark, 
Or  chiding  bite.     Mean-time  prophetic  fears 
And  loud  lament  re-echo  from  the  hills, 
And.cloudS'  of  dust  their  noisy  progress  mark  ; 
A  timid  troop ;  by  some  hoar  swain  compelled. 
The  pen  receives  them  near  the  arched  bri<^e 
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Where  the  green  bank  o'erlooks  a  brimming  pool, 
Then,  one  by  one  the  sturdy  rustic,  prone. 
Each  struggling  creature  flings  into  the  stream  : 
Awhile,  where  floundering  with  affright,  by  youths 
Detain'd,  or  females,  not  of  softest  kind. 
The  current  laves  their  loaded  sides ;  then  loosed. 
They  seek  in  hurrying  haste  th'  opposing  shore 
With  dripping  fleece ;  loud  bleating  fills  the  skies. 

A  thousand  beauties  lost  to  vulgar  eyes 
Now  to  the  scrutinizing  search  are  spread  : 
The  grasses  elegant,  though  not  proud  robed ; 
The  mallow,  purpling  o'er  the  pleasant  sides 
Of  pathways  green,  mixed  with  the  helpless  vetch. 
That  climbs  for  aid.     Deceitful  nightshade,  dressed 
In  hues  inviting ;  every  plashy  vale. 
Each  dry  entangled  copse  empurpled  glows 
With  orchis  blooms ;  while  in  the  moistened  plain 
The  meadow-sweet,  its  luscious  fragrance  yields. 
And  ah !  what  odours  from  the  hedge-row  breathe, 
When  the  soft  shower  calls  forth  the  hidden  sweets. 
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The  clover  richly  feeds  the  stealthful  gale ; 
The  strawberry  blushing,  hides  its  modest  face 
Beneath  the  mantling  leaves ;  whence  secret  pluck'd, 
It  yields  dehcious  banquets,  in  the  bower 
Where  love  regales,  with  simple  beauty  blest. 
Oft  too  the  cottage  sounds  alarm,  what  time 
The  clustering  swarms  of  bees,  the  rural  wealth, 
Forsake  the  sunny  shelter  of  their  hive ; 
What  anxious  bustle  fills  the  buzzing  air. 
The  brazen  tinkling  vessels  homeward  call 
The  wandering  colony,  that  busy  roams, 
Unconscious  of  the  ills  of  foreign  worlds. 

But  ah !  how  blest  the  evening's  fragrant  hour. 
Rich  with  the  musky  wild  rose,  or  soft  breath 
Of  honeysuckle  hedge,  or  brier  rude. 
That  aptly  challenges  the  name  of  sweet ; 
Made  sweeter  by  the  silent  summer  shower. 
That  calls  the  painted  snail  abroad,  oft  crush'd 
Beneath  the  hasty  traveller's  heedless  feet. 
Delightful  now  the  cool  attempered  walk, 
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While  the  slope  sun  sinks  slow  with  yellow  ray, 

And  tips  each  misty  object  with  an  edge 

Of  glowing  light,  and  all  to  softness  fades 

Hill  after  hill  in  unsubstantial  air, 

Till  the  last  mountain  seems  a  doubtful  cloud ; 

While  o'er  their  rugged  sides  suffused,  dim  haze 

Gives  dignity  and  soft  composing  hues. 

The  flocks,  meantime,  with  lengthened  shadows  feed ; 

The  mountains,  o'er  the  vale  umbrageous,  cast 

Their  growing  forms.     From  labour  man  returns. 

To  crown  his  toil  with  evening  rest,  and  feel 

The  brief  importance  of  the  hour ;  the  while, 

His  children  prattle  round,  and  simple  fare 

He  tastes,  which  appetite  a  banquet  calls  ; 

And  breaks  his  humble  bread  with  more  delight 

Than  vainly  pampered  luxury  can  know. 

Come  let  us  range  from  field  to  field,  adown 
The  dingle  slope,  or  o'er  the  upland  lawn. 
Whence  wide  the  charming  landscape  spreads  profuse, 
In  all  variety  of  softened  forms ; 
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Or  from  the  mountain's  pendent  brow,  behold 

A  thousand  objects  clad  in  golden  light, 

Which  the  broad  sun  pours  in  full  radiance  down, 

Thron'd  in  the  glories  of  his  setting  state. 

Dim  castles  blush,  and  tower-crown'd  cities  fade 

In  crimson  jays.     The  purpling  groves,  the  hills. 

The  winding  stream,  the  flocks  all  edg'd  with  gold. 

The  broader  lake,  return  the  brilliant  glare  : 

The  turrets  glitter,  and  the  windows  blaze. 

But  lo !  the  evening  lustre  quits  the  skies. 
And  yet  a  lingering  crimson  holds  the  west. 
While  glimmering  indistinctness  wraps  the  scene. 
'Tis  silence  all.     Ceas'd  is  the  low  of  herds ; 
Faint  notes  of  drowsy  birds  die  on  the  ear ; 
Low  murmurs  from  the  dusky  village  breathe. 
As  comes  tne  fitful  gale.     Now  twilight  spreads 
Her  sombrous  shades,  and  near  the  dim-seen  hedge 
On  silent  wing,  the  grey-owl  searchful  sails  ; 
On  this  side  first,  and  next  on  that,  nor  leaves 
A  spot  untried,  oft  stooping  for  his  prey. 
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With  chaste,  but  glowing  lamp,  a  temperate  flame 

Like  wedded  love,  the  pale-green  glow-worm  shines. 

The  earthly  rival  of  yon  glittering  star  ! 

But  yet  to  some  the  lengthened  day  denies 

A  lengthened  life.     When  evening  balmy  treads 

From  cooling  waves,  th'  ephemera  awhile 

Vivacious  rise,  and  in  a  few  short  hours 

Burst  forth,  deposit  eggs,  and  then  expire. 

Meek  twilight  long  the  lingering  eve  detains ; 

While  the  low  flitting  bat  his  revels  keeps. 

Sweet  is  the  silent  hour,  with  fragrance  rich 

From  hay  new  mown,  that  adds  another  sense 

Of  pleasure  to  lone  Philomela's  notes. 

Who  loves,  unseen,  to  sooth  the  cheerless  night. 

The  light  with  kind  delay  prolongs  his  reign : 
The  solemn  midnight  wears  unusual  smiles, 
If  midnight  we  may  name,  where  softer  shades 
Lend  only  milder  beauties ;  while  the  moon 
Difiusing  sweetness,  tempers  all  the  scene. 
And  swimming  objects  glimmer  on  the  eye. 
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Soothed  ocean  looks  a  silver  smile,  meantime 

Soft  undulations  lull  his  sleepy  shores. 

High  on  the  castled  chfifs  ideal  sit 

Fancy's  strange  forms,  and  haunt  the  twilight  grove, 

The  mouldering  abbey,  and  the  torrent  stream. 

The  village  maids  mysterious  tales  relate 
Of  bright  midsummer's  sleepless  nights;  the  fern 
That  lime  sheds  secret  seeds  ;  and  they  prepare 
Untold  of  rites,  predictive  of  their  fate : 
Virgins  in  silent  expectation  watch 
Exact  at  twelve's  propitious  hour,  to  view 
The  future  lover  o'er  the  threshold  pass ; 
Th'  inviting  door  wide  spread,  and  every  charm 
Performed,  while  fond  hope  flutters  in  the  breast. 
And  credulous  fancy,  painting  his  known  form. 
Kindles  concordant  to  their  ardent  wish. 
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Ijrown'd  with  a  wreath  of  lilies,  breathing  cool 
Their  fragrance  o'er  his  throbbiDg  temples,  comes 
July,  with  languid  step,  and  panting  asks 
The  shade  refreshful,  and  the  dropping  fount. 
To  cool  his  fever'd  tongue  and  lave  his  brow. 
Fierce  calor  shoots  around  his  fiery  darts, 
And  scorching  nature  changes  into  brown. 
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Now  languid,  let  me  seek  the  high-arched  grove. 
And  verdant  coolness,  where  no  ray  can  pierce, 
But  only  light  transparence  tips  the  leaves 
Of  some  extremer  branch.     Welcome,  ye  depths 
Of  vegetable  darkness !  grateful  gloom, 
E'en  though  the  sleepy  breezes  scarcely  stir 
The  dewy  verdure  !  let  me  tread  the  walks 
Of  plane,  wherever  plays  the  freshening  gale, 
Or  twilight  shades  of  solemn  sycamore. 
Or  chesnut  vistoes,  lengthening  to  a  point. 

Triumphant  o'er  the  thirsty  lawn,  now  heat 
Diffuses  languor  on  the  fainting  herds. 
How  deep  an  azure  tints  the  skies  !  how  clear ! 
Save  a  few  buoyant  clouds  of  firmer  white. 
That,  thin  ascending,  speak  a  settled  calm. 
Yet  hydrogen  collects  his  silent  stores, 
A  trembling  vapour  dances  o'er  the  plain, 
E'en  in  the  broad  effulgence  of  the  noon : 
But  when  refreshful  evening  walks  abroad 
To  close  the  lid  of  every  sleepy  flower. 
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A  crowd  of  mists  upon  her  train  attend, 
That  brood  incumbent  o'er  the  moistened  vales, 
Till  morning  opes  her  lids,  and  all  their  skirts 
Gilding  with  one  vast  smile,  scatters  the  train 
Of  evanescent  grey ;  quick  they  disperse. 
And  into  ether's  ambient  arms  dissolve : 
Day  after  day,  they  climb,  till  the  large  mass 
The  burdened  air  no  more  sustains.     A  change 
The  sultry  hour  predicts,  though  slow  it  comes, 
Suspense  long  hovers  in  the  doubtful  sky : 
The  electric  spirit  gains  increasing  power. 
And  taints  the  loaded  atmosphere.     Each  nerve 
Of  man  oppression  feels.     The  clouds  at  length 
Collect,  with  subtle  fluid  overcharged. 
Attracting  others  void ;  but  soon  they  burst. 
And  from  their  fulness  all  the  vacuum  feed. 
Loud  with  convulsion  crashing  heaven  resounds. 
And  rocks  rebounding  roar  with  the  long  roll 
Of  thunder's  awful  voice ;  and  nations  shake 
With  guilty  pangs  and  superstitious  fear: 
Meantime  the  dark  impetuous  floods  descend, 
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And  deluge  o'er  the  floating  fields ;  o'er  mead, 
O'er  vale,  o'er  all  the  plain,  disaster  sweeps, 
And  wildly  desolates  the  country  round. 

What  spicy  odours  fill  the  luscious  gale  ! 
Carnations  freckled  with  fantastic  stripes, 
Or  pinks,  bright-eyed,  with  flowery  fulness  burst 
Their  verdant  cups,  where  little  insects  pass 
Delicious  lives.     The  pea  difiiises  sweets ; 
Bright  the  nasturtium  glows,  and  late  at  eve 
Light  lambent  dances  o'er  its  sleepless  lids ; 
The  jasmine,  elegantly  simple,  shines  : 
What  insect  tribes,  now  glittering,  make  the  day 
More  lustrous,  drest  in  ever-varying  dyes, 
That  iu  the  joyous  sunbeams  proudly  spread 
Their  coloured  glories.     Blush,  ye  vain !  outdone 
By  painted  flies !  ye  Fair,  who  at  the  glass 
The  gazeful  morning  waste !  your  beauties  too 
Are  gifts  of  insect  pride ;  mere  flowery  bloom 
That  morals  read  each  day,  which,  were  ye  wise. 
Would  plant  unfading  blossoms  in  the  soul. 
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What  rich  variety  of  beauty  paints 
The  butterfly  !     Yon  emperor's  gaudy  pomp, 
Or  him,  whose  wings  of  radiant  white,  adom'd 
With  orange  tints,  delight  the  noon-tide  hours  : 
Or  many  a  tender  plumage,  decked  in  all 
That  fancy  ^orms,  and  all  that  color  gives. 
What  golden  glories  robe  the  worthless  fly ! 
What  scarlet  lustre,  and  what  purpling  green ! 
The  humble  beetle  from  the  earth  comes  forth 
In  splendid  beauty.     Other  glittering  tribes. 
With  green,  or  brown  wing,  gleaming  all  in  gold. 
O'er  the  poor  flitting  race  destruction  bring ; 
Such  oft  the  tyranny  of  specious  power. 

The  slow-paced  snail,  that  like  the  Scythian  old. 
Carries  his  shell  where'er  his  slimy  track 
Is  traced,  bears  not  in  vain  a  cumbrous  load : 
For  'tis  at  once  his  house  and  useful  shield. 
The  which  when  injured,  he  with  art  innate 
Repairs,  and  lacquers  with  his  healing  juice. 
The  spider  from  his  entrails  draws  the  web. 
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And  skilfully  distends  the  strengthening  lines. 

As  best  to  bear  the  playful  breeze ;  nor  waste 

His  portioned  store.     Like  the  gay  prodigal. 

Should  he,  in  giddy  youth,  his  little  stock 

Consume,  an  outcast  and  defenceless  age 

Would  pinch  his  houseless  head.    Oft  he,  when  fear, 

Or  sudden  danger  presses,  wily  feigns 

Death's  torpid  semblance ;  then  his  hideous  limbs 

Contracted,  shrink  inactive,  till  his  foe, 

Whose  appetite  disdains  the  lifeless  shape. 

Cheated  departs.     Such  too  the  blameless  fraud 

The  many  footed  creature  tries,  who  dwells 

Within  the  hollow  of  the  tree  decayed ; 

And  rolls  his  coat  of  mail  into  a  ball. 

Stripped  of  their  breezy-floating  robe,  the  meads 
Look  tawny  ;  while  the  groves  and  hedges  dark 
By  contrast  grow,  and  all  things  pant  with  heat. 
O  Nature,  lovely  Nature !  thou  canst  give 
Delight  thyself  a  thousand  ways,  and  lend 
To  every  object  charms !  With  thee,  even  books 
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A  higher  relish  gain.    The  poet's  lay 
Grows  sweeter  in  the  shade  of  wavy  woods. 
Or  lulling  lapse  of  crystal  stream  beside ; 
Dim  umbrage  lends  to  philosophic  lore 
Severer  thought ;  and  Meditation  leads 
Her  pupil  Wisdom  to  the  green  resort 
Of  solemn  silence,  her  inspiring  school. 
Nature,  thou  bid'st  the  painter's  genius  soar ; 
From  thee  the  bolder  feature,  or  the  line 
Of  grace,  he  draws ;  each  richly  vivid  hue. 
Each  sweet  gradation  of  enchanting  light. 
The  ardent  glow,  the  chaster  tint,  the  clear. 
Though  sombre  shade.     The  pictured  canvass  beams 
With  fascinating  power,  when  nature  guides. 
With  her  e'en  Music  breathes  superior  tones; 
The  mellow  flute,  the  swelling  horn  transport 
The  more,  resounded  from  the  towering  cliflF 
By  incorporeal  echo's  tuneful  voice : 
Or  wafted  on  the  wings  of  fitful  gusts, 
Across  the  broad-spread  bosom  of  the  lake. 
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Awake,  ye  slumbering  breezes !  wake  and  fan 
My  fainting  limbs ;  ye  gelid  fountains,  burst ! 
Ye  caverns,  oozing  coolness  from  green  roofs 
Of  living  moss,  ope  wide  your  grateful  deptlis, 
Where,  fixed  in  stalactites,  the  moisture  hangs 
Wide  o'er  the  far  extended  plain  ;  the  sun 
Intolerable  heat  pours  down ;  around 
The  landscape  pants  beneath  the  burning  ray. 
The  grove  receives  me ;  but  the  grove  denies 
Its  wonted  freshness,  while  the  casual  breeze 
Mocks  in  the  rustling  leaves  my  earnest  ear 
With  sounds,  like  falling  water ;  but  with  sounds 
Alone ;  for  fancy  oft  amid  the  grove 
With  mimic  lapse  of  softly  purling  rills. 
The  ear  deceives.     The  very  shade  torments. 
And  teems  with  myriad  gnats,  which,  though  minute. 
For  ever  tease,  and  give  no  trivial  pain. 

Though,  Nature  !  thou  art  lovely,  ever  new. 
Yet  few  know  how  to  taste  thy  pure  delights : 
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How  many  sink  in  sloth,  and  disregard 

The  wondrous  operations  of  their  God, 

Nor  seek  him  in  his  works !     To  them,  alas ! 

How  dull  the  glories  of  creation  seem ! 

All  flat,  all  undelightful  to  the  slaves 

Of  idiot  fancy  and  ideal  bliss ! 

Some  shun  thee  for  thy  purity :  thou  speak'st 

Reproaches  to  the  guilty  breast ;  and  some. 

Who  at  the  shrine  of  folly  ever  bow. 

Relish  alone  her  poor  and  infant  toys ; 

To  them  the  balm  of  evening  breathes  not  sweet ; 

In  vain  the  west  with  solar  glories  burns. 

For  those  who  heed  not,  and  who  cannot  feel ; 

For  those,  who  pent  in  fashion's  domes,  well  pleas'd. 

Inhale  the  fetid  air  of  trifling  crowds. 

Collected  but  to  waste  the  heavy  hours : 

While  hollow  hope,  and  envy  wan,  and  care, 

And  demon  disappointment,  cloud  each  brow. 

O,  how  degrading !  while  the  sun  displays 

In  vain  his  setting  splendour  in  the  skies ; 

K 
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And  casts  reproachful  rays  through  windows  proud 
On  tasteless  eyes,  and  dull  formality. 

Now,  while  the  fervid  ray  shoots  o'er  the  skies. 
How  grateful  feels  the  margin  of  the  flood ! 
How  grateful  now  to  trace  the  devious  course 
Of  some  wild  pastoral  stream,  that  changes  oft 
Its  varied  lapse ;  and  ever  as  it  winds, 
Enchantment  follows,  and  new  beauties  rise. 
Such  thou,  delightful  Devon  !  has  to  boast ; 
And  such  Cornubia !  wild,  romantic,  both  ! 
'Mid  mountains  rude,  'mid  shadowy  winding  vales, 
Where  streams  melodiously  in  murmurs  talk ; 
Or  hoarse  cascades  to  dreary  solitudes. 
And  nodding  crags,  and  rugged  dales,  resound ; 
While  latent  echoes  swell  the  solemn  roar. 
Such,  Dart !  thy  rapid  stream ;  thine,  silver  Plym ! 
Wild  Teing,  or  Tamar  whose  far  sweeping  flood 
The  sister  counties  laves ;  with  devious  steps 
The  silver  slipper'd  Naiads  distant  wind 
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Their  sweepy  course,  till  in  the  sheltering  deep 
Britannia's  glorious  Navy  rides  secure. 

Where  Tamar  ocean  joins  with  wedded  waves 
Mount  Edgecumbe  lifts  his  tree-clad  rocks  on  high  ; 
There  groves  on  groves  ascend,  of  every  hue 
And  every  growth ;  the  gloomy  pine,  the  oak, 
The  melancholy  cypress,  and  the  fir. 
And  all  whose  ever  living  verdure  scorns 
E'en  Winter's  darkest  frown.     Sweet  interchange ! 
Deep  shade,  and  sunny  lawn,  where  fallow  deer 
With  spotted  sides  disport ;  now  browse,  in  herds, 
The  fragrant  turf,  now  rustling  through  the  glade, 
Climb  the  high  summit.     What  a  glorious  scene ! 
See  ocean's  blue  expanse !     How  lightly  glide 
Yon  barks !  how  proudly  on  the  subject  waves 
Britannia's  navy  rides,  that  waits  the  call 
To  future  triumphs !     See  !  what  rocky  shores ! 
What  castled  cliffs  arise  !  what  towns  and  docks ! 
What  rural  sights,  with  rivers  sparkling  clear. 
While  mountains  in  the  distance  blend  with  sky  ! 
K  2 
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Now  join  the  bark,  and  wind  the  river's  course 
Along  its  mazy  way.     Pass  through  the  fleet 
Safe  anchor'd ;  lo !  St.  Germain's  river  pours 
Its  ample  tide.     There  Trematon  uprears 
Its  high  embattled  walls,  embrowiied  by  time ; 
The  castled  monument  of  feudal  power. 
And  next,  that  straggling  town,  Saltash  appears ; 
On  adverse  hilk  St.  Budeaux  stands,  whose  fane 
O'erlooks  a  rich  and  sweetly  varied  scene. — 
How  like  a  level  lake,  fair  Tamar  spreads. 
Reflecting  verdant  shores !    There  oft,  at  eve, 
Landulph,  thy  tower  sends  forth  the  pealing  sound 
Of  music,  softening  sweet  the  soothing  scene. 
Now  deep  embosomed  by  green  lofty  woods. 
Or  bushy  steeps,  the  vagrant  river  winds ; 
And  now  o'er  smiling  meadows  pours  along ; 
When  lo !     Pentilly  lifts  its  tufted  groves ; 
And  next  Cuteel  in  reverend  woods  enshrines 
Its  antique  mansion.     Mark  how  in  the  shades 
Yon  chapel  stands,  congenial  to  the  scene. 
The  pious  gift  of  gratitude  to  Heaven. 
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'Neath  Calstoke  now  the  narrowed  river  winds 
Beside  the  limekiln's  castellated  form, 
That  picturesquely  'mid  the  woodland  smokes ; 
Now  sweeps  around  fair  Harewood's  storied  seat ; 
Again  with  bold  and  sudden  course,  it  parts 
The  vale,  then  laving  Morlham's  rocky  clifiFs,. 
It  meets  the  tumbling  Ware  precipitous, 
That  shakes  the  trembling  land.  When  summer  smiles, 
On  pleasure  bent,  full  oft  amid  these  scenes 
Festivity  and  thoughtless  mirth  resort ; 
Gaily  the  barges  glide,  and  music  wakes 
The  woodland  echoes ;  every  rock  resounds. 
And  dance  and  song  fill  up  the  joyous  day. 

How  sweet  to  fly  the  fervors  of  the  sun, 
And  trace  thy  lucid  steps,  romantic  Plym, 
Up  to  the  secret  source,  whence  stealing  firsty 
Thy  coy  wave  ventures  to  the  day's  broad  beam. 
See !  bosomed  deep  in  woody  glens,  and  dark, 
The  silent  stream  creeps  unperceived  along 
Its  pebbled  bottom ;  by  the  steepy  bank. 
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And  many  an  aged  tree  with  twisted  roots 
And  rugged  boughs  o'erhung.  Where,  Sheepstor  lifts 
His  towering  height,  what  troublous  cataracts  dash 
Adown  the  lichened  rocks  !     Again  the  tide 
Stealing  through  Meavy's  ivy-arched  bridge, 
Flows  rippling  o'er  a  clear,  unquiet  bed ; 
Meavy,  where  flourished  once  illustrious  Drake, 
Who,  drawing  from  the  Naiad's  copious  urn. 
Taught  the  young  stream  to  wind  beside  the  hill. 
High  o'er  the  vale,  while  Plymouth's  distant  sons 
Drank  pure  libations  from  the  wandering  lymph. — 
Hark,  how  the  river  roars !     What  waving  woods 
Outstretch  their  quivering  foliage  o'er  the  wave. 
Now  lost  beneath,  now  glittering  with  the  rays 
Of  sparkling  light :  see  now  it  meets  yon  rock 
Precipitous ;  yon  crag  with  beetling  brow. 
With  ashlings  thick  bestrown ;  fixed  in  the  clefts. 
The  orphans  of  the  wood.     High  o'er  the  vale 
Thy  forehead,  Dewerstone,  enwrapped  in  clouds. 
Frowns  dark,  while  boiling  at  thy  craggy  feet, 
A  sister  torrent  foams  down  steeps  immense. 
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Till  both  united,  claim  the  name  of  Plym, 

And  mingled  flow  through  Bickleigh's  beauteous  vale; 

Famed  by  thy  song,  O  Howard,*  who  hast  loved 

To  trace  the  winding  stream,  the  sinuous  dell 

Hast  loved  to  mark,  with  all  a  poet's  warmth ; 

The  cloud-enveloped  crag,  the  torrent  hoar, 

And  all  that  ever-varying  Nature  yields 

Of  beauteous  or  sublime : — Long  may'st  thou  live 

To  form  the  youthful  mind  ;  to  move  the  heart 

To  virtuous  feeling,  and  with  classic  lore 

To  guide  the  tender  thought.  'Midst  Harwood's  bowers 

In  favoured  Tamerton's  delightful  vale. 

Long  may'st  thou  see  affection's  cheering  smile, 

And  share  the  raptures  of  domestic  bliss. 

Due  to  thy  worth,  thy  purity  of  heart. 


*  Mr.  Howard  is  a  most  valued  friend  of  the  author,  who  had 
the  happiness  to  see  the  success  of  his  early  and  unremitting  as- 
siduity in  literary  pursuits.'  He  is  the  author  of  a  volume  of 
miscellaneous  Poems,  the  principal  of  which  is  entitled  Bick- 
leigh-Vale.  He  has  also  pubhshed  a  translation  of  the  Inferno 
of  Dante. 
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With  her,  who  cheers  thy  hours,  whose  friendly  aid 
Endears  thy  labours,  and  augments  thy  joys. 

What  various  tints  of  mosses,  green  or  brown. 
Or  lichen  hoary,  or  refulgent  robed. 
The  antique  limbs  of  yonder  oak  adorn  ! 
How  clear  the  lucid  crystal  of  the  stream  ! 
Below  the  willow-fringed  bank,  what  shoals 
Blacken  the  watery  waste,  myriads  minute ! 
And  where  the  giddy  eddy  winds  his  foam, 
The  trout  bedropp'd  with  scarlet  lurks  concealed. 
Swift-darting  through  the  solemn  shadow'd  pool ; 
Frequent  they  turn  their  silver  scaled  sides. 
Where  black  upon  the  surface,  stillness  sleeps. 
Reflection  in  her  imitative  glass 
Inverts  the  nodding  bough,  the  hanging  rock. 
While  green  transparence,  with  deceitful  ray. 
Uplifts  the  pebbly  bottom  of  the  tide. 
Yet  now  and  then,  a  sudden  leap  disturbs 
The  liquid  mirror,  trembling  to  the  shore. 
Thus  ever  devious  winds  the  lucid  stream, 
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Till  Saltratn's  shades  conclude  its  varying  course, 
And  picturing  on  the  clear  reflective  wave 
The  fairy  prospect,  with  a  placid  smile. 
Yields  to  vex'd  ocean  all  its  liquid  wealth. 
And  ends,  like  placid  age,  its  wearied  steps. 

» 
Now  Evening  trembles  o'er  the  fading  point 

Of  the  dusk  promontory,  from  the  eye. 

Far  stealing.     Soft  upon  the  wavy  verge 

Of  all  the  liquid  waste  of  sea,  she  swims. 

How  still  the  roseate  aether  !  still  the  wave. 
Scarce  undulating  on  the  pebbly  beach ; 
Roseate  the  wave,  as  fluid  mercury  smooth : 
The  shores  all  dusky,  and  each  object  dim ; 
While  glimmering  doubt  enwraps  their  fading  forms. 
The  busy  fishers  spread  the  circling  net 
'Mid  clamour ;  less  and  less  the  dancing  corks 
In  space  contract ;  while  plashing  oars  afiright 
The  timid  captives ;  and  the  clear  expanse 
In  broken  circles  seeks  the  fading  shore. 
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Fast  to  the  beach  they  drag  the  crowded  prey ; 
That  floundering,  panting,  struggling,  and  betrayed, 
Forsake  their  native  element ;  and  turn 
Upward  their  silver  scales  and  spotted  sides. 
And  ah !  what  charms  elude  the  glaring  day , 
What  various  glories  gild  the  midnight  hour : 
Now  placid  moonlight  sleeps  along  the  glade, 
And  sylvan  beauty  smiles  in  mellow  gleam  ; 
What  music  wakes,  while  all  the  busy  world 
Lies  hushed  in  deep  repose ;  what  music  wakes 
Amid  the  solemn  grove,  the  very  soul 
Of  harmony  trills  raptures  on  the  ear 
Of  him,  who  courts  the  solitary  hour: 
Hark !  'tis  the  Woodlark's  notes ;  the  soothing  strain 
Would  make  e'en  misery  glad.     And  see,  beneath 
The  verdant  shadow  of  these  humbler  shrubs 
What  stars  of  brilliance  glitter  on  the  grounds. 
The  emerald  glow-worm  lights  her  harmless  flame. 
Such  are  Britannia's  night.    In  climes  remote 
Far  o'er  th'  Atlantic,  other  splendours  gild 
The  hour  of  silence — on  the  river's  brink 
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Unnumbered  fire-flies  gem  the  pendent  boughs. 
And  insect  lamps  in  clear  reflection  shine. 
Nor  these  alone  delight,  the  very  air 
Is  filled  with  fragrance  from  a  thousand  plants, 
That  coy,  refuse  their  odours  to  the  sun. 
While  'neath  the  shelter  of  the  tranquil  hour, 
Unnumbered  insects  haunt  their  tiny  prey. 
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U'ee  fields  embrowned,  lo!  August  slowly  bends! 
And  yellow  Plenty,  smiling,  gilds  the  land ; 
The  hills  re-echo  with  the  reaper's  song; 
And  Thirst  comes  throbbing  o'er  the  arid  plain ; 
Stout  Labour  sinks  beneath  his  ardent  rage. 
Caloric,  o'er  the  fainting  Noon  with  force 
Resistless  bums,  and  to  the  distant  North 
Extends  his  power.     Silence  and  Languor  reign. 
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Now  to  the  pool,  or  to  the  shallow  brook. 
The  pauting  herds  retire,  beneath  the  shade 
Of  quivering  verdure,  where  inert  they  stand ; 
Or  only  lash  from  oiF  their  shining  sides 
The  flies ;  while  the  docked  horse,  deprived  of  aid 
That  nature  lends,  unguarded  feels  the  sting 
Of  madding  torment,  and  with  anguish  foams. 
The  dazzling  air  with  hollow  murmuring  sounds : 
The  many  insect  tribes  their  labours  ply 
Ceaseless :  and  myriads  still  on  myriads  swarm  ; 
The  butterflies  expand  their  painted  wings. 
Like  living  flowers,  like  yellow  leaves,  they  seem 
To  cheat  some  glittering  tyrant  who  pursues. 
Thus  partial  nature  lends  a  friendly  hue. 
And  every  creature  can  its  foe  elude. 
Some  grassy  tints  assume ;  autumnal  some. 
And  by  congenial  marks  escape  the  search. 
Safety  thus  Providence  on  all  bestows. — 
Close  in  the  ferny  brake,  the  hare  in  form 
Is  scarce  distinguished  by  the  sharpest  sight. 
And  so  evades  the  hunter's  search.     Some  birds 
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Are  dressed  in  plumage,  like  the  bafk  of  trees, 
Or  variegated  rock,  their  wonted  haunt ; 
Coloured  above,  like  the  green  wave,  the  tribes 
Of  fish  elude  the  sight  of  ravenous  birds. 
Till  they  upturn  their  nether-silvered  scales. 

Now  through  the  morn,  the  sluggish  mists  prevail, 
Till  from  tbeir  mantle  breaks  the  vigorous  sun. 
And  burnishes  the  lawn.    The  broad-shed  beam 
Shoots  Pestilence  adown  the  sickly  air ; 
Yet  lovely  oft,  th'  Autumnal  morn,  though  cool ; 
The  day  with  pale  eye  o'er  the  mountain  treads, 
And  calmness  glitters  o'er  the  grey-clad  wave 
Of  sleepy  lakes ;  or  on  th'  unbroken  glass 
Of  Ocean's  heaveless  plain,  diffusive  rests. 

Now  silence  reigns.    The  woods  no  more  resound 
With  varied  music.    Tuneless  all,  and  mute 
Are  Nature's  choristers.     Parental  care. 
Or  love,  no  more  invokes  the  soul  of  song. 

t 
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Of  all  the  tribes  of  Flora  now  that  deck 
The  fields,  mixed  Syngenesia  most  prevails. 
The  thistle  in  the  waste  ;  the  scabious  wild 
Amid  the  floating  corn,  like  idleness 
On  humble  thrift  intrusive.     Waked  by  showers 
Again  fresh  vegetation  o'er  die  meads 
Spreads  smiling ;  while  in  yellow  fulness  joy 
The  copious  lands,  and  sing  to  every  gale. 
Jlis  nodding  wealth  tlie  swain  complacent  eyes  ; 
And  hope  expands  the  bosom  of  the  poor. 
While  bounteous  Heaven  profusely  sheds  around 
His  common  blessings  o'er  the  grateful  earth. 
Clasping  each  foreign  aid  that  chance  may  lend. 
Convolvulus,  with  snow-white  clusters,  climbs ; 
The  Arum  now,  with  waxen  berries,  shines 
'Mid  the  green  shade,  and  many  a  mountain-ash, 
With  scarlet  weighing  down  its  graceful  boughs, 
Juts  o'er  the  crag,  and  crests  the  pendent  scene. 

Though  chill  the  grey  morn  and  in  fogs  enwrapped^ 
That  slumber  late  upon  the  verge  of  earth, 
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Yet  with  a  summer's  strength,  the  gradual  heat, 
Oft  cheers  the  noon,  and  reigns,  till  ruddy  eve, 
From  steaming  vales;  in  dewy  coolness,  walks. 
The  mid-day  never  lovelier  beams,  though  oft 
The  nightly  exhalations, .  scarce  dispersed, 
O'erload  the  sparkling  grass, ,  and  to  the  feet 
Of  him  who  treads  the  meads, -annoyance  give. 
But  now  is  Evening's  favorite  season ;  now 
Her  more  resplendent  glories  gild  the  skies. 
And  into  richer  tints  her  shades  decline. 

Close  'mid  the  com  the  partridge  covey  hides 
With  radiant  plumage ;  and  of  ills  to  come 
Regardless,  loves  to  bask  in  open  light ; 
But  should  the  pointer  eye  the  glittering  troop, 
Th'  instinctive  parents,  by  a  thousand  wiles 
Attempt  to  Iqad  the  obtruding  foe  astray ; 
One  this  way  creeping,  and  the  other  that. 
At  cautiousxlistance,;  seeming  death,  they  teach 
Their  young  the  harmless  arts  of  self-defence. 
L  2 
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Soft  Verdure  now  again  her  lovely  robe 
Flings  copious  o'er  the  meads ;  and  beauteous  vpake» 
A  second  spring ;  more  lovely,  when  compared 
To  yellow  stubble,  or  to  darker  woods< 
How  fragrant  is  the  fungi-scented  gale. 
That  sweeps  the  fallows.    What  unnumbered  tribes 
Of  huntming  insects  crowd  the  dairy-house ! 
The  cottage  windows  swarm  with  buzzing  life ; 
Hovering  with  glossy  plumes  above  the  wave 
That  gaily  gUtlering  in  the  sun,  diffuse 
A  many  coloured  light,  the  gaudy  bird 
Allures  the  simple  tenants  of  the  stream. 
Then  darts  destructive  on  his  hapless  prey. 

Sweet  is  thfe  hedge  with  odorous  mint,  or  gay 
With  yellow  toad-flax,  or  with  mallow  blooms ; 
The  cottage  garden  boasts  unusual  pride. 
Where  hollyhocks,  of  stately  growth,  and  rich 
In  varied  colours,  tower  superb ;  nor  fails 
The  full  blown  aster,  or  bright  marigold. 
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The  toilsome  harvest  ended,  all  the  fields 
With  loud  rejoicingsring;  and  joyous  eve 
Prepares  the  festive  hour.     The. talkie  groans 
With  sumptuous  solids,  and.  vrith  smoking  cheer. 
That  glad  the  poor  man  .with  unwonted  feast. 

From  the  deep  gloom  of  thicket  shades,  where  long 
He  lurk'd,  the  stag  now  bursts  refresh'd,  and  fir'd 
With  annual  passion,  seeks  the  flying  hind; 
O'er  hill,  o'er  dale,  thro'  woodland  or  fair  lawn. 
Fresh  from  the  covert,  where  conceal'd  he  shed 
His  branchy  forehead.     Now  with  borns  renew'd, 
And  full  of  vigour,  proud  he  asks  the  rites 
Of  love.    The  rushing  flood,  the  ample  sea 
In  vain  restrict  his  ardent  course.     No  foe 
He  dreads;  but  with  defiance  bold  invites 
The  dreadful  combat  with  opposing  herds ; 
Nor  will,  save  but  by  single  conquest,  gain 
The  object  of  his  hot  desire.     His  eyes 
With  renovated  lustre  sparkle  fierce ; 
Defiance  threatens  on  his  branching  brow. 
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Sated  at  length,  the  altered  tyrant  droopsr 
Dejected,  lone  and  shrunk  he  seeks  retir'd 
The  silent  groves,  and  pictures  well  the  fate 
Of  "rigour  wasted  in  debauchery's  course: 
But  ere  that  time,  if.  the  loud  piercing  cry 
Of  the  impatient  pack,  or  hunter's  shout, 
His  watchful  ear  assails,  sudden  he  starts,. 
And,  like  an  arrow  in  his  speed,  outstrips- 
The  winds,  or  swift  as  unsubstantial  thought,. 
Leaves  far  behind  the  flying  fields,  and  all 
The  fading  vast  champaign,  till  cruel  death 
Terrific  comes  upon  the  scented  gale ;, 
But  who  shall  dare  to  paint  the  many  woes- 
Of  the  poor  wanderer,  from  his  woody  lodge 
Expell'd  ;  his  still  retreat  the  mountain  wild, 
The  fastness  of  the  deep  retiring  vale,    . 
Alone  disturbed  by  roaring  torrent  streams  ; 
Who  shall  attempt  the  strain,  depicted  strong 
By  feeling  Thomson,  or  sweet  Somerville> 
Instructed  well  in  all  the  hunter's  lore. 
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E'en  now,  where  Dartmoor's  bleaky  forests  spread, 
Ranges  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  race. 
Tenacious  of  the  waste,  and  free-born  life. 
They  pierce  the  tangled  dell,  and  slake  their  thirst 
With  limpid  coolness  from  the  mountain  streams. 

Dear  to  these  eyes,  while  yet  these  eyes  could  dwell 
On  all  thy  sylvan  beauties,  when  new  joys 
Would  meet  me  wandering  byitbese  mountain  streams : 
Hail,  native  land!  Hail,  Devon!  thee  profuse 
Indulgent  nature  decks  with  million  charms, 
Whate'er  may  kindle  in  the  poet's  breast 
The  glow  of  fancy,  or  whate'er  may  hold 
In  fix'd  enchantment  the  fine  eye  of  taste. 
Thy  scenes  may  boast.    Tho'  seldom  'mid  thy  woods 
The  nightingale  prolongs  her  varied  strain, 
Pouring  ecstatic  warblings  to  the  moon ; 
Yet  many  a  pastoral  river  sweetly  glides 
In  pure  transparence  thro'  thy  long  drawn  vales  i 
And  every  cot  the  liquid  treasure  owns. 
Clear  sparkling  o'er  some  lichen-tinted  rock ; 
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And  Health,  exulting,  fans  her  rosy  cheek 
With  fragrant  breezes  from  thy  spreading  downs. 
Where  blooms  the  purple  heath,  while  all  around 
Rise  fairy  prospects,  crag  enveloped  hills. 
And  sloping  meadows,  farms,  and  village  towers 
Soft  fading  into  heaven's  cerulean  blue. 

But,  lo !  the  fields  assume  a  riper  tint ; 
And  all  with  pregnant  gold,  a  weight  of  wealth. 
The  nodding  harvest  glads  both  hills  and  plains ; 
Yet  oft,  too  oft,  unfriendly  fogs  prevail 
With  clammy  wings,  and  brooding,  shed  around 
Their  dangerous  influence :  oft  consuming  rust 
The  wheat  despoils,  and  cheats  the  hopeful  year  ; 
Or  the  sad  deluge  pours  o'erwhelming  streams 
Of  long  continued  rain  on  the  drenched  lands ; 
But  if  propitious  smile  the  favouring  hour. 
How  sweet  to  range  amid  the  rustling  wall 
Of  fuU-ear'd  corn !  where  the  green  path  divides 
The  furrow'd  ground,  while  with  his  azure  eye 
Cyanus  gay,  or  scarlet  poppies  glow. 
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How  rich  the  contrast  of  the  varied  scene ! 
How  dark  the  woods !  How  still !  while  the  light  gale 
Floats  gently  o'er  the  undulating  plain. 
And  emulates  green  ocean's  restless  tide ! 

At  length  the  ripeh'd  fields  demand  the  aid 
Of  man.     The  nodding  harvest  lowly  falls 
Before  the  sweep  of  labour's  sihevvy  arm ; 
Like  human  life,  the  pregnant  season  feds 
The  scythe  of  time.    Full  oft  the  reaper  \vipes 
His  dewy  br6w,  and  quaffs  the  frequent  draught. 
Then  lays  him  tombrous  in  the  noontide  shade. 

Yet  adverse  storms  oft  threat  the  precious  hours. 
While  dearth  triumphant  desolates  the  plains. 
And  ghastly  Famine  stalks  unseen  behind. 
Oppression  loads  the  sultry  air.    The  clouds 
With  threatening  mien  in  slow  approach  advance; 
Electric  power  accumulating  swells. 
The  pregnant  force  for  equilibrium  pants, 
Then  lightnings  glare ;  rbsounding  thunder  rolls 
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In  doubling  echoes  o'er  the  sullen  skies : 
In  weighty  drops  descend  the  torrent  rains  ; 
Affrighted  Labour  flies,  and  in  each  face 
Sits  horror :  to  the  covert  close  they  haste. 
And  try  the  faithless  shelter  of  the  shade. 
Aghast  the  matron  marks  her  infant  race, 
That  cowering  round  her,  in  their  brimful  eyes. 
Their  sudden  fear  bespeak,  and- clinging,  press 
Her  garments  ;  while  the  fondly  anxious  sire 
With  breathless  expectation  in  each  look. 
Eyes  the  dark  storm,  and  frequent  glaring  flash. 

The  gardener  joyous  now  beholds  fulfill'd 
The  promise  of  the  year.     The  mealy  plum 
Hangs  purpling,  or  displays  an  amber  hue ; 
The  luscious  fig,  the  tempting  pear,  the  vine. 
Perchance,  that  in  the  noontide  eye  of  light 
Basks  glad  in  rich  festoons.     The  downy  peach 
Blushing  like  youthful  cheeks ;  the  nectarine  full 
Of  lavish  juice,  the  richest  boon  of  earth. 
Sweet  on  the  gale  the  fragrant  orchard  flings 
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Its  spicy  breath,  while  o'er  its  ruddy  cheek 
Inviting  beauty  glows.     Warn'd  by  the  lapse 
Of  the  mild  waning  year,  the  circling  Swift 
No  longer  wheels  the  upper  air ;  but  seeks 
A  fleeting  summer  in  more  equal  skies. 

» 
Full  in  each  hedge-row  bends  the*  hazel  bough 

With  the  brown  load  of  nuts,  that  tempting  draw 

The  venturous  truant  o'er  the  dangerous  stream ; 

Or  lures  him,  heedless  of  to-morrow's  task. 

To  loiter  in  the  tangled  copse,  till  late 

In  evening  shades  the  forms  of  fear  arise. 

And  her  just  rod  stern  Discipline  waves  dread ; 

He  next  day  indigestive  sickness  feels. 

And  sad  repentance  tills  the  torturing  hour. 
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Jr  AIR  Belladonna  from  her  slumb'rous  bed, 
With  downcast  mien,  and  cheek  of  maiden  blush, 
Looks  out  to  bid  farewel,  ere  Autumn  quits 
The  yellow  plains,  while  all  his  mantling  vines 
Droop  with  their  purple  load  in  swelling  pride ; 
Still  many  a  flower  bedecks  the  garden  walks. 
While  that  by  rustics  "  farewel-summer,"  nam'd, 
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Wiih  starry  lustre  eyes  the  waning  day. 
Still  is  the  orchard  fragrant,  still  the  glow 
Of  second  summer  o'er  the  fields  prevails : 
Soft  floats  the  mom  amid  the  lingering  fogs, 
Till  the  warm  ray  that  gilds  their  fleecy  robes 
Dissolves  them,  opening  wide  the  prospect  round. 
The  misty  lake  unfolds ;  while  up  the  sides 
Of  purple  mountains  climb  the  vapours  dark. 
And  all  their  craggy  heads  are  clear  descry'd : 
The  elder,  with  its  berries  black  as  jet. 
The  mountain-ash  with  scarlet,  and  the  sloe 
Powder'd  with  hoary  blue,  the  hedge-row  grace. 

Still  swarm  the  russet  meads  with  busy  life ; 
On  every  leaf,  on  every  blade,  they  weave 
A  shady  covert ;  thick  the  spiders  hang 
Their  wily  webs,  and  many  a  painted  fly 
Entangled  in  the  snare  tenacious,  rues 
The  murderous  fang  of  the  insidious  foe. 

The  cooling  breezes  sweep  the  evening  lawn, 
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Though  still  the  vigorous  sun  shoots  fervent  rays 
Upon  the  southern  cottage,  deck'd  with  vines, 
Whose  blushing  clusters  fain  would  emulate 
The  fruitful  vintage  of  a  warmer  clime. 

Fresh  to  the  russet  plains  the  sportsman  hies, 
On  death  intent ;  meanwhile  the  Muse,  in  vain. 
Laments  the  murderous  trade  in  feeble  song ; 
Happy  the  breast,  unconscious  of  the  sense 
Of  wanton  cruelty ;  happy  the  frame 
Of  mind  which  gentle  pity  ever  tunes. 

No  more  secure  the  youthful  partridge  brood 
Lurk  in  the  corn  ;  but  in  the  stubble  field. 
In  vain  the  pointer's  vigilance  elude  ; 
Soon  as  his  piercing  sight  strikes  on  the  spot. 
Where  close  the  covey  lie,  a  timid  race. 
Silent,  unmov'd  he  stands,  and  seems  all  eye  ; 
On  whirring  wing,  the  rushing  flock  at  once 
Burst  on  the  wind,  and  severing,  mount  the  skies ; 
M. 
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Instant  the  watchful  gunner  takes  his  aim, 
And  rapid  death  too  soon  o'ertakes  their  flight. 

Upon  the  cottage  ridge,  or  neighbouring  tree, 
Assembled  swallows  now  in  council  meet : 
No  more  with  sweeping  wing  they  dart  around 
The  pathless  air,  now  void  of  wonted  food. 
The  insect  tribes  congenial  to  their  taste : 
From  day  to  day  they  hold  their  prudent  court ; 
Soon  as  assured,  the  winged  caravan 
Venturous  begin  their  high  aerial  course : 
Sudden  they  mount,  and  with  a  gradual  flight 
Approach  the  boundaries  of  the  sea-beat  strand, 
And  soon  are  seen  no  more.     A  few,  perhaps. 
The  latter  brood,  instinctively  presage 
The  flight  as  dangerous,  or  they  feel  their  powers 
Unequal,  and  in  idle  torpor  lurk 
In  holes  or  caverns  all  the  winter  long. 
Yet  should  perchance  an  unexpected  sun 
Shine  out,  by  casual  warmth  reator'd,  they  own 
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The  genial  power,  and  trustful  of  short  noon, 
Sport  pensioners  on  the  delusive  hour. 

Through  what  vast  tracks,  and  undiscover'd  paths, 
In  distant  climes,  must  birds,  thus  prescient,  seek 
Precarious  life ! — Necessity  impels 
Their  flight :  but  man,  insatiate,  restless  man, 
Pursues  a  visionary  good,  and  flies 
The  golden  mean ;  flies  from  domestic  peace. 
O'er  wasteful  deserts,  or  on  deathful  waves ; 
111  taught  to  bear  the  lessons  of  content. 
Aided  by  Him  whose  mercy  rules  o'er  all. 
The  little  pilots  find,  at  length,  their  rest : 
The  social  principle  in  brutes  exists. 
The  prison'd  bird  is  gay,  when  in  the  cage 
He  hears  opposed  another  prisoner  sing ; 
But  if  unpitying  death  should  seize  his  friend, 
Instant  he  pines,  and  lingering  sorrows  break 
The  heart,  that  scorns  a  solitary  joy. 
Sullen  and  sad,  when  by  the  master  shunn'd, 
The  faithful  dog  heeds  not  a  cheering  voice, 
M  2 
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But  when  the  well-known  step  his  ready  ear 
Receives,  he  barks  elate,  and,  full  of  glee, 
With  sprightly  frolic  speaks  his  happiness. 
E'en  the  dull  ox,  withdrawn  from  the  slow  herd, 
Looks  back  upon  the  verdant  pasture  oft. 
And  bellows  loud  distress  from  the  slope  hill ; 
While  in  the  pleasant  vale  his  ancient  friends   - 
Re-echo  plaintive  to  his  low ;  the  air. 
Meantime,  resounds  with  melancholy  moans, 

And  not  the  swallow  tribe  alone  forsakes 
Britannia's  realms ;  but  all  whose  tender  bills 
By  Nature's  laws  are  form'd  for  softer  food 
Of  insect  swarms.     These  ill  contriv'd  to  break 
The  berry  crude ;  for  they  foresee  full  well, 
That  unkind  cold  will  thin  the  desert  air 
Of  wing'd  inhabitants,  and  therefore  fly 
With  innate  prescience  from  the  coming  ills. 
Which  niggard  Famine  threats  on  all.     Meantime, 
Far  from  the  savage  north,  congenial  scenes 
The  redwing  seeks.     The  vagrant  fieldfare  too, 
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That,  in  the  stormy  March,  forsook  our  coasts. 
Returns  to  milder  skies,  and  happier  plains, 
From  frigid  mountain  tracts,  where  bleak  and  dark 
The  surly  storms  o'er  Scotia  wildly  sweep. 
Here  courts  the  sheltering  vales,  and  southern  suns ; 
And  the  ring-ousel,  glad  to  feed  at  large. 
On  woodland  berries,  or  the  bounteous  hedge. 

The  thrush,  the  blackbird,  and  the  woodlark  now, 
Cheerer  of  night,  their  pleasing  song  resume ; 
The  stone-curlew  his  chattering  note  repeats ; 
And  the  wood-owl  continual  breaks  the  depth 
Of  sylvan  darkness,  with  discordant  moans. 

The  reverend  oak,  the  widely  spreading  beech. 
Now  shed  their  fruits  to  feast  the  glutton  swine. 

Pressed  from  the  exuberant  orchard's  fruitful  bound, 
Pomona  pours  a  sparkling  tide,  that  vies 
With  the  rich  juices  of  the  purple  vine ; 
Lo  1  russet  Labour's  busy  train,  both  old, 
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And  young,  shake  numerous  down  the  mellow  fruit. 
Streaked  with  a  cheek  as  ruddy  as  their  own. 

The  paled  Park  now  wages  direful  war. 
Fierce  through  the  sturdy  groves,  with  branchy  horns, 
The  deer  threat  battle  on  their  spotted  foes, 
And  stain  each  other's  dappled  sides  with  gore  ^ 
Nor  ends  the  conflict,  till  some  victor  bold. 
With  jealous  pride,  o'er  all  the  female  troop, 
Unbounded  sway,  and  sole  possession  wins. 

Again  the  sun  across  the  equator  bends. 
And  a  dark  train  of  ruffian  storms  his  course 
Deform,  and  ruthless  spoil  the  waning  year. 
That  yielding  owns  the  sad  approach  of  age. 
Flown  is  the  transient  pride,  the  little  life 
Of  summer  joy.     With  equal  eye,  the  day 
Divides  his  reign  o'er  all  the  globe,  from  pole 
To  pole ;  and  in  her  turn  the  Sable  night 
Divided  empire  claims.    While  now  the  moon. 
Broad  o'er  th'  expanse  of  placid  aether,  shines. 
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With  high  augmented  lustre  ;  while  she  lights 
The  well-pleased  labourer  to  his  home,  fatigued 
With  harvest  toils ;  or  gives  the  favouring  hour 
For  aid  of  those  who  hoard  the  golden  grain. 

The  saffron  casts  upon  the  lap  of  earth 
A  purple  stole ;  while  treasures  lurk  within 
Its  silken  foldi»,  a  vegetable  gold. 
And  now  o'er  Cantium's  happy  vales,  how  rich 
The  helpless  straggler,.  Hop  festoons  the  shades ! 
And  lends  at  once  the  cottage  wealth  and  grace. 

The  timid  hare  starts  from  the  affrighting  noise 
Of  war,  ill-merited ;  starts  from  her  shades. 
In  vain  she  sits  the  livelong  hour,  with  feet 
Stretched  out,  prepared  for  flight ;  and  her  quick  ears 
Like  tubes  contrived  to  catch  the  whispering  sounds 
That  float  upon  the  coming  breeze,  foretel 
Each  distant  danger :  should  she  hear,  perchance. 
The  fast-approaching  pack,  more  close  she  lies, 
Till  nearer  comes  the  savage  yell  of  death  : 
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Sudden  she  springs,  and  with  a  leaping  course, 
Swift  o'er  the  open  heath,  from  field  to  field, 
Or,  with  a  wondrous  strength  of  hinder  leg. 
She  gains  the  rising  ground,  or-  through  the  copse. 
With  art  instinctive,  doubling  oft  in  vain. 
She  flies.     Her  very  speed  betrays ;  she  leaves 
The  treacherous  scent  behind.     Fast  on  her  course 
The  cruel  troop  of  Death  pursue ;  while  she. 
Poor  innocent,  breathless,  and  faint  and  worn. 
Finds  that  a  blameless  life  no  pity  meets. 

Nature  is  provident  to  all  her  works. 
The  timid  creature  finds  a  thousand  foes ; 
But  has  a  thousand  means  to  'scape  their  arts. 
In  colour  so  alike  each  object  near ; 
The  faded  leaves,  the  faded  fern,  the  bank 
Of  ochry  brown,  that  only  skilful  eyes 
Descry  her  cautious  form ;  and  oft  with  wiles 
And  nice  deception,  she  eludes  her  foe. 
In  Lapland  wastes,  where  chilly  winter  wears 
flobes  of  eternal  white,  at  its  approach 
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She  takes  congenial  hue.    Thus  Nature  gives 
The  means  of  safety  to  the  helpless  tribes. 

Nor  timid  less  the  fruitful  rabbit  gains 
Security  alone  in  flight.     She  falls 
Weak  and  defenceless  to  the  insulting  foe, 
And  yields  her  life  resistless  to  attacks 
Of  every  kind.     Beneath  the  caverned  earth 
She  hides  her  harmless  head,  but  all  in  vain, 
The  bloody  ferret,  with  a  murderous  stealth 
Breaks  on  the  midnight  darkness  of  her  cell, 
And  finds  the  trembling  fool  an  easy  prey. 
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INow  brown  October  tints  the  mellow  year! 
See !  how  adown  yon  woody  steep,  where  nods 
The'  grey-browed  rock,  what  varied  hues  bespeak 
The  waning  season !  bounteous  still  in  death ! 
While  chastening  green  her  sober  dress  resigns, 
Yon  reverend  oak  that  now  has  dared,  twice  told, 
An  hundred  storms  of  winter's  warring  rage. 
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Approaching  winter  owns,    Th'  aspiring  ash, 
His  stately  neighbour,  takes  a  yellow  robe ; 
How  soon  the  vernal  pomp  decays.     How  soon 
The  pride  of  man !     How  full  of  moral  seems 
Such  change  of  nature,  were  we  wise  to  mark. 

Now  joys  the  painter,  o'er  the  fading  view 
Enraptured  gazing,  whilst  he  ardent  views 
The  variegated  tints,  that  softly  blend 
Their  many  shades ;  and  yet  harmonious  all. 
How  lovely  now  the  season  !  mild,  and  fraught 
With  happy  contrasts,  and  with  all  the  forms. 
So  sweetly  changing,  that  fair  beauty  yields. 
Unsated  o'er  the  woodland  roves  his  eye. 
While  sober  green,  or  red,  or  yellow  bright, 
Or  flaming  orange,  all  combining,  mix 
Their  thousand  shades :  but  who  shall  dare  describe 
This  woodland  splendour,  when  the  setting  sun 
Bursts  o'er  the  burnished  scene  with  fieiy  blaze. 
But  yet,  fond  Man  !  in  all  thy  transient  joys. 
Some  poisonous  sorrows  lurk ;  for  while  the  sight 
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Delighted  dwells  upon  the  glowing  scene, 
Reflection  wakes  the  painful  thought  of  death, 
And  life's  too  evanescent  traits  of  bliss. 

Wide  o'er  the  fields  innumerably  spread 
The  spider  race,  a  dwarfish  tribe,  their  nets 
Distend ;  o'er  all  the  nodding  grass,  they  weave 
A  gauzy  veil.    In  waving  radiance  floats 
The  face  of  every  lawn,  of  every  slope ; 
While  the  fine  tissue  glitters  to  the  day. 

Engendered  by  the  sun  that  just  has  passed 
The  Equinoctial  point,  a  murky  brood 
Of  storms  awake.     Uncertain  is  their  birth. 
But  should  the  month  in  calm  begin  its  reign, 
Not  long  this  pleasing  quiet ;  fierce  and  wild 
The  tempests  burst,  and  into  chaos  turn 
The  smiling  landscape,  and  the  placid  main. 
High  dash  the  madding  surges ;  rocks  resound. 
And  fury  foams  along  the  trembling  shore. 
Fixed  in  the  seaman's  eye  sits  sad  despair. 
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And  dread  disaster  on  the  whirlwind  rides. 
Nor  less  on  land  the  ravaged  forests  groan, 
And  rushing  cataracts  foam  with  deafening  roar. 

Slowly  at  length  the  casual  storm  recedes ; 
Sweet  calm  her  reign  resumes ;  a  few  fair  blooms 
With  lingering  fragrance  glad  the  fading  year. 
A  few  faint  warblings  cheer  the  noon-tide  hour. 
And  o'er  the  fields  a  short-liv'd  brightness  bursts ; 
And  man  exults  with  unexpected  joys. 

Yet  cease  .to  mourn  the  woodland  scene,  bereft 
Of  verdant  pride ;  for  from  apparent  ill 
Wisdom  Divine  undoubted  good  extracts. 
AH  frugal  Nature  knows  nor  waste  nor  loss ; 
E'en  by  that  means  revived.     The  shattered  leaves, 
Before  the  wintry  blast,  and  on  the  ground 
Thick  strewed,  predictive  of  mortality, 
By  gradual  process  turn  to  fertile  soil. 
The  grosser  parts  of  nutriment  become 
A  principle  of  life,  and  vigour  give 
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To  smiling  vegetation,  while  it  bursts 

To  brighter  verdure,  and  plethoric  pride. 

And  thus  the  vegetable  life  reverts 

To  animal,  and  in  its  turn  the  corpse 

Gives  back  th'  atomic  particles  received. 

And  from  the  ghastly  grave,  life,  blooming,  springs. 

The  season  now  demands  the  planter's  toil. 
For  this,  consult  the  skies ;  benignant  deemed, 
If  softer  gales  their  influence  shed,  and  mild 
The  shower  descend ;  with  safety  you  may  drag 
The  growing  nursling  from  the  fostering  earth  ; 
But  first  prepare  congenial  soils  and  sites. 
Trees  various  spots  affect ;  some  love  to  crest 
The  mountain's  summit,  and  delight,  like  men 
Of  boisterous  spirits,  in  the  storm  of  life ; 
Some,  as  the  meek  and  gentle  mind,  are  pleased 
In  sheltered  vales,  the  myrtle's  coy  abode; 
Some  with  deep  root  to  caverned  shades  descend ; 
Others  with  wandering  fibres  shoot  along 
The  shallow  ground;  or  ever-thirsty  bank 
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Of  the  slow  stream,  a  neighbourhood  of  shade ; 

Some  love  the  lowly  dell,  or  sluggish  marsh, 

And  some  the  arid  spot,  while  others  bask 

In  the  full  radiance  of  the  burning  sun. 

The  place  well-chosen,  and  the  soil  prepared. 

With  caution  from  the  parent's  bosom  draw 

The  tender  infant ;  but  beware  lest  haste 

The  finer  fibres  harm.     Chuse  early  plants. 

For  they  accommodate  with  kindlier  growth 

To  novel  sites.     Habits  of  youth  are  formed 

With  happy  ease.    And  as  the  man  prefers. 

Through  every  change  of  fortune  and  of  life. 

The  scene,  where  passed  his  joyous  hours  of  prime ; 

So  trees  reluctant  live,  when  torn,  too  late. 

From  native  beds.     Some  in  their  infant  state 

Alone  bear  change.    The  cloud-aspiring  pine. 

Though  born  to  brave  th'  adversity  of  storms. 

Thrives  best,  removed  when  in  its  infant  growth. 

But  should  necessity  demand  the  task 

Of  late  transplanting,  aid  the  feeble  tree 

With  sturdy  stakes.     Less  fatal  then,  the  gale 
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Disturbs  the  tender  roots.    A  fence  provide, 
That  from  insidious  foes  may  guard  your  care. 
To  tender  plants  too  oft  the  cattle's  bite 
Injurious  proves.     Soft  bark  the  nibbling  hare 
Invites.     So  many  ills  on  youth  await ! 
On  the  rough  hill  the  lofty  beech  endures 
The  ruder  blast,  but  'neath  its  shade  denies 
The  vegetable  race  a  sheltering  growth. 
Aloft  the  poplar  waves  beside  the  stream. 
And  turns  its  silvery  leaves  to  meet  the  light ; 
There  too,  the  willow  tribes,  that  ever  weep. 
Hang  drooping  o'er  the  glassy  bosom'd  wave; 
And  there  the  aspen  shivers  to  the  breeze. 
The  ash  asks  not  a  depth  of  fruitful  mould. 
But  like  frugality,  on  little  means 
It  thrives,  and  high  o'er  creviced  ruins  spreads 
Its  ample  shade,  or  on  the  naked  rock, 
That  nods  in  air,  with  graceful  limbs  depends. 

All  nature  pictures  well  our  state.    Observe 

The  glutton  caterpillar,  how  it  feeds ! 
N  2 
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To  grosser  sense  devoting  all  of  life. 

And  what  is  this  but  man,  low,  sensual  man. 

Sated  at  last,  the  pupa  change  begins ; 

It  finds  a  grave  within  the  darksome  earth ; 

Or  spins  itself  a  shroud,  that  it  may  sleep 

The  winter  long.     And  is  not  this  like  death  I 

At  length  the  sun  with  genial  warmth  returns. 
Springing  all  joyous  in  the  fields  of  air. 
Gilding  the  fading  honours  of  the  grove. 
What  if  the  verdant  children  of  the  wood, 
A  transient  beauty  own  ?  the  human  race 
Can  boast  no  more ;  poor  skeletons  of  pride 
Soon  sunk  in  dust..    No  more,  the  whispering  breeze 
Sports  in  the  silken  leaves  with  balmy  breath. 
No  more  the  varied  forms  of  beauty  shine ; 
Which  spoke  the  great  Creator's  plastic  hand ; 
And  e'en  our  far  more  wondrous  form  is  doomed 
To  fade,  in  which  creative  skill  displays 
Transcendent  power !     How  nice  a  structure,  man ! 
And  yet  how  beautiful  each  single  part ! 
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Full  of  celestial  fire,  the  rapt  eye  looks 
Unutterable  things ;  the  sun  of  thought ; 
Disclosing  all  the  radiance  of  the  mind. 
The  herald  of  mute  passion,  whose  quick  glance 
Out-strips  the  slower  course  of  words,  and  tells 
The  movements  of  the  soul,  with  eloquence 
Beyond  all  rhetoric !     Say,  ah  say,  how  sweet 
Its  silent  language,  ye,  who  rapturous  read 
The  smile  benignant  of  consenting  love. 
Ere  yet  the  hesitating  tongue  performs 
Its  task !     How  sweet  its  silent  language,  say. 
All  ye,  who  tremble  'neath  a  tyrant's  throne ; 
Or  dread  stern  Justice  with  uplifted  sword. 
Yet  view  angelic  melting  Mercy  beam 
Through  this  transparent  index  of  the  soul, 
Ere  speech  confirm  the  blessed  hope  of  life ! 
Thou  comprehensive  organ,  wisely  formed 
To  drink  the  splendour  of  the  glorious  sun  ; 
Thou  wondrous  orb !  most  skilfully  contrived 
That  thy  dark  chambers  may  receive  within. 
In  vivid  traces,  all  created  forms. 
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The  silver  moon,  and  the  night's  spangled  arch 
To  me  now  lost ! — to  me  no  more  the  morn 
Displays  her  dewy  brilliance,  or  mild  eve 
Glows  with  her  parting  lustre  in  the  west  !— 
Nature  to  me  is  blank  !  and  darkness  veils 
My  wonted  joys,  and  saddens  every  bliss ! 
O  Lampen  !  faithful  pupil,  truest  friend, 
Thou  saw'st  my  deep  affliction,  and  did'st  feel, 
And  whispered  kind  condolence  to  my  grief ; 
More  sweet  than  Philomela's  dulcet  song, 
To  the  quick  apprehensive  ear  of  night, 
When  glades  serene  rejoice  with  summer  moons. 
And  nectarine  lips  of  honey-suckles,  breathe 
Diffusive  fragrance  o'er  the  tranquil  scene ; 
Thy  praise  all  Isis  echoed  from  her  banks. 
That  saw  thy  more  than  filial  gratitude 
Sustain  my  failing  steps,  in  deep  distress. 
And  gently  sooth  my  sad,  benighted  mind. 

Short  is  thy  date,  O  man !     Thy  insect  life 
How  short  I  drest  in  thy  Summer  pride,  awhile 
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Thou  flutter'st  in  the  dazzling  noon  of  fame, 

But  soon  declining  from  meridian  height, 

Oblivion's  shades  o'ertake  thee,  and  the  grave 

Keceitres  thee,  or  uncertain  History's  page 

May  save  a  transient  trace  of  thee,  where  Truth 

In  error's  clouds  oft  hides  her  lustrous  form  ; 

For  oft  the  Historian's  tales  are  tissues  spun 

In  fancy's  brain,  or  in  some  motley  dress 

Of  party  tricked,  or  reigning  prejudice. 

Some  little  truth  in  intricacy  hid. 

A  few  small  grains  of  gold  amid  a  waste 

Of  useless  sand,  that  shews  from  age  to  age 

How  statesmen  blunder,  and  how  grovelling  man. 

By  vainly  grasping  at  futurity. 

Would  mar  the  plans  of  vast  Ommipotence. 

History,  to  varnish  o'er  a  tyrant's  crimes, 

Oft  takes  the  gloss  of  ilattery.     Sometimes  lends 

To  frightful  Faction,  Virtue's  specious  name ; 

Fear  checks  each  line,  and  favour  guides  the  pen. 

From  such  polluted  channels  if  it  flow. 

Say,  can  th'  imbibing  stream  be  ever  pure  i 
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Fair,  spotless  Truth,  how  beauteous  is  thy  mien ! 

Yet  man  esteems  thee  not.     The  eye  corrupt 

Dreads  thy  meridian  beam.     Darkness  best,  suits 

The  cunning  mole's  black  subterraneous  fraud. 

For  profitable  error  often  scorned, 

Careless  of  right,  some  will  not  hear  thy  voice ; 

And  falsehood's  baser  coin  runs  through  the  world, 

As  current  as  pure  gold.     In  light  divine 

So  art  thou  clothed,  like  Mercury  next  the  sun, 

Scarce  seen  amid  the  dazzling  blaze  of  day. 

Thou  dwell'st  with  Him,  who  is  all  purity ; 

Rare  are  thy  visits  on  this  dusky  globe, 

Where  crool^ed  viqe  usurps  unbounded. sway. 

Let  Fancy  picture  thy  retired  abode ; 

'Tis  in  some  lonely  waste,  beyond  the  reach 

Of  mortal  search ;  found  only  by  the  pure. 

Some  island,  guarded  by  repulsive  waves; 

Some  solitary  spot,  by  mountains  closed 

Of  hard  ascent ;  or  by  Devotion's  wing 

Surmounted,  or  by  Meditation's  eye 

And  Wbdom's  cool  inquiry,  clearly  traced. 
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There  dreams  of  various  plumage  crowd  the  woods, 
Each  leaf  there  sighs  to  error's  whispering  gale, 
All  vocal  with  deceitful  sounds.     But  far 
Within,  thy  temple  shines  with  solar  light; 
While  crystal  mirrors  splendidly  reflect 
Intolerable  brightness ;  and,  in  front 
A  breathless  sea,  transparently  returns 
The  perfect  images  around  its  banks. 
The  atmosphere,  so  colourless  and  rare, 
Transmits  the  rays  in  unrefracted  lines ; 
Around  are  optic  tubes,  that  aid  the  eye, 
And  shew  mysterious  globules,  or  that  trace 
With  insect  siglit  elusive  forms  minute 
Of  atom  worlds.     There,  too,  are  mirrors  seen 
To  rectify  erroneous  lines,  and  bring 
To  shape  the  formless  traces  of  deceit. 
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JM  ow  slow  and  wan,  in  sable  robe,  the  month 
Advances ;  while  the  sky,  o'ercast  with  gloom. 
Looks  chill.     Or  if  the  sun  the  landscape  glad, 
Short  is  the  joy.     A  few  soft  days  succeed 
Of  pleasing  mildness ;  but  the  varying  storm 
By  fits  prevails,  or  wrapp'd  in  terror,  whirls 
The  last,  the  lingering  honours  from  the  grove. 
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Short  is  the  day ;  but  through  protracted  night 
Danger  and  sad  destruction  reign,  and  oft 
Disaster  fills  the  world  with  tales  of  woe. 

What  anguish  wrung  Mirtillo's  numerous  friends. 
And  her,  far,  far  beyond  the  languid  powers 
Of  vain  description,  whom  he  dearly  lov'd. 
Who  vows  exchang'd,  by  mutual  choice  confirm'd : 
Soft  as  the  blush  of  orient  day,  and  sweet 
As  early  innocence,  Amelia  smil'd  ; 
While  unaffected  meaning  gave  a  force 
To  every  feature,  and  an  artless  grace. 
Long  had  they  lov'd,  but  obstacles  oppos'd. 

The  day  for  happy  union  now  was  fijEed ; 
Anticipating  bliss,  they  talked  their  loves, 
And  guiled  the  sluggish  steps  of  dull  delay ; 
Consenting  friends,  and  virtue,  sealed  their  choice. 
The  nuptial  eve  they  spent  with  pleasing  hope, 
And  still  revealing,  each  to  each,  what  oft 
Had  been  revealed,  but  ever  seem'd  still  new ; 
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They  bade  farewel,  returned,  and  bade  farewel, 
Then  parting,  hop'd  to  meet  at  early  dawn. 
A  mountain  path  led  to  his  distant  home : 
For  decency  requir'd  that  tedious  night 
Should  be  asunder  spent.     His  rugged  road 
He  passed  with  heavy  heart,  for  absence  seems 
To  love  a  painful  age  :  that  road  was  lone. 
Was  intricate ;  through  thicket,  and  through  dell. 
His  faithful  dog  alone  his  steps  pursued ; 
There  erst  the  miners  sunk  their  venturous  shafts. 
The  night  was  deepest  gloom,  and  thickest  shades 
Concealed  the  wonted  path.     Why  should  we  speak 
The  rest  ?     Darker  than  night  succeeded  woe. 
The  following  morn  arose  in  smiles  arrayed, 
And  from  her  couch  Amelia  rose,  as  fair 
As  any  flower  that  drank  the  opening  beams 
Of  blushing  light ;  such  blushes  too  suffused 
Her  virgin  cheek,  by  hope  or  fear  impressed ; 
Th'  appointed  hour  arrived ;  elapsed ;  and  still 
Another  passed  with  disappointment  blank. 
So  wore  the  day,  while  doubt  and  sorrow  clad 
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Each  brow  with  anxious  gloom,  and  on  her  bed 
Had  fixed  her,  whelmed  with  horrible  despair : 
And  thus  the  day  elapsed,  and  search  in  vain 
Explored  each  dingle  and  each  steepy  cliff; 
For  many  a  friend  explored,  with  anxious  hope. 
The  copse,  the  dingle,  and  the  steepy  cliff; 
Till  one  by  chance  espied  his  faithful  dog. 
That  with  a  wistful,  but  with  meaning  look, 
O'erhung  the  dread  abyss.^Some  venturous  try 
The  darksome  mine,  and  deep  within  they  found 
Mirtillo,  on  a  shelving  rock,  and  strange, 
Escaped  the  horrors  of  the  fall,  and  safe. 
A  friendly  branch  across  the  frowning  gulf. 
With  arms  extended,  broke  his  headlong  fall. 
From  hunger  faint,  and  terror,  and  despair, 
So  pass'd  one  dreary  night,  that  endless  seem-'d. 
Ere  morning's  dawn  cast  down  its  heavenly  eye ; 
And  oft  above  he  heard  the  early  tread 
Of  travellers,  hastening  to  the  neighbouring  mart. 
In  vain  he  called,  no  ear  received  his  moans. 
Desponding  sunk  his  soul.     So  pass'd  that  day. 
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So  pass'^  a  second  night  in  dark  suspense ; 

But  from  the  gulf  below  the  ghastly  forms 

Of  death  and  famine  rose,  and  o'er  the  brink 

Despair  and  shuddering  danger  ever  hung ; 

What  dismal  hours !  How  bless'd  the  friendly  voice 

Of  aid,  that  snatch'd  him  from  the  impending  grave ! 

How  dreary  now  the  hour  must  drag,  to  those 
Who  pass  the.  short  and  gloomy  day,  the  lone 
Long  night,  upon  some  waste  or  pathless  moor, 
Far  from  the  varied  pleasures  of  the  town ; 
Far  from,  the  social  village,  or  the  farm ; 
The  dear  delights  of  neighbourhood,  and  all 
That  give  variety  to  thought,  or  add 
A  zest  to  life !     Thousands  are  so  condemned. 
While  ever  during  toil  short  respite  gives 
Tq  joy,  of  novelty  and  spirit  void : 
While  Poverty  benumbs  the  expanding  hope, 
Freezes  the  stream  of  feeling,  and  o'ercasts. 
With  cold  and  sullen  eye,  the  buds  of  bliss. 
At  the  first  crow  of  the  presageful  cock 
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They  wake,  and  grope  their  heavy  way  to  toil : 
Whepce  late  returning,  weary,  slow,  they  seek 
The  coarse,  and  scarcely  wholesome  meal,  alopie 
Made  palatable  by  the  imperious  call 
Of  hunger.    Then  ungated  soon  diey  steal 
.To  the  rough  couch,  frugal  of  scanty  li^t. 
To  them  a  costly  cheerer ;  frugal  too 
Of  languid  fires,  the  sullen  peat,  or  sticks, 
Far  fetch'd  from  briery  waste  or  tangled  hedge. 
Life  is  to  them  a  tedious  blank,  and  few 
Their  coarse  born  pleasures,  few  their  humble  hopes  j 
Yet  if  their  joys  be  few,  use  makes  content. 
And  gives  the  dullest  spot  on  earth  its  charm. 
For  thus  our  several  tempers  God  so  frames, 
That  nothing  better  known,  the  humble  cot 
Equals  the  palace,  and  the  desert  smiles. 

To  these,  contrast  the  studied  pleasures,  tried 
By  fashion,  or  the  arts  of  lavish  waste 
In  busy  cities ;  where  the  swarming  hive 
Of  restless  vice  would  kill  their  tedious  hours. 
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Or  sate  the  sicUy  appetite  of  lust. 

There  luxury  exhausts  each  blandishment, 

Till  rack'd  invention  fails,  and  wanton  cost. 

And  pomp,  that  bends  beneath  the  cumbrous  weight 

Of  anxious  state;  meantime  th'  expressive  sigh 

Bursts  stealthful  from  the  aching  heart 

Of  glittering  pain ;  all  arts  are  tried  to  break 

The  tedium  of  the  scene,  to  stir  the  stream 

Of  stagnant  joy.    There,  blazing  torches  >de 

With  the  pure  sun,  and  guilty  midnight  makes 

An  imitative  day-     For  idle  waste 

They  care  not ;  thousand  tapers  flame  around 

The  painted  ceiling,  flashing  lavish  beams. 

Here  folly  cheats  her  thousand  votaries, 

Led  on  by  faithless  hope  from  scene  to  scene. 

To  lose  themselves  they  try ;  to  lose  the  fears 

Which  solitude  awakes,  with  all  the  stings 

Of  conscious  guilt.    Vain  subterfuge !  for  crowds 

May  drown  reflection,  but  not  cure  its  wounds. 

The  gay,  the  thoughtless  world,  perhaps  may  smile, 
o  2 
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And  call  these  censures  too  severe.     How  poor 
The  midnight  orgies  of  the  public  shew ! 
How  pregnant  all  with  pain,  to  him  who  thinks ! 
The  dome  with  many  coloured  lustres  gay. 
The  false  enchantment  of  the  gUttering  groves 
In  tawdry  splendour !     What  is  all  this  pomp 
But  outward  seeming,  and  a  vain  disguise  ? 
The  vast  assemblage  what  ?     The  troop  of  Vice, 
Collected  to  pursue  her  shameful  rites ; 
Some  eager  to  betray,  and  some  betrayed. 
Spread  a  fine  net  to  catch  the  unwary  soul. 
These  are  not  wisdom's  walks ;  not  seldom  those 
Who  enter  innocent,  contagion  catch 
From  the  infectious  spot.     O,  viler  still. 
The  midnight  masquerade,  where  folly  hides. 
In  her  fantastic  dress,  the  specious  form 
Of  odious  vice  !     Ah !  can  the  good,  unpain'd, 
With  calm  reflection  mark  how  many  crowd 
To  such  resorts  for  vicious  views  ?     Unpain'd, 
Ah  !  can  the  good  behold  the  motley  train  ? 
Strip  the  false  triflers  of  the  poor  disguise. 
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Which  awkward  actors  wear,  in  characters 

As  badly  cast  as  ill  tnaintain'd;  and  what 

Remains  but  coarse  absurdity,  and  worse, 

Dull  satire,  shooting  pointless  darts ;  th'  attempt 

Of  barren  wit,  provoking  only  fools 

To  laugh.     Here  Infamy,  with  all  his  crew 

Of  torch-light  revellers,  resorts ;  a  tribe 

Of  wretches,  who  ne'er  dare  to  face  the  day. 

Lest  passing  fingers  point  them  out  to  scorn : 

Panders  of  vice,  here  cloak'd  in  treachery,  prowl. 

Whom  all  mankind  disown,  as  noted  foes 

To  decency,  to  honour,  and  to  worth. 

Here  comes  the  wretch  who  lures  the  hapless  sex 

To  infamy,  and  sells  fair  innocence. 

/ 
The  gamester  hunting  out  the  prodigal, 

His  prey*;  and  he,  who  when  the  hour  arrives 

For  deeds  of  darkness  fit,  shall  spill  the  blood 

Of  some  unguarded  traveller,  for  supplies 

For  low  debauchery.     Such  the  various  herd 

That  crowd  the  revels  of  the  public  shew ! 

How  happier  far !  the  placid  evening  home. 
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Where  gentle  peace  extends  her  downy  wings ; 

And  where,  if  harmless  mirth  excite  the  smile, 

It  springs  from  guiltless  hearts ;  while  truth  presides 

O'er  all,  and  genuine  pleasure  smooths  the  brow ; 

Where  by  his  fircj  a  monarch  in  content, 

A  happy  husband  with  complacence  eyes. 

The  meek  and  gentle  partner  of  his  bliss. 

Of  long-tried  truth,  and  confidence  approv'd  ; 

While  she,  with  conscious  pleasure,  sees  the  buds 

Of  worth  and  beauty  blossom  in  the  grace 

Of  lisping  innocence,  or  youthful  joy. 

Ah,  bliss,  how  exquisite !  when  two  good  minds 

In  unison  of  temper  join'd,  and  blessed 

With  competence,  from  day  to  day,  unite 

To  form  the  rising  work  by  Wisdom's  laws. 

And  train  to  Virtue's  path.     Thrice  blest  that  pair, 

Who  ever  aiming  still  to  please,  increase 

By  thousand  assiduities,  the  stock 

Of  mutual  love,  and  soften  mutual  cares. 

Ah,  bliss,  how  exquisite !     Words  cannot  paint 

The  silent  ardour,  or  the  chastened  joy 
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Of  pure  domestic  peace ;  the  heaven  of  man 

In  this  distracting,  state ;  that  like  some  lake, 

'Mid  mountains  bosom'd,  sheltered  from  the  blast 

Of  ruder  winds^  reflects  eternal  calm. 

Perhaps  some  friend  with  harmless  converse  gives 

Variety,  and  aids  the  virtuous  scene. 

Say !  what  are  Fashion's  follies,  when  compared 

To  such  tranquillity?  bestow'd  alone 

By  Heaven;  by  Heaven  approv'd,  who  only  knows 

What  best  can  solid  happiness  afford 

To  dubious  man,  oft  erring  in  his  choice. 

Ah !  what  to  tliis,  the  splendour  of  gay  scenes, 

Where  senseless  fops,  and  giddy  females  vie  ? 

Where  daughters,  led  by  thoughtless  mothers,  learn 

That  dress  and  shew  are  all  the  ends  of  life. 

And  bow  to  Vanity's  deluding  shrine. 

Ah !  what  to  this  the  roiit,  where  scandal  haunts. 

Whose  eyes  of  scrutiny  and  hundred  tongues 

Plant  daggers  in  the  bosom  of  a  friend  i 

Where  pilfering  dowagers  and  antique  maids, 

With  look,  love-freezing,  keenly  wage  the  war 
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Of  loss  or  gain,  till  the  vexed  bosom  vents 

The  o'erflowings  of  chagrin  and  mutual  hate  ? 

Yet  let  not  harmless  recreation  bear 

The  sting  of  cfensure ;  for  whatever  keeps 

The  mind  from  dangerous  wandering,'  may  be  safe. 

The  senses,  when  engrossed  by  trivial  things, 

Not  seldom  are  preserved  from  evil  thoughts. 

Employment  free  from  ill  is  Virtue's  guard  t 

Yet  let  not  low  pursuits  engage  all  life,- 

We  come  not  here  to  trifle ;  but  to  grow 

In  wisdom  and  in  worth.     A  gifted  few 

Alone,  can  swell  the  annals  of  Renown,. 

But  all  have  useful  duties  to  fulfil. 

Within  the  humbler,  as  the  prouder  walks  j 

To  sooth  by  gentle  kindness  friendship's  pains  ; 

To  cherish  mutual  love ;  to  smooth  the  bed 

Of  lingering  sickness,  and  to  pour  the  balm 

Of  pity  in  affliction's  wounded  breast : 

Such  are  the  pleasing  tasks  of  lowliest  worth  j 

For  private  tenderness  requires  much  less 

Of  intellect,  than  of  good-will  and  love. 
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The  careful  mother,  or  the  patient  nurse, 
Demand  no  eflforts  of  a  lofty  mind. 
But  ah !  how  wretched  she,  who  nightly  haunts 
The  gambler's  shameful  board !     O,  how  unfit 
For  female  duties,  or  for  household  cares ! 
Fortune  to  her  presents  illusive  dreams 
Of  hopej  but  ever  faithless,  mocks  her  prey, 
Till  down  she  sinks  in  horrible  despair. 
Severest  tortures  vex  the  gamester's  breast. 
To  him  all  life  aiFords  ideal  scenes. 
That  ever  fly  the  grasp.     Substantial  none. 
Perpetual  gloom  o'erhanging  every  hour ; 
Joy  shuns  his  days,  distraction  fills  his  nights. 
Abroad  he  lives  in  torture,  and  his  home 
Reproachful,  yields  no  peace.     His  wife,  alas  ! 
His  children,  smile  in  vain,  they  cannot  cheer 
The  guilty  bosom,  wreck'd  with  secret  pangs 
Of  disappointment,  that  with  icy  hand 
Chills  ev'ry  nerve,  and  indurates  the  heart. 
How  shall  he  joy  in  those,  whom  he  o'erwhelms 
With  secret  ruin,  and  whose  hopes  he  blasts? 
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Behold  the  haggard  eye,  the  pallid  cheek. 
The  clouded  brow,  where  sits  disastrous  woe ! 
Ah !  see  him  frowning  cheerless  at  the  sun  ; 
Which  gladdens  all  but  him !     Ah !  see  him  grasp 
The  keen-edg'd  knife  of  horror!  see  him  plunge 
In  tumbling  billows,  in  the  sullen  tide 
Of  hopeless  gloom,  and  ever  dark  despair ! 

Happy  the  man,  who  finds  within  himself 
A  source,  whence  he  can  draw  perpetual  streams 
Of  bliss  ;  whose  taste,  by  nature  given,  or  form'd 
By  culture,  yields  variety  to  life. 
And  feeds  with  never  satiating  food. 
Studies  refin'd  give  innocent  delight ; 
The  rural  walk,  the  garden's  still  retreat. 
Or  music's  dulcet  voice,  or  wisdom's  lore ; 
He  languor  never  knows,  that  fog-bred  fiend. 
Whose  leaden  influence  on  the  nerves  oppress'd. 
Hangs  with  intolerable  weight,  and  tires 
Beyond  fatigue.     No  burden  is  so  great 
As  listless  indolence  ;  no  pain  so  hard 
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To  bear  as  his,  who  weary  of  himself, 
Can  taste  nor  rest,  nor  happiness  at  home. 
O,  penury  of  soul !     To  ask  abroad 
Precarious  pleasure,  alms  of  fleeting  bliss ; 
That  for  a  moment  feed  the  beggar'd  mind, 
While  lasts  the  scanty  portion !    Wretched  life, 

m 

To  live  on  others,  and  to  feast  on  fools ! 
Converse  with  wisdom  makes  us  yet  more  wise ; 
For  knowledge,  like  a  river,  swells  in  bulk, 
Increas'd  by  every  little  stream.     But  few 
From  their  own  stock  alone  derive  true  wealth. 
It  is  a  traflBc,  where  exchange  supplies 
Our  own  defects,  enriching  without  loss. 
But  vulgar  minds  have  nothing  to  bestow. 
And  to  the  general  mart  can  nothing  bring ; 
Or  worse,  some  crude  and  ill-digested  thoughts. 
Some  common  place  ideas,  never  form'd 
To  shape,  or  warp'd  by  rooted  prejudice ; 
Mispent  with  such,  our  valued  hours  are  waste, 
Of  leisure,  waste  of  time,  and  waste  of  sense. 
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jL'ECTiEPiT  now  December  creeps  along 
The  plashy  plains,  mantled  in  furs,  that  wrap 
His  shuddering  limbs,  afraid  of  every  gust 
Of  merciless  and  biting  cold,  and  sleet, 
That  chilly-showering  falls.     His  chattering  teeth 
Convuls'd,  his  lank  hair  snowy  white ;  his  staff 
Can  scarce  his  feeble  tottering  steps  sustain. 
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Joyless  the  day  slow  passes,  and  from  uoon 
The  short  and  gloomy  hours  lead  on  the  night, 
That  prematurely  spreads  his  ebon  wings 
O'er  all  the  fading  scene.     The  country  now 
Is  colourless;  while  wan  o'er  all  the  fields, 
A  cheerless  horror  steals,  and  scarce  delight 
Looks  from  the  clouds,  to  glad  the  landscape  blank : 
The  pallid  sun  shoots  forth  a  languid  ray ; 
Uncertain  gleamings  in  successive  change. 
Faithless,  and  false,  conclude  the  doubtful  year. 

'Tis  Nature's  time  of  mourning  and  of  rest ; 
The  trees  all  bare,  lament  their  honours  lost. 
But  ah !  how  provident  the  God  who  rules 
O'er  all  1     While  skies  and  earth  are  deep  commixed 
With  storms  of  dreadful  ravage ;  or  are  lock'd 
In  during  chains  of  unrelenting  frost. 
Secure  within  their  several  shelters,  rest 
The  little  embryos  of  the  future  year ; 
Involved  in  coated  bulbs  they  slumber  warm. 
Or  clad  in  seeds,  within  their  darksome  cells. 
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Safe  from  external  harm.     Some  deep  in  earth 

Find  heat  and  safety,  in  the  common  womb 

Of  their  all-careful  parent,  fondly  nurs'd: 

Each  bud  that  is  to  form'  the  next  year's  shoot. 

Is  folded  close  within  a  texture  firm 

Of  leaves  compact.     E'en  those  design'd  to  bear 

The  northern  Iblast,  and  all  the  furious  war 

Of  Arctic  tempests,  live  unhurt ;  so  thick 

A  resin  varnishes  their  velvet  germs. 

That  on  the  topmost  mountains,  crown'd  with  ice 

Of  many  a  gathering  month,  they  feel  no  ill. 

Thus  o'er  the  Alps  the  pine  majestic  waves 

His  massy  limbs,  and  proudly  joys  amid 

The  unpitying  war  of  storms.     Each  fruitful  germ, 

Thus  fondly  cradles  all  the  slumbering  race 

Of  blushing  beauty,  and  prolific  joy. 

The  squirrel,  shelter'd  well  within  its  nest 
Of  moss  and  leaves,  sleeps  out  the  winter-tide. 
Yet  not  without  a  store  of  gather'd  nuts ; 
A  provident  supply  for  casual  wants. 
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The  dormouse  too,  the  least  of  all  that  race. 
In  happy  torpor  roU'd,  feels  not  the  bite 
Of  icy  winds.     Such  the  instinctive  skill. 
That  Heaven  to  animals  affords ;  the  gift 
That  never  errs ;  or  where  no  power  like  this 
Exists,  nature  herself  performs  the  work 
Of  preservation.    See  the  roughened  ass. 
That  wildly  strays  'mid  forests  vast  and  rude, 
A  thicker  coat  assumes.     The  untamed  colt 
Endures  the  wind  that  whistles  in  his  mane. 
In  winter's  angry  mood.     The  shaggy  bear 
Treads  the  firm  ice,  in  useful  horrors  clad ; 
And  joys  amid  the  wild  and  cheerless  waste. 
Congenial  to  the  obdurate  climes,  where  ne'er 
The  gathering  mass  of  snows  relenting  own 
The  sunny  ray ;  so  God  provides  for  all ! — 

Beneath  the  Arctic  pole  the  lingering  night 
Holds  her  long  reign.    Kamtschatka's  frozen  phias, 
And  Lapland  deserts,  to  the  cheerless  eye 
Lie  one  white  blank.    Stupendous  masses  rise, 
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Huge  icy  mountains ;  ages  piled.    There  seas 
Stand  in  unbrcdcen  rest,  or  on  their  skirts 
Vast  islands  floating,  threat  dismay  to  all 
Who  venturous  navigate  the  dangerous  tide. 
Silence  sits  desolately  still ;  and  far 
A  boundless  horror  reigns.    Yet,  even  here, 
Imagination  paints  the  lifeless  scene  ; 
Points  the  huge  cliffs,  and  shapes  the  broken  forms. 
The  mariner  in  wild  deception  sees 
Bright  turrets  glitter,  and  white  woodlands  nod. 
For  not  eternal  darkness  reigns.    E'en  there. 
Though  no  kind  sun  a  tepid  beam  displays. 
Yet  these  far-spreading  mountain  wastes,  reflect 
The  meteor  flashes  of  resplendent  light. 
That  fire  the  northern  skies.     A  fuller  moon 
Diffuses  ten-fold  radiance ;  and  its  beam 
Of  silver  softness,  cheers  the  slow-paced  hours ; 
The  while  the  rein-deer  crops  his  lichen  food. 
Or  whirls  the  car  with  lightning  course  across 
The  rattling  ice.    The  plains,  the  hills,  the  dales, 
p2 
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The  torrent  mute,  the  rigid-breasted  lake. 
Make  midnight  splendid  with  excessive  blaze. 

While  Winter  strengthens,  and  the  days  decline. 
All  powerful  Frost  assumes  the  skies,  and  locks 
The  rigid  earth.     His  sharp  approach  foretold 
By  various  signs.     A  keener  blast  sweeps  wild 
From  the  dim  east,  or  from  the  frigid  north ; 
The  stars  at  eve  light  up  their  twinkling  lamps 
With  clearer  brilliance ;  the  swift  meteor  shoots 
His  fiery  train.     Grisp  treads  the  traveller's  foot. 
The  housewife  sees  her  bright'ning  hearth  blaze  clear 
With  bluer  flames,  and  light  the  cottage  wall. 

Abroad,  while  gloom  o'ershadows  all,  or  frost 
Bites  keen,  the  winter  evening  brings  a  train 
Of  milder  pleasures  to  the  placid  breast. 
Books  now  afford  a  double  charm ;  and  yield 
A  cheap  delight  to  wise  and  virtuous  minds ; 
Transmitted  thoughts,  from  Wisdom's  fount,  that  pours 
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The  tide  of  knowledge  down  to  future  men 
From  ages  past,  that  live  in  every  line. 
Then  converse  harmless,  or  instructive,  feeds 
The  soul,  or  guiltless  mirth  and  polished  wit. 
That  gives  no  pain ;  of  true  good  nature  born. 
These  ever  cheering,  are  with  higher  zest 
Enjoyed,  while  the  rude  storm  with  deafening  roar. 
Shakes  the  vex'd  roof,  and  seas  tempestuous  roll ; 
And  dreaching  rains  with,  flooding  ruin  fall. 

Now  cities  swarm  ;  amusement  ever  tired 
With  present  joys,  tries  her  fantastic  powers 
To  cheat  the  idle  with  vain  hopes  of  bliss. 
Bliss  never  known  to  indolence,  or  felt 
By  any,  but  the  virtuous  and  the  wise; 
The  short  relief  invigorates  the  mind 
Intent  on  useful  ends ;  not  so  to  those. 
Who  of  themselves  fatigued,  and  hard  to  please. 
Find  change  of  posture  only  change  of  pain : 
For  sickly  taste,  from  novelty  acquires 
No  present  cure,  but  only  fresh  disease. 
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Now  Tragedy,  in  solemn  pomp,  displays 
Demon  Ambition's  danger«pregnant  dreams; 
The  ills,  the  thorns  that  lurk  beneath  a  crown ; 
The  slippery  paths  of  pride,  suspicion,  fraud, 
And  courtly  treachery,  and  all  the  storms 
Of  public  life ;  and  all  the  private  woes 
Of  humbler  scenes :  what  passions  shake  the  soul. 
From  faithless  friendship  and  distracting  love. 
Till  wild  destruction,  or  the  poisoned  bowl 
Fill  up  the  scene,  and  close  the  painful  tale, 
While  sportive  Comedy,  with  Satire's  shafts. 
Strikes  at  the  freaks  of  folly.    Well  it  were, 
If  these  with  decent  moral  held. the  glass. 
Where  guilt  its  true  deformity  might'see ; 
Not  by  immodest  jests,  that  frequent  serve 
To  teach  eflfrontery  to  unthinking  youth ; 
For  these  encourage  too'  susceptive  vice, 
More  than  amend.     Genius  and  wit  are  made 
Base  panders  to  the  crimes  of  every  age. 
While  childish  pageantry  usurps  tbe.j^ce 
Of  sense;  and  modest  wisdom  shrinks  abashed. 
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Vi^hat  scenes  of  riot,  now  the  guilty  town 
Distract !  veiled  in  the  shades  of  blushless  night. 
His  brutal  revels  low  debauchery  holds ; 
Rapbe  and  lust,  and  muffled  murder,  seek 
Congenial  shades,  to  act  their  shameful  rites. 
What  thousands  now,  beneath  the  treacherous  cloak 
Of  darkness,*  execute  infernal  plots 
Of  secret  mischief!  or  to  ruin  lure 
The  young,  the  innocent,  the  thoughtless  heart ; 
And  heap  a  load  of  crimes  upon  themselves ! 
Now  prodigality  and  idle  pride 
Pour  forth  a  blaze  of  artificial  light ; 
And  lavish  invitation  opes  its  doors, 
Whence  modest  want  and  worth  are  rudely  thrust. 
While  noise  and  clamour  shake  the  crowded  dome: 
Thus  Luxury  riots  in  plethoric  pride. 
Stay,  stay  your  mad  career !  ye  sons  of  waste ! 
Pause  ye,  and  think,  what  right  ye  claim  to  this ; 
This  shameless  waste  of  fortune  and  of  time. 
The  naked  wanderer,  pierced  by  cruel  winds. 
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And  shivering,  houseless,  now  reproaches  thee, 
While  bitter  winter,  with  unfeeling  rage, 
Pours  merciless  upon  his  helpless  -head, ' 
Adding  oppression  to  the  pains  of  want. 
Thousands  reproach  thee  ;  ah !  denied  a  roof 
To  hide  their  storm-beat  heads ;  denied  the  blaze 
Of  cheerful  hearths ;  denied  the  grateful  taste 
Of  wholesome  food ;  unpitied,  famished,  scorned. 
Sunk  down  with  wan  disease,  and  cold  neglect. 
More  piercing  to  the  soul  than  freezing  blasts. 

Should  now  a  milder  day,  with  languid  beams 
Propitious  shine,  awhile  the  birds  resume 
The  cheering  song,  and  in  the  sombrous  grove 
Of  ever-greens,  the  breeze-responsive  pine. 
The  flowering  laurustinus,  or  the  shade 
Of  broader  laurel,  arbutus,  or  yew, 
A  mimic  summer  smiles  upon  the  noon ; 
But  chief  the  robin,  from  his  ruddy  throat 
Pours  a  sweet  strain,  and  owns  the  grateful  feast, 
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Which  the  relenting  soil  supplies ;  no  more 
Ruffled  with  cold,  or  shivering,  doomed  to  ask 
The  charitable  crumb.     Alone  of  all 
The  songsters,  he,  with  annual  confidence. 
Frequents  the  haunts  of  men.     Nor  only  here. 
The  little  visitant,  a  favourite,  comes, 
But  where  the  north,  with  keen  and  icy  breath. 
Binds  firm  the  wintry  soil,  the  sullen  boor 
With  kind  reception  greets  the  welcome  bird ; 
And  various  countries  give  it  various  names. 
That  a  familiar  fondness  well  express. 

But  oft  again  the  changeful  season  frowns 
With  darker  features.     Dull  the  rigid  month 
Creeps  to  a  close,  the  bitter  biting  east 
Pours  from  the  clouds  his  frosted  arrows  keen. 
And  locks  the  conquered  earth  in  glassy  chains. 
Oft  leaden  darkness  looks  on  nature  drear ; 
Th'  ethereal  canopy  sinks  weightier  down ; 
At  length  a  few  slow  flakes  a  fall  foretel ; 
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Then  soft  and  thick  the  feathery  shower  descends. 
The  whitened,  loaded  cattle,  seek  the  hedge 
Of  sheltering  trees ;  the  birds  fly,  scattered  all 
In  wild  amaze ;  the  traveller  often  shakes 
From  off  his  head,  the  cumbrous  load  in  vain. 
While  eddies  hurl  in  heaps  the  dazzling  waste, 
And  blending  objects  lose  distinctive  forms. 

Tis  now  the  hallowed  time,  sacred  to  Him, 
Who  brought  on  earth  good  will  and  peace  to  man : 
Who  in  a  mortal  form,  despised,  forlorn, 
A  man  of  sorrows,  came  to  teach  a  world 
Corrupt,  the  bliss  of  pure  benevolence. 
To  teach  men  how  to  conquer  sin  and  death, 
And  ope'd  the  gates  of  everlasting  life. 

Warned  by  religious  awe,  awe  soon  forgot. 
The  shrivelled  miser  spreads  his  scanty  hand, 
Nor  from  his  rust-worn  gate  awhile  he  spurns 
The  poor  and  wandering  train ;  the  gate  beset, 
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By  mastiffs  huge  and  grim,  and  churlish  frowns ; 

His  few  saved  farthings  pay  the  unwilling  debt 

Of  charily,  which  he  allows  as  due 

To  Heaven  for  all  the  year.     But  cheered  by  those 

Whose  larger  bounty  glads  the  bitter  hour, 

And  bids  the  furrowed  face  of  poverty 

Assume  a  transient  smile ;  the  wretched  train 

Of  Indigence  now  share  the  season's  joy ; 

Now  taste  the  luxury  of  one  full  meal. 

And  see  the  chimney  blaze  with  generous  warmth. 

Now  Hospitality,  to  cheer  the  gloom 
Of  winter,  invitation  sends  abroad: 
The  rural  housewife  lays  the  annual  block 
Of  Christmas  on  the  hearth;  and  bids  a  blaze 
Of  tenfold  brightness  glad  its  sable  spot; 
Then  sprucely  decks  the  wuadows  with  fresh  sprigs 
Of  ever-greens,  triumphant  o'er  the  storms 
Of  fading  time,  while  ever, social  mirth 
And  rival  kindness^. loads  the  smoking  board; 
And  boisterous  sport,  and  heavy  dance  resound. 
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With  verdant  honours  too,  the  sexton  decks 
The  pews,  and  shares  the  universal  joy : 
The  holy  Priest  he  clothes  in  purer  white ; 
And  solemn  hymns  proclaims  the  sleepless  eve 
Of  this  auspicious  day,  so  dear  to  man. 


THE  LAST  DAY  OF  THE  YEAR. 

The  various  year  is  closed,  and  every  scene, 
Now  vanished,  floats  in  memory's  dreams  alone. 
Mere  unsubstantial  forms !  shadows  of  shade ! 
Where  are  the  circling  months  ?  the  joyous  days  ? 
The  rapturous  hours  ?  the  golden  moments,  where  ? 
All  fled !  and  fled  to  bloom,  alas,  no  more ! 
To-morrow's  dawn  shall  light  another  train 
Of  airy  glories  on  their  fleeting  way : 
This  the  last  night.     Liast  night !  ah,  awful  sound ! 
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Dread  awful  word ; — the  last.     Like  death  it  chills, 

And  palsies  every  tongue  that  sounds  its  name. 

Sad  sound !  how  sad  to  him,  whose  trembling  hand 

Counts  the  slow  lingering  pulse  of  dying  friend, 

Or  sees  light  setting  in  a  parent's  eye ! 

How  sad  to  her,  who  with  distracting  kiss 

Catches  the  parting  sigh,  ere  yet  it  quit 

A  suffering  infant's  darling  form,  the  flower, 

The  opening  flower  of  pure  and  hallowed  love ! 

How  sad  to  him,  who  takes  a  final  leave 

Upon  the  bed  of  death,  of  her,  whom  late 

He  clasped  with  ardent  hope,  a  blooming  bride ! 

And  oh !  heart-rending  sound,  the  last,  last  year 

When  lovers  part,  each  still  to  leave  behind 

The  better  half  of  severed  souls,  while  far 

The  convex  world's  immeasurable  seas 

And  high  ridg'd  mountains,  each  fond  wish  divide; 

And  oh !  how  dreadful  sounds  the  sad  last  hour 

Of  fleeting  breath  to  him,  •  who  in  the  womb 

Of  prison  darkness,  long  condemned  to  die. 

Hears  the  hoarse  bell,  with  awful  summons,  call 
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His  faioting  soul  to  vast  eteniltj! 

But  far  more  awful  is  that  dreadful  day. 

The  last,  last  day  of  judgment;  when  the  race 

Of  trembling  mortals  all  shall  stand  before 

The  throne  of  justice  and  avenging  power. 

And  peopled  graves  shall  pour  their  countless  throngs. 

Countless  as  atoms,  to  the  dreadful  test, — 

And  seas  their  dead,  as  numerous  as  their  sands. 


THE  END. 
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Note — Page  33. 
Search  her  where  by  mischance  whole  regvmsflame. 

ACERBI  relates,  tliat  in  Sweden  and  Finland  there  are  vast 
extents  of  woods.  On  leaving  the  village  of  Yervenkyle,  he 
entered  a  wood  or  forest  of  great  breadth,  and  of  eighty  English 
miles  in  length.  In  these  woods,  from  accident  or  design,  fre- 
quent fires  break  out.  He  saw  the  vestiges  of  one  which  had 
extended  for  seven  miles.  These  conflagrations  are  frequent,  and 
the  woods  of  vast  mountains  are  so  consumed.  It  appears  that 
young  trees  in  process  of  time  arise  in  the  place  of  those  de- 
stroyed.  Account  of  Finland,  chap.  15,  vol.  I.  The  same  effect 
takes  place  in  many  other  woody  countries. 

Note — Page  40. 

Soon  as  the  potent  frost  relents,  the  soil 
Relax'd  admits  the  labours  of  the  mole. 

'  The  mole  seldom  forms  its  hole  more  than  five  or  six  inches 
under  the  surface.  In  the  act  of  doing  this,  it  scrapes  the  earth 
before  it  on  one  side,  till  the  quantity  becomes  too  great  for  it 
to  labour  onwards  with  ease  :  then  works  towards  the  surface ; 
and  by  pushing  with  its  head,  and  the  assistance  of  its  nervous 
paws,  gradually  raises  the  mould  which  incommodes  it;  and 
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thus  produces  those  small  bills  so  common  in  onr  fields.  After 
getting  rid  of  the  earth,  in  this  manner  it  proceeds  forwards,  and 
continues  its  labour  as  before ;  and  a  person  may  easily  discover 
how  many  moles  are  contained  in  a  certain  space  of  ground,  by 
counting  the  new-raised  mole-hills,  which  have  no  communication 
with  each  other.' 

'  The  verdant  circles  in  the  meadows  and  pastures,  called  by 
country  people  fairy^ngs,  are  supposed  to  be  owing  to  the 
operations  of  the  moles,  who,  at  certain  seasons,  perform  their 
burrowing  by  circnmgyrations ;  and  this,  loosening  the  suit,  gives 
to  the  surface  directly  over  these  tracts,  greater  fertility  and 
rankness  of  grass  than  is  seen  in  other  parts,'  Animal  Biogra- 
phy, Vol.  I.  Page  394  and  395. 

Note — Page  62. 

Tims  birds 

Who  dread  the  mischitf-loving  monkey  tribe, 
Suspend,  Sfc. 

Buffon  informs  us,  that  some  birds  of  the  Oriole  tribe,  con- 
struct their  nests  with  peculiar  caution  and  contrivance  in  those 
countries  where  they  are  subject  to  the  attack  of  animals,  such 
as  monkeys,  serpents,  &c.  He  gives  also  the  following  curious 
description  of  the  artifice  by  which  the  Abyssinian  grosbeak 
and  the  Penduline  Titmouse  endeavour  to  secure  their  eggs 
from  these  rapacious  enemies. 

'  The  most  singular  fact  of  the  history  of  the  Abyssinian 
Grosbeak,  is  the  construction  of  its  nest,  and  the  sort  of  fore- 
sight which  it  discovers,  in  common  with  the  Toncnam  Courvi 
and  the  Baglafecht.  The  shape  of  the  nest  is  nearly  pyramidal, 
and  the  bird  is  always  careful  to  suspend  it  over  the  surface  of 
water,  from  the  end  of  a  small  branch ;  the  entry  is  in  the  side, 
and  commonly  faces  the  east ;  the  cavity  is  divided  by  a  parti- 
tion into  two  compartments;  the  first  is  a  kind  of  court  into 
•which  the  bird  enters,  then  creeping  along  the  enclosure,  it  de- 
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sceuds  into  the  second  chamber,  where  its  eggs  are  laid.  By 
means  of  this  complex  construction,  the  eggs  are  sheltered 
against  the  rain,  from  whatever  qnarter  the  wind  blows :  and 
we  may  observe,  that  in  Abyssinia  the  wet  season  lasts  six 
months;  for  it  is  a  general  remark,  that  inconvenience  and 
hardship  quicken  industry,  unless  they  be  so  excessive  as  to 
extinguish  it  entirely.  In  that  country  the  bird  was  exposed 
not  only  to  the  penetrating  rains,  but  to  the  attacks  of  the 
monkeys,  the  squirrels,  the  serpents,  &c>  It  seems  to  have 
foreseen  the  dangers  that  threaten  its  family,  and  to  have  art- 
fully provided  against  them.  This  species  is  new,  and  we  owe 
all  our  information  on  the  subject  to  Mr.  Bruce, 

'  The  most  curious  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Penduline  Tit- 
mouse is  the  exquisite  art  displayed  in  the  construction  of  its 
nest,  Tiiese  birds  employ  the  light  down  found  on  the  buds  of 
the  Willow,  the  Poplar,  the  Aspen,  the  Juncago ;  in  Thistles, 
Dandelions,  Flea-banes,  Cats-tails,  &c.  With  their  bill  they 
entwine  this  filamentous  substance,  and  form  a  thick  close  web, 
almost  like  cloth ;  this  they  fortify  externally  with  fibres  and 
small  roots,  which  penetrate  into  the  texture,  and  in  some  mea- 
sure form  the  basis  of  the  nest.  They  line  the  inside  with  the 
same  down,  but  not  woven,  that  their  young  may  lie  soft ;  they 
shut  it  above  to  confine  the  warmth,  and  they  suspend  it  with 
hemp,  with  nettles,  &c,  from  the  cleft  of  a  small  pliant  branch, 
over  running  water,  that  it  may  rock  more  gently,  assisted  by 
the  spring  of  the  branch.  In  this  situation  the  brood  are  well 
supplied  with  insects,  which  constitute  their  chief  food;  and 
they  are  protected  from  the  rats,  the  lizards,  the  adders,  and 
other  reptiles,  which  are  always  the  most  dangerous  :  and  I  am 
convinced  that  their  conduct  really  proceeds  from  foresight ; 
for  they  are  naturally  crafty,  and,  according  to  Monti  and  Titins, 
they  can  never  be  caught  in  snares  :  as  the  same  circumstance 
has  been  remarked  in  the  Bonanas  and  Cassiques  of  the  New 
World,  in  the  Grosbeaks  of  Abyssinia,  and  in  other  birds  which 
hang  their  nests  from  the  end  of  a  branch.  That  of  the  Pendu- 
line Titmouse  resembles  sometimes  a  bag,  sometimes  a  shut 
purse,  sometimes  a  flattened  bagpipe,  &c.  The  aperture  is 
made  in  the  side,  and  almost  always  turned  towards  the  water^ 
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aad  placed  sometimes  higher,  sometimes  lower :  it  is  nearly 
round,  and  only  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  or  even  less, 
and  commonly  surrounded  by  a  brim  more  or  less  protuberant; 
though  this  is  sometimes  wanting.' 


Note — page  56. 

While  ever  as  the  leader  tires,  his  place 
The  hindmost  takes,  ^c. 

'  The  elevated  and  marshalled  flight  of  the  wild  geese  seems 
dictated  by  geometrical  instinct :  shaped  like  a  wedge,  they 
cut  the  air  with  less  individual  exertion;  and  it  is  conjectured, 
that  the  change  of  its  form  from  an  inverted  V,  an  A,  an  L,  or  a 
straight  line,  is  occasioned  by  the  leader  of  the  van's  quitting  his 
post  at  the  point  of  the  angle  through  fatigue,  dropping  into  the 
rear,  and  leaving  his  place  to  be  occupied  by  another  ' 

Note — page  B7, 

one  poplar,  rich 

In  balms,  the  harbinger  of  all  the  grove. 

Populus  balsamifera. — Common  Tacamahaca  Poplar. 
This  tree  is  one  of  the  earliest  in  leaf  which  adorns  our  groves. 

Note— PAGE  7S, 

soon  thy  treacherous  young 

The  legal  owners  rudely  dispossess 
Of  just  inheritance. 

We  owe  the  following  account  of  the  economy  of  this  singu- 
lar bird,  in  the  disposal  of  its  egg,  to  the  accurate  observations 
of  Mr.  Edward  Jenner,  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  and 
published  in  the  Seventy-eighth  Volume  of  their  Transactions, 
Fart  II,     He  observes,    '  that  during  the  time  the  Hedge- 
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sparrow  is  laying  her  eggs,  which  generally  takes  up  four  or  five 
days,  the  Cuckoo  contrives  to  deposit  her  egg  among  the  rest, 
leaving  the  future  care  of  it  entirely  to  the  Hedge-sparrow.  This 
intrusion  often  occasions  some  discomposure,  for  the  old  Hedge- 
sparrow  at  intervals,  whilst  she  is  sitting,  not  only  throws  out 
some  of  her  own  eggs,  but  sometimes  injures  them  in  such  a 
way  that  they  become  addle ; .  so  that  it  frequently  happens 
that  not  more  than  two  or  three  of  the  parent  bird's  eggs 
are  hatched  with  that  of  the  Cnckoo;  and  what  is  very  remark- 
able, it  has  never  been  observed  that  the  Hedge-sparrow  has 
either  thrown  out  or  injured  the  egg  of  the  Cuckoo,     When  the 
Hedge-span'ow  has  sat  her  usual  time,  and  has  disengaged  the 
young  Cuckoo  and  some  of  her  own  offspring  from  the  shell,  her 
own  young  ones,  and  any  of  her  eggs  that  remain  unhatched,  are 
soon  turned  out ;  the  young  Cuckoo  then  remains  in  full  posses- 
sion of  the  nest,  and  is  the  sole  object  of  the  future  care  of  her 
foster  parent.  The  young  birds  are  notpreviously  killed,  nor  the 
eggs  demolished,  butall  are  left  to  perish  together,  either  entangled 
in  the  bush  which  contains  the  nest,  or  lying  on  the  ground  under 
it.'    Mr.  Jenner  next  proceeds  to  account  for  this  seemingly 
unnatural  circumstance ;  and  as  what  he  has  advanced  is  the 
result  of  his  own  repeated  observations,  we  shall  give  it  nearly 
in  his  own  words:  '  On  the  18lh  June  1737,  iMr.  J,  examined 
the  nest  of  a  Hedge-sparrow,  which  then  contained  a  Cuckoo's 
and  three  Hedge-sparrow's  eggs.    On  inspecting  it  the  day  fol- 
lowing, the  bird  had  hatched,  but  the  nest  then  contained  only 
a  young  Cuckoo  and  one  young  Hedge-sparrow.    The  nest  was 
placed  so  near  the  extremity  of  a  hedge  that  he  could  distinctly 
see  what  was  going  forward  in  it;  and,  to  his  great  astonish- 
ment, he  saw  the  young  Cuckoo,  though  so  lately  hatched,  in 
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the  act  of  turning  out  the  young  Hedge-sparrow.  The  mode  of 
accomplishing  this  was  curious.  The  little  animal,  with  the 
assistance  of  its  rump  and  wings,  contrived  to  get  the  bird  upon 
its  back,  and  making  a  lodgment  for  its  burden,  by  elevating 
its  elbows,  clambered  backwards  with  it  up  the  side  of  the  nest 
till  it  reached  the  top,  where,  resting  for  a  moment,  it  threw 
off  its  load  with  a  jerk,  and  quite  disengaged  it  from  the  nest: 
After  remaining  a  short  time  in  this  situation,  and  feeling  about 
with  the  extremities  of  its  wings,  as  if  to  be  convinced  that  the 
business  was  properly  executed,  it  dropped  into  the  nest  again. 
Mr.  J.  made  several  experiments  in  different  nests,  by  repeat- 
edly putting  in  an  egg  to  the  young  Cuckoo,  which  he  always 
found  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  very  remark, 
able  that  nature  seems  to  have  provided  for  the  singular  dispo- 
sition of  the  Cnckoo  in  its  formation  at  this  period ;  for,  different 
from  other  newly  hatched  birds,  its  back,  from  the  scapulae 
downwards,  is  very  broad,  with  a  considerable  depression  in  the 
middle,  which  seems  intended  by  nature  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  a  more  secure  lodgment  to  the  egg  of  the  Hedge- 
sparrow,  or  its  young  one,  while  the  young  Cuckoo  is  employed 
in  removing  either  of  them  from  the  nest.  When  it  is  above 
twelve  days  old,  this  cavity  is  quite  filled  up,  the  back  assumes 
the  shape  of  nestling  birds  in  general,  and  at  that  time  the 
disposition  for  turning  out  its  companion  entirely  ceases.' 

Note — page  T6. 

And  see  the  snake  advance 

From  his  warm  winter  home,  with  breast  erect. 

White,  in  his  letters  to  Pennant  on  the  natural  history  of 
Selbourne,  has  the  following  remarks  on  animals  of  the  serpent 
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kind :  '  Providence  has  been  so  indulgent  to  us  as  to  allow  of 
but  one  venomous  reptile  of  the  serpent  kind  in  these  kingdoms, 
and  that  is  the  viper.  As  you  propose  the  good  of  mankind  to 
be  an  object  of  your  publications,  you  vrill  not  omit  to  mention 
common  sallad-oil  as  a  sovereign  remedy  against  the  bite  of  the 
TJper.  As  to  the  blind  worm  Canguis  fragilis,  so  called,  because 
it  snaps  in  sunder  vrith  a  small  blow),  I  have  found,  on  exami- 
nation, that  it  is  perfectly  innocuous,  A  neighbouring  yeoman 
(to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  some  good  hints)  killed  and  opened 
a  female  viper  about  the  a^th  of  May;  he  found  her  filled  with 
a  chain  of  eleven  eggs,  about  the  size  of  those  of  a  blackbird  ^ 
but  none  of  them  were  advanced  so  far  towards  a  state  of 
maturity  as  to  contain  any  rudiments  of  young.  Though  they 
are  oviparous,  yet  they  are  viviparous  also,  hatching  their  young 
within  their  bellies,  and  then  bringing  them  forth.  Whereas 
snakes  lay  chains  of  eggs  every  summer  iu  my  melon  beds, 
in  spite  of  all  that  my  people  can  do  to  prevent  them  ; 
which  eggs  do  not  hatch  till  the  spring  following,  as  I  have 
often  experienced.  Several  intelligent  folks  assure  me  that 
they  have  seen  the  viper  open  her  mouth,  and  admit  her 
helpless  young  down  her  throat  on  sudden  surprises,  just  as 
the  female  opossum  does  her  brood  into  the  pouch  .under 
her  belly,  upon  the  like  emergencies;  and  yet  the  London 
viper  catchers  insist  on  it,  to  Mr.  Barrington,  that  no  such 
thing  ever  happens.  The  serpent  kind  eat,  I  believe,  but 
once  in  a  year ;  or,  ratiier,  but  only  just  at  one  season  of  the 
year.  Country  people  talk  much  of  a  water-snake,  but,  I  am 
pretty  sure,  without  any  reason  ;  for  the  common  snake,  (coluber 
tmtrix)  delights  much  to  sport  in  the  water,  perhaps  with  a 
•view  to  procure  frogs  and  other  food.' 
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Note — page  131. 

Mount  Edgecumbt  lifts  his  tree-clad  rocks  on  high. 

It  is  a  place  of  great  natural  beauty,  tastefully  ornamented  by 
its  present  possessor,  The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Mount 
Edgecumbe. 

Note — page  132. 

There  Trematon  uprears 

Its  high  emhattled  walls,  Ifc. 

This  castle,  which  is  a  fine  object  from  the  Tamar  and  ad- 
jacent country,  is  of  great  antiquity ;  and  formerly  belonged  to 
the  family  of  Pomeroy,  who  came  with  "William  the  Conaueror, 
and  from  him  received  large  possessions  in  Devonshire. 

The  following  extract  from  Prince's  Worthies  of  Devon, 
article  Pomerai,  will  prove  its  antiquity,,  as  well  as  the  time 
when  it  passed  to  the  .crown. 

"  There  were  no  less  than  seven  of  this  name  (Henry  Pomerai) 
in  a  direct  line,  the  last  of  which,  Anno  12  Edward  the  Third, 
being  then  a  Knight,  and  one  of  the  cousins  and  heirs  of  Roger 
de  Valletort,  Lord  of  Hurberton  (now  Harberton)  by  his  deed 
bearing  date  in  February  that  year,  released  to  Prince  Edward, 
eldest  son  to  the  King,  and  then  Duke  of  Cornwall,  all  his 
right  and  title  to  the  castle  and  manor  of  Trematon  in  Cornwall, 
belonging,  by  right  of  descent,  unto  him,  from  the  said  Roger  de 
Valletort :  In  consideration  whereof,  the  King  granted  to  him 
and  his  heirs  an  annuity  of  forty  pounds,  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  Exchequer;  which  grant  remains  now  in  the  custody  of 
the  direct  heir  of  this  honourable  family,  Roger  Pomeroy, 
esquire." 
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Note — page  132. 

And  next,  that  straggling  town,  Saltash  appears, 

"  The  same  parish  (St.  Stephen's)  also  compriseth  Saltash,  in 
old  writings,  called  Villa  de  Esse ;  Esse,  his  town,  and  such 
gentlemen  there  have  been  of  ancient  descent  and  fair  revenues. 
The  word  Salt  is  added  thereunto,  1)ecause  it  standeth  on  the 
sea,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  other  places  of  the  same 
name." — Carew's  Survey  of  Cemwall.    Page  269. 

Note — page  132. 

«...     Mark  how  in  tho  shades 
Yon  chapel  stands,  S^c. 

"  A  mile  above  Halton,  standeth  Cuttayle,  anotljer  house  of 
Mr.  Edgcumbe's,  so  named  (as  we  may  conjecture)  of  the  French 
courtaiW,  in  English,  short  cut ;  because  here  the  salt  water- 
course is  straightened  by  the  encroaching  banks.  The  buildings 
are  ancient,  large,  strong,  and  fair,  and  appnrtenanced  with 
the  necessaries  of  wood,  water,  fishing,  parks,  and  mills ;  with 
the  devotion  of  (in  times  past)  a  rich  furnished  chapel,  ^d 
with  the  charity  of  alms-houses  for  certain  poor  people,  whom 
the  owners  used  to  relieve.  It  is  reported,  and  credited  there- 
abouts, how  Sir  Richard  Edgcumbe,  the  elder,  was  driven  to  hide 
himself  in  those  his  thick  woods,  which  overlook  the  river, 
what  time  being  snspected  of  favoring  the  Earl  of  Richmond's 
party,  agaiost  King  Richard  the  Third,  he  was  hotly  pursued, 
and  narrowly  searphed  for,  Whicli  extremity  taught  him  a 
sudden  policy,  to  put  a  stone  in  his  cap,  and  tumble  the  same 
in  the  water,  while  these  rangers  were  fast  at  his  heels,  who 
looking  down  after  the  noise,  and  seeing  his  cap  swimming 
thereon,  supposed  that  he  had  desperately  drowned  himself, 
gave  over  their  farther  hunting,  and  left  him  at  liberty  to  shift 
away,  and  ship  over  into  Britanny ;  for  a  grateful  remembrance 
of  which  delivery,  he  afterwards  builded  in  the  place  of  his 
lurking,  a  chapel,  not  yet  utterly  decayed."— Carew'*  Survey  of 
ComwiiU,    Page  269. 
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Note — page  133. 

Now  sweeps  around  fair  Harewood's  storied  seat. 

The  residence  of  Orgar  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  Hare, 
wood,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tamar,  about  six  miles  from  Tavi- 
stock, Mason,  in  his  Elfrida,  applies  the  name,  and  removes 
the  scene,  to  the  seat  of  Earl  Athelwold.  The  sequestered 
beauties  of  the  real  Harewood  at  the  present  day,  justify  the 
conjecture  expressed  in  the  introductory  lines  of  the  drama: 

"  How  nobly  does  this  venerable  wood. 
Gilt  with  the  glories  of  the  orient  sun. 
Embosom  yon  fair  mansion  !    The  soft  air 
Salutes  me  with  most  cool  and  temperate  breat^^ 
And  as  I  tread,  the  flower  besprinklQ)]  lawn 
Sends  up  a  gale  of  fragrance.    I  should  guess, 
If  e'er  content  deign'd  visit  mortal  clime ; 
This  was  her  place  of  dearest  residence." 
Note  to  Prince's  Worthies  of  Devon.    Page  620.  ito.  Edit.  1810. 

Note — page  134. 
Taught  the  young  stream  to  wind  beside  tJi£  hill, 

"  Having  thus  recounted  the  giprious  actions  of  this  hero's 
life,  it  may  not  be  impertinent  to  observe,  that  his  more  vacant 
Lours  were  not  meanly  employed ;  rather,  that  they  were  better 
placed  than  some  other  mens,  more  busy  ones  in  Ijieir  most 
important  undertakings ;  for  be  did  that  at  his  more  leisurable 
minutes,  and,  as  it  were,  by-thcrby,  which  was  sufficient  to 
have  eternized  another's  memory  j  I  mean,  that  great  work, 
ever  to  be  recorded  with  praise,  his  bringing  a  running  stream 
of  water  through  all  the  streets  of  Plymouth,  from  a  vast  dis< 
tauce  off. 
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"  This  famous  place,  before  his  time,  was  a  very  dry  town ; 
and  the  inhabitants  were  enforced  to  fetch  their  water,  and 
wash  their  cloaths,  a  mile  from  thence :  but,  by  his  great  skill 
and  industry,  he  brought  a  fresh  stream,  many  miles,  unto  this 
place. 

"  The  head  of  the  spring,  that  thus  waters  the  town,  is  found 
to  be  no  less  than  seven  miles  distant,  in  a  direct  line :  but  by 
indeutings  and  circling,  he  brought  it  thirty,  and  that  through 
valleys,  wastes,  and  bogs ;  but  what  was  most  troublesome  of 
all,  through  a  mighty  rock,  thought  to  be  impenetrable. 
However,  by  Ms  undaunted  spirit,  like  another  Hannibal, 
marching  over  the  Alps,  who  said,  '  Aut  viam,  faciam  aut  in- 
veniam,'  so  he  made  the  way  he  could  not  find ;  anH  n  vermming 
the  difficulty,  he  finished  the  enterprize,  to  the  continual  com- 
modity of  the  place,  and  his  ovrn  perpetual  honour.  And  fine 
would  have  been  the  diversion,  when  the  water  was  brought 
somewhat  near  the  town,  to  have  seen  how  the  mayor  and  his 
brethren,  in  their  formalities,  went  out  to  meet  it,  and  bid  it 
welcome  thither ;  and  that  being  thus  met,  they  all  returned 
together;  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Corporation,  accompanied  with 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  walked  before,  and  the  stream  followed 
after  into  the  town,  where  it  has  continued  so  to  do  ever 
since." — Prince's  Worthies  of  Devon,    Page  325,  4to.  Edit,  1810. 

Note — page  137. 
TiU  Sttltram's,  shades  canelude  its  varying  courie. 
Saltram,  the  beautiful  seat  of  Lord  Eoringdon. 

Note— PAGE  139. 

the  very  air 

Is  filled  vAlh  fragrance  from  a  thousand  plants. 
That  coy,  refuse  their  odours  to  the  sun. 

Many  plants  emit  a  strong  perfume  by  night,  which  is  not 
visible  by  day,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  they  do 
the  same  at  all  hours  alike :  perhaps  the  evi^oratiou  by  day,  is 
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too  rapid  to  be  sensible ;  bat  is  perceptible  during  the  night : 
thus  the  gas  over  rivers  and  moist  places  is  rendered  distin- 
guishable towards  night ;  but  by  the  activity  of  heat  or  caloric, 
the  evaporation  by  day  is  so  rapid,  that  tlie  gaseous  atmosphere 
is  imperceptible. 

NOTK — PAGE  181. 

Thou  vjondraus  orb  !  most  skilfuUt/  contrived 
That  thy  dark  chambers  may  receive  within, 
In  vivid  traces,  all  created  forms, 

"  The  posterior  part  of  thp.  clioroid  coat  of  the  eye,  which 
is  called  tapetum,  is  of  different  colours  in  different  creatures. 
For  oxen,  feeding  mostly  on  grass,  have  this  membrane  of  a 
green  colour,  that  it  may  reflect  upou  the  retina  all  the  rays  of 
light  which  come  from  objects  of  that  colour,  while  other  rays 
arc  absorbed :  Tiius  the  animal  sees  its  food  better  than  it 
does  other  objects.  Cats  and  owls  have  their  tapetum  of  a 
whitish  colour;  and,  for  the  same  reasons,  have  their  pupil  very 
dilatable,  and  their  organs  of  vision  acute :  and  we  shall  find, 
that  all  animals  see  more  or  less  distinctly  in  the  dark,  accord- 
ing as  their  approaches  nearer  to  a  white  or  black  colour.  Thus 
dogs,  who  have  it  of  a  grayish  colour,  distinguish  objects  better 
in  the  night  than  men,  whose  tapetum  is  dark  brown ;  and  who, 
it  is  believed,  see  worst  in  the  dark  of  any  creature  :  it  being 
originally  designed  that  he  should  rest  from  all  kinds  of  employ- 
ment in  the  night-time.  The  difference  then  of  the  colour  of 
the  tapetum,  as  indeed  <the  fabric  of  any  other  part  in  different 
creatures,  always  depends  on  some  particular  advantage  accruing 
to  the  animal  in  its  peculiar  manner  of  life,  from  this  singularity.' ' 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Vol.  I.  Page  289. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  it  is  highly  probable  that  moths 
and  other  insect  tribes  which  feed  by  night,  have  a  similai- 
organization  in  their  multitudinous  eyes. 


J.  M'Creery,  Printer, 
Black-Horse-Court,  I/ondon. 
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